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Frank  Carson  Leaves  N.  Y.  News; 
Created  “Muscle  Journalism” 

m  Health  Forces  Retirement  at  59  . . .  Originator 
Of  Kidnap  Technique  Once  Was  Shanghaied 
Into  City  Editor's  Job  in  Chicago 
By  WnJJAM  H.  HENDRICKS 

#  utility  a  new  type  of  journalism  which  who  first  set  up  the  system  of  having 


became  known  in  every  newspaper  of- 
fice  in  America.  The  amazing  and  —writs  of  replevin,  summonses,  war-  and  state  and  city  police  swarmed 
unbelievable  exploits  enacted  under  rants.  He  kept  another  desk  drawer  about  the  Examiner  building,  threat- 
the  system  designed  by  these  men  set  full  of  all  kinds  of  badges— detective,  ening,  demanding  her  surrender.  Car- 
the  whole  period  apart  as  a  distinct  police,  sheriff,  coroner,  federal  agent,  son’s  answer  to  each  demand  (he  was 
era  in  American  newspaper  work.  When  a  story  broke,  and  while  out  of  sight,  the  officers  dealing 

These  methods  created  a  school  of  rival  editors  were  gnawing  their  through  Carson’s  assistant  on  the 
practice  unheard  of  before  the  Howey-  fingers  over  the  possibility  that  there  desk)  was  to  shoot  another  replated 
Carson  period,  methods  which  timor-  might  be  interesting  love  diaries  in  edition  showing  her  in  another  pose 

the  love  nest,  or  interesting  letters  — washing  dishes,  perhaps,  just  the 
from  wealthy  married  suitors  of  the  sweet  little  wife  of  the  guy  who  had 
blonde  suicide,  Carson  didn’t  gnaw  been  the  first  big  automobile  thief  of 
his  nails.  He  simply  prepared  the  this  era  and  the  killer  of  a  number  of 
proper  legal  paper — search  warrant,  police  and  federal  men. 
writ  of  replevin  or  whatever  was  Back  of  the  Durkin  wife  kidnap- 
needed,  signed  it  with  the  name  of  the  ing  was  a  story  of  real  preparation 
proper  judge  or  state’s  attorney  and  on  the  part  of  Carson.  Durkin  had 
called  a  reporter  who  was  keen  as  a  achieved  the  peak  of  notoriety  as  a 
whip  on  his  newspapering  and  tough  killer  and  thief.  There  was  a  reward 
enough  to  impersonate  a  cop.  And  he  of  $25,000  on  his  head,  dead  or  alive. 


Carson  period,  methods  which  timor- 


I 


William  H.  Hendricks  has  been  a  became  known  in  every  newspaper  of- 

close  personal  friend  of  Frank  Car-  fice  in  America.  The  amazing  and 

_ X...  on  c:.,,.  1071  L.  k..  unbelievable  exploits  enacted  under  -  —  — 

^  '  the  system  designed  by  these  men  set  full  of  all  kinds  of  badges  detective, 

been  associated  with  Mr.  Carson  on  period  apart  as  a  distinct  police,  sheriff,  coroner,  federal  agent, 

the  New  York  Daily  News  as  swing  gj.g  American  newspaper  work.  When  a  story  broke,  and  while 

man  on  the  telegraph  desk  and  These  methods  created  a  school  of 

copy  desk  slot.  Previously  Mr.  Hend-  practice  unheard  of  before  the  Howey- 

ricks  worked  under  Mr.  Carson  on  Carson  period,  methods  which  timor- 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  as 
reporter  and  news  editor  from  1923 
to  1925.  Several  of  the  colorful  in¬ 
cidents  in  Mr.  Carson's  newspaper 
career  are  published  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  veteran  editor 
shunned  the  limelight  he  played  so 
skilfully  upon  others  and  upon  his 
retirement  he  permitted  Editor  & 

I  Publisher  to  relate  the  little  known 
I  stories  he  had  often  been  requested 
to  tell  about  himself.  Mr.  Hend- 
>  rich  has  been  commissioned  by  Mr. 

I  Carson  as  his  biographer.  The  story 
I  of  his  life  will  appear  soon  in  maga- 
tine  and  book  form. 

• 

jPRANK  CARSON,  for  25  years  the 
5  most  notable  practitioner  of  the  type 
|«f  newspapering  he  himself  created 
4— “muscle  journalism” — has  resigned 
m  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 

||fe|o  York  Daily  News,  forced  into  Frank  Carson 

tetirement  by  failing  health. 

Stricken  five  years  ago,  Carson  suf-  ous  editors  of  an  earlier  era  would 
jfers  with  a  heart  ailment  which  has  have  shrunk  from  even  coi^idering. 
llteadily  grown  worse.  Despite  a  grim  Ir*  later  years,  Carson  gave  his  system 
determination  to  stay  in  harness,  he  a  name.  Appropriately,  he  dubbed  it 
^as  forced  at  last  to  yield  to  his  “muscle  journalism,”  and  the  name 
physician’s  orders.  The  doctor’s  man-  stuck. 

fhte  is  banishment  from  the  humidity  Born  in  Chicago  in  1881  of  Scotch- 


N  _  _  white  of  news — and  after  the  compet- 

ing  papers  had  published  their  last 
Y  ,  editions  of  the  day. 

"  *  "  Another  kidnaping  episode  even 

i|  •  II  more  colorful  than  that  of  the  mur- 

I  ^  derer  Church  was  Carson’s  maneuver 

LAVdLAXlSXAA  in  snatching  the  pretty  wife  of  Mar¬ 

tin  Durkin,  the  early  Dillinger  of  the 

Lent  at  59  .  .  .  Originator  midwest,  from  under  the  eyes  of  po- 

^  ‘  hce  and  federal  agents,  keeping  her 

V  Txr_^  imprisoned  in  the  Chicago  Herald  & 

mce  Was  bnangnaiea  Examiner  bunding  umn  dawn,  the 

^  ,  while,  under  her  by-line,  appeared 

^^QlCagO  story  after  story  for  edition  after  edi¬ 

tion  on  her  life  with  Durkin,  king  of 
j  the  bad  men  of  the  era. 

Another  of  His  Kidnopings 

who  first  set  up  the  system  of  having  Carson  held  her  in  the  studio  of  the 
a  desk  full  of  court  forms  of  all  kinds  Examiner  while  scores  of  federal  men 
_ writs  of  replevin,  summonses,  war-  and  state  and  city  police  swarmed 


brought  the  stuff  he  needed  right  into 
the  office.  It  was  photostated,  re- 


A  Chicago  newspaper  had  contrived 
through  a  female  relative  of  Durkin 


turned  quietly  and  the  “writ”  was  to  arrange  for  his  surrender  in  that 


destroyed. 

Pionnertd  in  Wirn-Tapping 

Another  bit  of  reportorial  pioneer¬ 
ing  by  Carson  was  in  the  field  of 
wire-tapping.  At  one  time  he  main- 


paper’s  office.  The  young  woman,  it 
appears,  was  a  bit  hard  up,  and  the 
paper  agreed  to  pay  her  $1,000  for  the 
surrender  stunt.  Carson  heard  of  the 
affair,  maneuvered  through  tmder- 


Frank  Carson 


tained  two  crews  of  experts  and  had  world  grapevine  connections  to  ar- 
more  than  a  dozen  sets  of  apparatus  range  a  meeting  with  the  young  wo- 
always  on  hand.  When  news  was  too  nian,  and  won  her  confidence.  He 
elusive  to  be  corraled  in  any  other  promptly  raised  the  ante,  doubling 
manner,  wire  tapping  sometime  the  amount  offered  by  the  rival  paper 
brought  home  the  story.  It  was  used  and  it  was  agreed  the  story  was  in 
effectively  in  the  wild  early  era  of  the  bag  for  Carson, 
prohibition  in  Chicago  to  discover  And  it  was.  A  few  days  after  his 


ement  by  laiimg  healm.  gang  activities  and  plans  for  reprisal  arrangement,  the  girl  called  Carson  at 

Stricken  five  years  ago,  Carson  suf-  ous  editors  of  an  earlier  era  would  8^  powerful  gang  against  another,  the  Herald  &  Examiner  and  asked  if 
fers  with  a  heart  ailment  which  has  have  shrunk  from  even  coi^idermg.  pursuLt^o^his  policy  of  he  would  like  to  meet  Durkin,  him- 

J^dily  grown  worse.  Despite  a  grm  In  later  years,  Carson  gave  his  system  th/^ews-and,  always,  W  self.  Carson  leaped  to  the  opportu- 

gternunation  to  stay  in  harness,  he  a  name.  Appropriately,  he  dabbed  it  g  practiced  nity.  Durkin  a  day  or  two  before  had 

last  to  yield  to  his  JgJfscle  journalism,  and  the  name  kidnaping  long  Lfore  it  just  bumped  off  his  fifth  or  sixth 

®  ®  became  a  commercial  arm  of  gang-  victim  somewhere  in  Missouri  and, 


iJ3  forc^  at  last  to  yield,  to  his  “muscle  journalism,”  and  the  name 

y  ician  s  orders.  ITie  d^tors  man-  stim  .  «  became  a  commercial  arm  of  gang-  victim  somewhere  in  Missouri  and, 

ate  IS  ban^hment  from  the  humidity  Born  m  Chicago  m  1881  of  Sc^ch-  instances  in  it  appeared,  was  getting  tired  of  the 

the  SMboard,  and  so  Carson  will  jnsh  p^ents  who  were  devoiff  Wes-  record  at  Chicago  of  kidnapings  strain  of  his  profession.  He  was  about 
0  to  retirement  m  the  southwest  im-  Wan  Methodists  (they  named  him  j  ^  by  Carson  and  his  special-  ready  to  give  up  and  wanted  to  talk 
l  Ty-trained  ffiner-circle  of  assLtants,  it  over  personally  with  Carson  to  seal 

Walter  Howey  His  Mentor  a  n7«inn  for  to  whom  he  referred  as  his  “cleanup  the  bargain.  Okay,  said  Carson,  we’ll 

Ui.  i  Carson  grew  up  with  a  passion  tor  ,  „  an 

S'eer  of  mcH  ®  truth  which  still  flamed  when  he  went  i  u  .  j  Eludes  Police  with  Durbin 

into  newspaper  work.  Reluctant  al-  There  was  the  celebrated  case  of  Eludes  Police  with  Durkin 

^  enough,  on  Dec.  30, 1903,  ta^about  himself,  he  unbent  Church,  who  died  on  the  gal-  And  while  at  least  300  special  of- 

uie  Iroquois  Theater  fire  m  Chi-  -jobt  in  November  1019  to  ex-  ®  killer.  Church  slew  two  fleers  were  roaming  Chicago  on  the 

Pso,  one  of  the  big  news  stories  of  _  bnneh  of  Ameriran  Lesion  ®tole  an  expensive  car  in  lookout  for  the  desperado,  Carson  was 

^at  era  Helping  to  cover  this  fire  newsoanermen  who  were  en  route  to  Chicago,  fleeing  to  Wisconsin.  Tipsters  taken  in  a  cab  to  a  point  on  the  south 
^  which  591  persons  perished  was  .u  ^  ?  Lesion  convention  in  Min-  Carson  the  slant  on  the  story,  side  and  switched  into  an  armored 

prson  s  first  task  in  major  newspa-  neanolis  what  he  accented  as  a  news-  Carson  trailed  Church  to  a  village  in  car  where  Durkin  sat,  waiting.  Diag- 

work.  He  worked  through  that  paperman’s  job  ^  north  Wisconsin  woods.  He  had  onally  across  the  street  from  the  well- 

^testrophe  as  an  extra  man  for  the  ‘  .  n-  i  equipped  himself  with  all  sorts  of  lighted  comer  where  Carson  entered 

Press  Association.  Almost  from  Writs  for  Lovo  Diaries  warrants  and  writs,  prepared  for  the  car,  three  cops  were  in  a  huddle, 

date  to  the  day — Oct.  7,  1940 —  “News,”  Carson  said  to  the  boys,  “is  whatever  might  occur.  He  posed  as  eagerly  planning  to  capture  their  man 
ffhen  he  laid  down  his  working  tools,  simply  human  beings  and  what  they  the  state’s  attorney  of  Cook  County,  — if  he  dared  ever  return  to  Chicago — 
^rson  has  been  identified  with  prac-  No  matter  what  it  is  that  hu-  Illinois.  He  took  Church  bodily  from  and  land  the  $25,000.  With  curtains 

pcally  every  major  news  story  of  his  nians  do,  it  is  news.  It’s  news  to  the  small-town  constable  and  drove  drawn,  Carson  rode  for  half  an  hour 
most  widely-known  somebody.  And  getting  that  news,  with  him  back  to  Chicago,  where  he  through  well-lighted  streets  in  con- 
best-remembered  of  these  stories  completely,  every  vital  bit  of  it,  pumped  him  dry  of  news  and  helped  versation  with  Durkin,  who  approved 

^  himself  dug  out  and  brought  to  ^  newspaperman.  That’s  pave  the  way  for  Church’s  eventual  the  surrender  terms  and  fixed  it  up 

F-e  eyes  of  the  world.  all  there  is  to  it,  so  far  as  I  know.”  confession.  to  give  up  in  Carson’s  office  to  federal 

A  was  Frank  Carson — he  and  Walter  Pursuant  to  this  policy  of  getting  At  the  proper  time,  Carson  of  course  men. 

^iwey’  his  mentor,  a  Hearst  executive  all  the  news,  Carson  brought  into  turned  over  his  prisoner  to  the  proper  But  something  went  wrong  with  the 

C  ^  Boston — who  devised  and  being  the  “muscle  journalism  era”  authorities.  The  proper  time,  ^ways,  plan.  There  was  a  tipoff  somewhere, 
p  got  to  a  high  state  of  practical  that  made  him  famous.  It  was  Carson  was  after  the  prisoner  had  bron  bled  and  a  few  days  later  Durkin  and  his 


whatever  might  occur.  He  posed  as  eagerly  planning  to  capture  their  man 
the  state’s  attorney  of  Cook  County,  — if  he  dared  ever  return  to  Chicago — 
Illinois.  He  took  Church  bodily  from  and  land  the  $25,000.  With  curtains 


the  surrender  terms  and  fixed  it  up 
to  give  up  in  Carson’s  office  to  federal 
men. 

But  something  went  wrong  with  the 
plan.  There  was  a  tipoff  somewhere. 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  F, 


FRANK  CARSON,  CREATOR  OF  "MUSCLE  JOURNALISM",  RETIRES 


pretty  bride  were  in  their  Pullman 
drawing  room  in  a  train  in  the  yards 
at  St.  Louis.  Suddenly  the  sleeper 
they  were  on  was  cut  off  from  the 
the  rest  of  the  train  and  shunted 
aside  on  a  switch.  Immediately  more 
than  fifty  federal  agents  and  St.  Louis 
police  surrounded  and  stormed  the 
car,  breaking  in  the  door  and  taking 
Durkin.  He  was  surrounded  by  rifles, 
sawed-off  shotguns  and  automatics, 
but  the  man-power  against  him  was 
too  great.  Durkin  was  manacled  and 
started  back  to  Chicago,  where  most 
of  the  crimes  he  had  to  face  had  oc¬ 
curred. 

Carson  figured  the  hour  the  train 
was  due  in  Chicago — about  8  p.m., 
the  time  of  the  first  edition.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Wabash  railroad  for 
a  train  stop  in  a  prairie,  far  from  any 
station,  midway  between  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago.  He  sent  two  planes 
with  reporters  and  photogs — a  stunt 
not  in  general  use  in  that  era — to  meet 
the  train  at  the  secret  stop.  When 
the  train  reached  the  Union  Station  in 
Chicago,  the  Herald  &  Examiner  was 
on  the  street  with  four  solid  pages  of 
pictures  of  Durkin  and  his  pretty 
bride. 

Then,  in  the  rush  at  the  station, 
while  federal  men  and  police  swarmed 
about  their  prize  catch,  Carson  and 
his  “cleanup  squad”  managed  to  slip 
the  petite  Mrs.  Durkin  from  under 
the  eyes  of  her  captors,  smuggle  her 
to  the  off-side  of  the  train,  through 
tunnels  and  dark  passages  to  a  wait¬ 
ing  taxicab  and  spirit  her  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner. 

The  Kidnaper  Is  Kidnaped 

Perhaps  it  was  his  logical  destiny 
that  Carson,  the  creator  of  the  kidnap 
technique  when  news  requirements 
demanded  it,  should  himself  one  day 
be  the  victim  of  his  own  system.  At 
any  rate,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  news¬ 
paper  executive  in  the  history  of 
American  newspaperdom  to  have 
actually  been  kidnaped  by  a  rival 
after  financial  inducements  failed  to 
attract  him. 

ITiis  occurred  in  1919.  Carson  was 
day  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Walter  Howey,  who  as  a  Tribune  ex¬ 
ecutive  had  hired  Carson,  had  mean¬ 
while  gone  to  the  Herald  &  Examiner 
as  managing  editor  and  was  eager  to 
get  Carson  in  his  organization.  He 
had  repeatedly  made  overtures,  but 
Carson  rejected  the  offers.  Carson 
liked  the  Tribune,  enjoyed  working 
with  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  then  its 
editor,  and  didn’t  want  to  quit.  He 
told  Howey  so.  But  Howey  had  other 
ideas. 

Early  in  the  day  that  Carson’s  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Tribune  expired — 
Howey  knew  the  date— the  Tribune 
management  handed  Carson  another 
contract,  renewing  the  old,  which 
Carson  placed  in  a  pigeonhole,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  sign  it  at  the  end  of  the 
day’s  work.  Howey  meantime  had 
contacted  em  actor  then  appearing  in 
a  Loop  theatre,  a  bosom  pal  of  Car¬ 
son’s,  and  together  they  concocted  a 
scheme. 

“You,”  Howey  told  the  actor,  “call 
Frank  and  make  a  date  to  have  a  few 
drinks  with  him  at  (naming  the  bar). 
Give  him  the  old  knockout  drops — 
you  know,  we’ll  use  something  that 
won  t  harm  him  but  will  put  him  out 
for  a  little  while.  Then  you  pile  him 
back  in  the  rear  room  when  he  gets 
sleepy.  I’ll  do  the  rest.” 

Which  is  exactly  what  happened. 
The  sleeping  Carson  was  placed  on  a 
couch  behind  the  barroom.  There 
Howey  and  his  own  squad  gathered 
him  into  a  taxicab  and  removed  him 
to  the  Howey  residence.  They  took 
Carson’s  clothing  and  left  him  locked 


in  a  room  he  had  never  seen  before. 
But,  before  leaving  him  there,  Howey 
managed  to  sit  him  upright  in  a  chair 
and  guide  his  hand  into  making  two 
signatures — one,  his  resignation  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  effective  imme¬ 
diately,  the  other,  signing  a  contract 
to  be  city  editor  of  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Finds  "Resignation”  Posted 

When  Carson  awoke  at  about  8 
a.m.  he  didn’t  know  where  he  was  or 
what  had  happened.  He  noted  his 
clothing  was  gone  and  assumed  at 
first  he  had  been  robbed.  No,  there 
was  his  purse,  money  intact,  on  a 
table.  A  bathroom  was  equipped 
with  towels  initialed  “W.  H.”  but  that 
didn’t  give  him  a  clue,  at  the  moment. 
Wrapping  himself  in  a  blanket,  he 
escaped  from  the  house  through  a 
basement  window.  Once  outside,  he 
discovered  it  was  Howey’s  home. 

Swell,  he  thought,  guessing  that  he 
must  have  had  one  too  many  and 
had  been  taken  in  tow  by  his  old 
friend.  Still,  he  couldn’t  remember 
having  had  more  than  one  or  two 
drinks.  Very,  very  puzzling. 

Hastening  to  his  home,  he  learned 
the  Tribune  had  been  calling  him  in¬ 
cessantly.  He  rushed  to  the  office, 
only  to  discover  his  own  signed  resig¬ 
nation,  with  the  “accepted”  endorse¬ 
ment  across  its  face,  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board.  So  cleverly  had 
Howey  managed  his  maneuver  that  at 
first  the  Tribune  management  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  Carson  version 
that  it  was  a  bona  fide  kidnaping.  In 
fact,  it  was  years  afterward  before 
Capt.  Patterson  finally  understood  and 
accepted  the  story  as  completely  true, 
and  forgave  with  his  blessing. 

Frank  Carson  began  his  newspaper 
work  while  in  high  school  in  Chicago. 
When  he  was  16  he  published  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  paper,  which  he  called  the 
Southwest  Leader.  It  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  6,000  and  he  sold  it  when  he 
found  his  advanced  studies  required 
more  of  his  time. 

A  Memorable  Scoop 

His  active  work  in  the  big  league 
began  with  the  City  Press  Association 
in  1905.  His  first  job  on  a  newspaper 
was  with  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  where 
he  worked  for  about  a  year,  going  to 
the  Tribune  in  1906.  For  six  years 
he  was  with  the  Tribune,  going  then 
to  the  Examiner  as  day  city  editor  in 
1912,  remaining  there  until  1914.  Back 
to  the  Tribune  in  1914  as  assistant  day 
city  editor,  he  remained  about  a  year 
and  joined  the  Chicago  Herald  as  day 
city  editor. 

It  was  on  the  Herald  that  he  pulled 
one  of  his  early  and  memorable  scoops 


in  connection  with  the  Eastland  dis¬ 
aster.  By  a  clever  maneuver  with  the 
fire  and  police  departments,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  have  fire  trucks  carry  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  to  a  mass 
burial  in  such  a  manner  that  he  got 
exclusive  pictures  and  sob  stories 
galore  for  his  own  paper;  and  through 
the  employment  of  all  the  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  clerks  in  the  office  as 
emergency  reporters  he  contrived  to 
present,  on  the  morning  after  the 
tragedy,  nearly  two  hundred  pictures 
of  the  victims,  as  compared  with  his 
rival’s  three  or  four.  After  this  pic¬ 
ture  scoop — at  a  ratio  of  about  100  to 
1 — the  Tribune  went  into  a  huddle 
and  brought  him  back.  He  remained 
with  the  Tribune  from  that  date,  in 
1915,  until  his  kidnaping  in  August, 
1919. 

Kidnaped  into  a  city  editorship,  he 
remained  with  Hearst  until  1928.  He 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner  in  1921,  and  subse¬ 
quently  served  the  Hearst  system  in 
many  places.  He  was  one-time  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
was  in  charge  of  the  radio  develop¬ 
ment  for  Hearst  and  served  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  capacities  for  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization. 

Joined  N.  Y.  News  in  1928 

One  day  in  1928,  in  a  New  York 
subway,  he  encountered  Capt.  Patter¬ 
son,  ever  one  of  his  best  friends. 
Patterson  explained  anew  how  he  had 
at  first  questioned  the  kidnaping  epi¬ 
sode,  believing  it  to  have  been  a 
ruse  to  leave  the  Tribune  and  an  un¬ 
fair  one,  at  that.  But,  he  explained, 
Howey’s  sister  had  later  told  him  how 
it  had  actually  been  a  kidnaping,  gen¬ 
uine  knockout  drops  and  all,  and  how 
he  had  belatedly  accepted  the  story. 

“Are  you  happy,  Frank?”  the  old 
friend  wanted  to  know. 

“No,  I’m  not,  just  now,”  Carson 
replied. 

“Well,  come  on  back  to  the  old  out¬ 
fit — any  time  you  want,  and  we’ll  see 
if  we  can’t  all  be  happy  again.” 

Carson  rejoined  his  old  colleague, 
this  time  at  the  New  York  News.  He 
served  as  day  city  editor  of  the  News, 
later  going  to  Detroit  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Mirror  for  the 
Tribune-News  management  in  1931- 
32.  When  the  Mirror  was  suspended, 
he  returned  to  the  News,  and  since 
1935  has  been  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

When  newspaper  men  gather,  Car¬ 
son’s  exploits  are  related  as  legends 
of  the  craft.  There  is  the  episode  of 
Carl  Wanderer,  who  sang  “Old  Pal, 
Why  Don’t  You  Answer  Me”  on  the 
scaffold,  with  the  noose  about  his 
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neck  as  he  was  being  hanged  for  the 
“ragged  stranger”  murder  in  Chicago 
Carson  conceived  the  singing  idea 
and  had  his  reporter,  Charlie  Mac- 
Arthur,  make  the  arrangement  witl. 
Wanderer. 

And  there  was  one  of  Carson’s  best- 
remembered  scoops  —  especially  re- 
m.embered  by  the  Tribune  circulation 
department  —  on  the  Loeb-Leopold 
verdict.  All  Chicago  had  been  aroused ; 
by  the  trial.  Everybody  was  specu¬ 
lating  on  the  outcome.  Would  the  kill¬ 
ers  of  the  Frank  boy  die? 

The  day  before  the  verdict  was  to 
be  handed  down,  Carson  met  Justice 
Caverly,  who  sat  in  the  celebrated 
case,  by  appointment  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  hotel.  They  were  good 
friends,  and  Carson  talked  long  with 
the  justice,  praising  the  fortitude  and 
diligence  with  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  spectacular  trial.  Finally, 
drawing  very  close  and  appealing  to 
the  justice’s  sentimental  nature,  said 
“Justice  Caverly,  I’m  at  a  sort  of 
crossroads  in  my  career.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  you  couldn’t  utter  a  re¬ 
vealing  word  to  me.  But  it  would  be 
worth  everything  to  me — in  fact,  it 
may  mean  the  making,  or  the  break¬ 
ing,  of  me — if  I  could  know  what  your 
v'erdict  will  be  at  nine  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row. 

“Now  ...  I  know  you  couldn’t  ut¬ 
ter  a  word.  I  wouldn’t  ask  you  to 
But  ...  if  I  should  guess  correctly  at 
the  verdict,  will  you  just  look  out  at 
the  lake,  through  that  window?” 

The  justice  nodded  and  his  eyes  re¬ 
flected  a  gleam  of  friendliness. 
“Well,”  Carson  began  .  .  .  “life. . . .’ 
Justice  Caverly  turned  his  head 
slowly  and  gazed  at  the  lake. 

Loab-Laopold  Verdict  Scoop 
Next  morning,  after  the  regular  edi¬ 
tions  were  off  the  press,  Carson  held 
the  press  an  extra  hour — it  was  the 
joint  pressroom  of  the  Herald  &  &• 
aminer  and  the  Evening  American 
He  issued  100,000  extras,  with  96-poiiii 
8-column  headlines  shouting  “LOEB- 
LEOPOLD  GET  LIFE.”  These  ex¬ 
tras  were  at  every  strategic  circula¬ 
tion  point  in  Chicago  by  8:30,  wift 
grim  truck  drivers  guarding  Oiei' 
precious  cargo  until  the  release  was 
flashed. 

The  courtroom  was  equipped  wto 
special  telephones  and  Carson  and  his 
news  editor  sat  with  their  ears  glued 
to  the  receivers  as  Justice  Caveriy 
mounted  the  bench.  They  listened  as 
he  intoned  his  sentence  of  life,  fii® 
to  Loeb,  then  to  Leopold.  To  fiffl 
points  in  Chicago  the  word  was  flashed 
simultaneously:  “Let  ’er  go!” 

And  a  little  more  than  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  another  Chicago  paper  was  fu-'" 
ther  away  from  its  shop  than  the 
Loop,  Carson’s  100,000  papers  with  tb 
full  story  of  the  sentence  were  sold 
in  five  minutes’  time. 

Ever  the  symbol  of  the  startling,  the 
sensational,  Carson  was  bitter  alway: 
toward  his  own  conception  of  “y®*; 
low”  journalism.  He  gave  a  typi^ 
expression  of  this  to  an  office  boy  ^ 
was  hiring  six  months  ago.  The  lad 
in  his  application  for  a  job,  had  ex-  ■ 
pressed  the  desire  to  become  a  te- 
porter.  Carson  said  to  him: 

“Don’t  ever  allow  yourself,  just  tc 
make  a  story  more  colorful,  to  go  he 
yond  the  truth,  the  facts.  To  do  th8‘ 
is  yellow  journalism  and  never  ha-‘ 
had  any  place  in  my  idea  of  news 
The  truth,  itself,  is  usually  pl®*^ 
colorful;  if  you  get  all  the  facts, 
won’t  need  the  embroidery  of  t» 
imagination.  Yellow  journalism  is  , 
aggeration,  misstatements  either  dire^ 
or  by  implication.  It  stinks.  ; 

“My  God,  man,  in  my  day  I  ha''*  ^ 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Are  Professional  If 
$200  A  Month 

New  Wage-Hour  Redefinitions  Settle  Questions 
On  "Continuous  Assignment/'  "Executive," 
And  "Outside  Salesmen" 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  14— 

^  Revised  definitions  under  the  wage- 
hour  law  issued  today  by  Administra- 
tor  Philip  B.  Fleming  rephrase  the 
original  language,  drop  the  apparent 
requirement  for  journalism  school 
'*'**^'  training  and  make  a  salary  level  of 
r.ot  less  than  $200  a  month  one  of 
the  paramount  factors  in  deciding  who 
is  a  newsroom  “professional,”  and 
‘8.*°  therefore  exempt  from  the  “overtime” 
pgy  provision.  The  new  regulations 
are  effective  Oct.  24. 

°  The  salary  requirement  alone  will 
1  mean  that  more  than  75%  of  the  re- 
jj  porters  throughout  the  country  will 
ak  meet  the  test  of  professional, 

®  Col.  Fleming  said  at  a  press  confer- 
ence. 

Continuous  Assignment 

j  m.  The  problem  of  “continuous  assign- 
^  ment”  (correspondents  sent  out  of  the 
ly  at  cover  political  trips,  athletic 

j,  training  camps,  etc.)  will  be  met  by 
>  the  new  rules  because  such  work 
j  J.J.  rarely  falls  to  one  receiving  less  than 
J50  a  week,  and  otherwise  qualified, 

;  the  wage-hour  chief  reasoned.  They 
may  work  without  hourly  limitations. 

Managing  editor  and  city  editors 
fall  within  the  definition  of  exempt 
“executive,”  also  released  today. 

Obviously  pursuing  the  expressed 
tenet  that  “titles  can  be  had  cheaply 
and  are  of  no  determinative  value,” 
the  division  will  permit  the  paycheck 
.  j  to  balance  the  scales  of  “professional” 
^  determination.  Other  factors,  largely 

•  ex-  ®4ucational,  will  also  be  weighed,  but 

cula-  reminder  was  made  that  profes- 

^  sional  qualification  in  newspaper 

work  “is  largely  a  matter  of  degree, 

•  was  degree  is  usually  best  evi¬ 

denced  by  the  salary  received.” 

^itt  “For  this  reason,”  the  discussion 

id  his  continues,  “the  proposed  salary  re- 
gjyjj  quirement  will  tend  in  itself  to  pre- 
iverly  froni  the  exemption  newspaper 

led  as  workers  whose  work  is,  in  general, 
fiiS  not  ‘original  and  creative  in  character,’ 

’  fifty  6‘c.” 

ashec  After  setting  out  the  principle  that 
a  professional  person  is  additionally 
ir  be-  ®”8aged  in  work  “the  result  of 
,  which  depends  primarily  on  the  in- 
’  ventkm,  imagination  or  talent  of  the 
filth  the  report  states;  “Obvi- 

solc  majority  of  reporters  do 

Work  which  depends  primarily  on  in- 
tie  !®^*8®nce,  diligence,  and  accuracy.  It 
Iwavs  ^  minority  whose  work  depends 
'i.  primarily  on  ‘invention,  imagination, 
™  or  talent.’  ” 

yplCJ. 

igy  be  Salary  Is  Bast  Test 

le  lai  Dealing  with  the  salary  question. 
,d  ex-  giving  it  even  greater  weight,  the 
a  re-  '  ''cport  says  at  another  point:  “The 
salary  paid  the  employe  is  the  best 
ust  tc  single  test  of  an  employer’s  good  faith 
go  be-  '  characterizing  the  employment  as 
[o  th>i  3  professional  nature.” 
ar  bsi  Under  the  revision,  a  newspaper- 
news  man  without  college  training  cannot 
plenty  ope  for  professional  status,  unless 
Is,  work  comes  within  this  alterna- 

oi  fh  ,  ive:  “predominantly  original  and 
**•  1  ^  character  in  a  recognized 

1  f  *  ^  artistic  endeavor  as  opposed 
■  "^ork  which  can  be  produced  by  a 
I  hs't  I  person  endowed  with  general  manual 
cr  intellectual  ability  and  training, 
e  results  of  which  depends  primarily 


on  the  invention,  imagination  or  talent 
of  the  employe.” 

Although  attorneys  who  have  never 
attended  a  law  school  are  classified  as 
“professionals,”  and  the  same  is  true 
of  chemists  who  have  no  scholastic 
degree,  that  exempting  term  does  not 
extend  to  “such  quasi-professions  as 
journalism  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
employes  have  acquired  their  skill  by 
experience  rather  than  by  any  formal 
specialized  training.” 

To  qualify  as  an  “executive”  an 
employe  must  earn  a  weekly  salary  of 
not  less  than  $30,  must  have  manage¬ 
ment  duties,  direct  the  work  of  other 
employes,  have  authority  to  hire  or 
fire  (the  original  language  was  hire 
“and”  fire),  must  exercise  discretion¬ 
ary  powers,  and  must  not  devote  more 
than  20%  of  his  time  to  work  of  the 
same  nature  as  non-exempt  workers 
(eight  hours  in  a  40-hour  week.)  As¬ 
sistant  foremen  or  assistant  super¬ 
visors  qualify  as  “executives”  even 
though  they  do  not  customarily  head 
up  their  divisions,  provided  they  are 
otherwise  within  the  definition  as  set 
out  above. 

Working  Foramen 

Press  room  and  printshop  foremen 
were  described  as  typical  instances  of 
“working  foremen”  who  probably  will 
be  found  to  be  doing  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  similar  to  that  per¬ 
formed  by  non-exempt  employes.  Be¬ 
cause  an  executive  may  work  20% 
of  his  time  beside  his  fellow  employes 
it  was  thought  no  need  existed  for 
exempting  this  class  simply  on  the 
basis  of  title. 

The  minimum  pay  for  an  “adminis¬ 
trative”  position  was  fixed  at  $200  a 
month,  and  the  duties  were  confined 
to  supervisory,  non-manual  tasks  in¬ 
volving  the  exercise  of  discretion  and 
independent  judgment.  Typical  occu¬ 
pations  cited  under  this  heading  were 
personnel  managers,  credit  managers, 
buyers,  supervisors  of  machine  tools, 
safety  directors,  claim  agents,  audi¬ 
tors,  wage  rate  analysts,  tax  experts, 
etc. 

“Elxercise  of  discretion  and  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment”  is  considered  by 
the  wage-hour  division  to  be  the 
practice  most  nearly  determinative  of 
who  qualifies  as  an  administrative 
worker.  That  test  will  be  rigidly  ap¬ 
plied  to  “administrative  assistants” 


and  others  of  whatever  title  who  have 
similar  duties. 

Cartoonists  who  are  merely  told  the/ 
title  or  underlying  concept  of  a  car¬ 
ton  and  then  must  rely  on  their  own 
creative  powers  to  express  the  con¬ 
cept  were  placed  in  the  “professional” 
class,  as  distinguished  from  copyists 
or  animators  of  moving  picture  car¬ 
toons  or  retouchers  of  photographs. 

Outside  Salesmen 

The  original  definition  for  the  ex¬ 
empted  class  of  “outside  salesmen” 
was  expanded  to  cover  “soliciting 
orders  or  contracts  for  the  use  of 
facilities  for  which  a  consideration  will 
be  paid  by  the  client  or  customer.” 
This,  it  was  explained,  was  done  to 
extend  exemption  to  persons  selling 
radio  time,  newspaper  advertising 
space,  or  soliciting  freight  business, 
away  from  the  premises  of  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  wage- 
hour  division  here  describes  sale  of 
advertising  space  as  a  contract  for 
“the  use  of  facilities.”  Many  debates 
have  raged  about  administrative  de¬ 
terminations  of  the  position  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  world  of  business. 
Several,  including  the  wage-hour  di¬ 
vision,  have  insisted  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  is  “manufacturing”;  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
and  other  groups  claim  it  is  a  service 
trade,  selling  “use  of  facilities.” 

The  redefinitions  were  published  as 
a  Federal  District  Court  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  had  under  advisement  the 
argument  by  Elisha  Hanson,  counsel 
for  ANPA  that,  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  wage-hour  law  is  not  applic¬ 
able  to  newspapers. 

Col.  Fleming  was  asked  at  his  press 
conference  whether  he  had  any  doubt 
as  to  the  applicability  of  the  statute 
to  newspaper  publishing  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  none.  The  issue  of 
freedom  of  the  press  has  been  raised 
on  several  occasions,  he  said,  but  trial 
on  the  merits  had  been  avoided  by 
technicalities  raised  by  those  who 
made  the  challenge. 

New  Wage-Hour  Definitions 

IT.nitf.d  States  Department  of  I-abok 
Waoe  and  Hocr  Division- 
Wash  incton,  D.  C. 

Title  29 — L-ibor,  Chapter  V— Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  Part  .'141 — Sections  541,1  to 
541. 6--  Regulations  detining  and  delimiting  the 


terms  “any  employee  employed  in  a  hona  fide 
e>ecutive,  administrative,  professional,  or  local 
retailing  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  out¬ 
side  salesman”  pursuant  to  section  13(a)(1) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct. 

The  following  Regulations — Part  541,  Sec¬ 
tions  541.1  to  541.6  (Regulations  Defining  and 
Delimiting  the  Terms  “.\ny  Kmployee  Em¬ 
ployed  in  a  Bona  Fide  Executive,  Administra¬ 
tive,  Profession.Tl,  or  Local  Retailing  Capacity, 
or  in  the  Capacity  of  Outside  Sales”  Pursuant 
to  Section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  L.-ibor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act)  are  hereliy  issued.  These  regula¬ 
tions  rcpc.al  and  supersede  all  regulations 
previously  issued  defining  and  delimiting  the 
terms  “any  em|,loyce  employed  in  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administration,  professional,  or  local 
retailing  capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  out¬ 
side  salesman,”  and  shall  become  effective  on 
October  24,  1940,  and  sluall  nmtinue  in  force 
and  effect  until  hereafter  modified. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  12th  day 
of  October,  1940. 

Philip  B.  Fi.emi.ng,  .Xdministrator, 

Wage  and  Hour  Division, 

Published  in  the  Federal  Register  October 
15.  1940. 

Section  i>ll.l — Executive. 

The  term  “employee  employed  in  a  bona  fide 
executive  *  '  •  capacity”  in  section  13  (a) 

(1)  of  the  .\ct  shall  mean  any  employee 

(.\)  whose  primary  duty  consists  of  the 
management  of  the  establishment  in  which  he 
is  employed  or  of  a  customarily  recognized 
department  or  subdivision  thereof,  and 

(B)  who  customarily  and  regularly  directs 
the  work  of  other  employees  therein,  and 

(C)  who  has  the  authority  to  hire  or  fire 
other  employees  or  whose  suggestions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  as  to  the  hiring  or  firing  and  as 
to  the  advancement  and  promotion  or  any 
other  change  of  status  of  other  employees  will 
be  given  particular  weight,  and 

(D)  who  customarily  ami  regularly  exercises 
discretionary  powers,  and 

(E)  who  is  compensated  for  his  services  on 
a  salary  basis  at  not  less  than  $30  per  week 
(exclusive  of  board,  lixlging,  or  other  facil¬ 
ities),  and 

(F)  whose  hours  of  work  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  performed  by  nonexempt  employees  do 
not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
hours  worked  in  the  workweek  by  the  non¬ 
exempt  employees  under  his  direction;  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  subsection  (F)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  in  sole 
charge  of  an  independent  establishment  or  a 
physically  separated  branch  establishment. 
Se<-tioii  5 11. ‘2 — AdminUtrative. 

The  term  “employee  employed  in  a  bona 
fide  *  *  •  administrative  •  *  *  capacity”  in 
section  13  (a)  (1)  of  the  Act  shall  mean 
any  employee 

(A)  who  is  compens.ited  for  his  services  on 
a  salary  or  fee  basis  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than 
$200  per  month  (exclusive  of  board,  lodging, 
or  other  facilities),  and 

(B)  (1)  who  regularly  and  directly  assists 
an  employee  employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive 
or  administrative  capacity  (as  such  terms  are 
defined  in  these  regulations),  where  such  as¬ 
sistance  is  nonmanual  in  nature  and  requires 
the  exercise  of  discretion  and  independent 
judgment;  or 

(2)  who  performs  under  only  genenal  super¬ 
vision,  responsible  nonmanual  office  or  field 
work,  directly  related  to  management  policies 
or  general  business  operations,  along  special¬ 
ized  or  technical  lines  requiring  special  train¬ 
ing,  experience,  or  knowledge,  and  which  re¬ 
quires  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment;  or 

(3)  whose  work  involves  the  execution  under 
only  general  supervision  of  special  nonmanual 
assignment  and  tasks  directly  related  to  man¬ 
agement  policies  or  general  business  operations 
involving  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment. 

Section  .'Vll.S — Professional. 

The  term  “employee  employed  in  a  Ixana 
fide  *  *  *  professional  *  *  *  capacity”  in  sec¬ 
tion  13  (a)  (1)  of  the  .Act  shall  mean  any 
employee  who  is 
(A)  engaged  in  work 

(1)  predominantly  intellectual  and  varied 
in  character  as  opposed  to  routine  ment.d,  man¬ 
ual,  mechanical,  or  physical  work,  and 

(2)  requiring  the  consistent  exercise  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgment  in  its  performance,  and 

(3)  of  such  a  character  that  the  output  pro¬ 
duced  or  the  result  accomplished  cannot  be 
standardized  in  relation  to  a  given  period  ol 
time,  and 

(4)  whose  hours  of  work  of  the  same  nature 
is  that  performed  by  nonexempt  employees  do 
not  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  the  hours  worked 
in  the  workweek  by  the  nonexempt  employees; 
provided  that  where  such  nonprofessional  work 
is  an  essential  part  of  and  necessarily  incident 
to  work  of  a  professional  nature,  such  essen¬ 
tial  and  incidental  work  shall  not  be  counted  as 
nonexempt  work;  and 

(5)  (a)  requiring  knowledge  of  an  .advanoed 
type  in  a  field  of  science  or  learning  customarily 
acquired  by  a  prolonged  course  of  sjiecialiced 
intellectual  instruction  and  study,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  general  academic  education  and 
from  an  apprenticeship,  and  from  trai.oiig  in 
the  performance  of  routine  mental,  manual,  or 
physical  processes;  or 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


EVENING  TIMES  STARTS  IN  CHATTANOOGA 

'THE  Times  Publishing  Company  of  Chattanooga  entered  the  afternoon  field 
in  Chattanooga  Oct.  14  with  publication  of  the  Evening  Times.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  publishes  the  Chattanooga  Times,  which  has  operated  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  since  1869.  Julian  Larose  Harris,  executive  editor  of  the  morning 
paper,  whose  duties  now  are  curtailed  by  a  voluntary  “editorial  leave  of 
absence”  because  of  disagreement  with  the  Times’  support  of  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate,  Wendell  Willkie,  will  become  executive  editor  of  both 
papers  after  the  election  when  he  returns  to  full  authority.  Establishment 
of  the  Evening  Times  gives  the  city  three  newspapers,  the  News-Free  Press 
previously  operating  alone  in  the  afternoon  field  and  also  publishing  on 
Sunday.  All  three  Chattanooga  papers  are  members  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Alfred  D.  Mynders,  former  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  News  and  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Tribune  and  former  managing  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  is  editorial  writer  and  columnist.  Other  members  of  the  staff  include 
Kenneth  C.  Reeves,  city  editor,  from  the  copydesk  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch;  Springer  Gibson,  sports  editor,  from  the  morning  Times;  Fred 
Travis,  telegraph  editor,  from  morning  Times ;  William  Hines,  state  news  edi¬ 
tor,  morning  Times;  Miss  Stuart  Taylor,  society  editor,  from  Tribune. 


CARTOON  VIEWS  OF  DICTATORS'  MOVES  ON  INTERNATIONAL  CHESSBOARD 


A  SWELL  NIGHT  FOR  A  MURDER 


WATCHING  BOTH  WAYS 


LOOK  WHO'S  TELLING  US  OFF! 


Ann  Mergeii  in  Afiami  Daily  Xcws,  Oct  U 


-Herbert  B.  Block  of  NEA  Service  in  Xru>  York 
World-Telegram,  Oct.  IS. 


-Panic  Loring  in  Proi-idence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
Oct.  11. 


Joseph  H.  Ball, 
Newspaperman, 
New  U.  S.  Senator 

Stassen  Appoints  St.  Paul 
Writer  to  Fill  Unexpired 
Term  of  Lundeen 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Oct.  14 — Joseph  H. 
Ball,  political  writer  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  has  been 
appointed  United  States  ^nator  by 
Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 


Two  of  the  nation's  youngest  political  lead¬ 
ers  are  at  either  ends  of  this  handshake. 
At  the  left  is  Joseph  H.  Ball,  34  years  old 
political  writer  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  who  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Governor  Harold  E.  Stassen  of 
Minnesota  (right),  33  years  old. 

late  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen,  who  was 
killed  in  a  transport  airplane  crash  six 
weeks  ago  in  Virginia 

Mr.  Ball  arrived  Oct.  17  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  he  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  Henrik  Shipstead,  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

His  term  will  last  until  January  3, 
1943,  but  he  hcis  announced  he  will 
run  for  re-election  in  November,  1942, 
to  a  full  six-year  term. 

Only  34  years  old,  the  new  solon  is 
the  youngest  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  His  closest  rival  in 
rge  is  35-year-old  Senator  Holt,  who 
was  defeated  for  renomination  and 
will  leave  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Ball — Joseph  Hurst  Ball — is  a 


native  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  and  will 
be  35  years  old  Nov.  3. 

Well  over  six  feet  tall,  with  thick 
dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,  he  has  been 
a  newspaper  reporter  for  a  dozen 
years.  Since  1929,  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press,  and  political  writer  since 
1934. 

As  political  writer,  he  has  been  a 
close  student  of  government  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  His  views  and  judgment 
have  been  sought  by  many  men  in 
public  office. 

High  praise  for  Mr.  Ball  was  given 
by  Governor  Stassen  in  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  appointment.  “His  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  newspaper  man,”  the  gov¬ 
ernor  said,  “studying  both  sides  of 
problems,  watching  closely  the  actions 
of  all  political  parties,  his  faculty  for 
hard  work  and  careful  study  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  problems,  his  fundamental 
integrity  and  independence  of  judg¬ 
ment — all  these  are  qualities  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  making  him  a  great  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  state. 

Friend  of  Workers 

“I  know,”  Governor  Stassen  added, 
“that  he  will  prove  to  be  a  sincere 
fiiend  of  working  men  and  women, 
devote  himself  to  serving  the  farmers 
of  this  great  agricultural  territory,  and 
be  fair  in  his  actions  to  business.” 

Bom  in  1905,  Mr.  Ball  attended 
primary  and  high  schools  in  Crooks- 
lon,  Minn.,  and  spent  his  summers 
working  on  farms.  He  earned  money 
for  his  first  year  of  college  by  raising 
seed  corn. 

He  first  attended  Antioch  college  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  later  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  leaving  the 
latter  school  in  his  junior  year  to  en¬ 
ter  newspaper  work,  at  the  age  of  21, 
as  a  reporter  on  the  old  Minneapolis 
Journal  in  June,  1927.  Fifteen  months 
later,  he  embarked  on  a  year  of  free¬ 
lancing  and  writing  fiction,  and  in 
November,  1929,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  as  reporter, 
soon  becoming  assistant  city  editor. 
The  past  six  years  he  has  covered  poli¬ 
tics  for  both  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers 

Mrs.  Ball  is  the  former  Elisabeth 
Robbins  of  Minneapolis.  They  have 
three  children,  Jennifer  Ann,  10  years 
old;  Peter,  8,  and  Sara,  five  months. 


Max  Annenberg's 
Son  Fills  Dad's 
N.  Y.  News  Post 

Ivan  Pinch-Hits  as  Circu¬ 
lation  Chief  While  Max 
Recovers  from  Operation 

Pending  Max  Annenberg’s  return  to 
his  duties  as  director  of  circulation 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Ivan 
Annenberg,  his  son,  who  has  been 
circulation  manager  of  the  Daily 
News,  will  fill  the  duties  of  director 


Max  Annenberg  Ivan  Annenberg 


of  circulation,  a  bulletin  board  notice, 
dated  Oct.  4,  and  signed  by  Captain 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher,  states. 

The  elder  Annenberg  was  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  Sept.  2  in  New 
York  City,  when  a  car  in  which  he 
was  a  passenger  was  struck  by  a  bus. 
The  accident  led  to  a  condition  in 
which  a  major  operation  was  advis¬ 
able.  He  was  operated  on  Sept.  20. 

“I  regret  to  say  complications  have 
followed  and  Mr.  Annenberg’s  re¬ 
covery  is  not  as  rapid  as  was  hoped 
for,”  Captain  Patterson’s  statement 
says.  “His  convalescence  will  extend 
over  a  considerable  length  of  time.” 

Mr.  Annenberg  now  is  convalesc¬ 
ing  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  according  to  his  son,  but  it  is 
planned  to  move  him  shortly  to  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Hospital,  New  York. 

Two  other  appointments  have  been 
brought  about  by  this  shift,  Ivan  An¬ 
nenberg  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  William  B.  Denhart.  who  has 


been  assistant  circulation  managei 
becomes  circulation  manager,  and  Ed 
ward  Tracy,  chief  inspector  of  deliv¬ 
ery,  is  now  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Ivan  Annenberg,  only  35,  has  bee: 
in  the  newspaper  business  since  Maj 
1923,  when  he  carried  a  route  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  From  the  route  he  went  ti 
“jumper”  of  a  paper  delivery  truck 
then  became  a  truck  driver.  He  wi 
married  in  August,  1924,  when  he  go 
his  first  white  collar  job  at  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  counter  of  tht 
Tribune. 

He  solicited  advertising  until  No¬ 
vember,  1925,  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Tribune  to  Liberti 
magazine  and  went  to  New  York  a.- 
an  advertising  salesman.  A  year  lat¬ 
er  he  went  back  to  the  circulatio: 
field  as  assistant  circulation  manage; 
of  Liberty,  which  post  he  filled  unti 
1928. 

That  year  he  was  appointed  Lib¬ 
erty’s  circulation  manager.  When  to 
magazine  was  sold  he  was  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Detroit  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  remained  there  until  Augus’ 
1932,  when  the  Mirror  was  sold. 

In  November  of  that  year  he  joinec 
the  Daily  News  as  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  A  year  and  a  half  late 
ho  was  moved  to  the  post  of  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  the  post  he  held  unt 
this  latest  change. 

Max  Annenberg,  65,  veteran  in  to 
newspaper  circulation  field  and  ow 
of  the  most  widely  known  men  n 
that  branch  of  the  industry,  startec 
selling  newspapers  on  Chicago  stree 
corners  when  he  was  eight  years  oli 
in  1883.  In  1882,  at  17,  he  got  a  joi 
as  circulation  manager  of  the  hous 
organ  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fau 

When  the  Fair  closed  he  joined  to 
Chicago  Tribune  as  a  claim  adjust¬ 
ment  man  in  the  subscription  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1900  he  became  circulatio- 
manager  of  the  old  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  and  remained  there  10  years-  k 
1910  he  went  back  to  the  Chicag 
Tribune  as  circulation  manager,  when 
hr  remained  until  1925  when  he 
named  general  manager  of  Libertj 
magazine.  When  Liberty  was  so* 
he  became  general  manager  of  tb 
Detroit  Mirror.  He  went  back  to  N®’ 
York  in  1932  as  director  of  circula 
tion  of  the  Daily  News,  which  post » 
has  held  since. 
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First  reporter  in  this  country  was  Samuel  Topliff,  Jr,,  of  Boston, 
who  put  out  into  the  harbor  in  a  rowboat  in  1811  to  get  the 
news  from  incoming  ships. 


AP  Artist  Barrow's  conception  of  the  dramatic  scene  at  the 
AP  meeting  in  Chicago  Oct.  4,  1893,  when  members  pledged 
$320,000  to  fight  the  United  Press  of  those  days. 


“AP— The  Story  of  News”  Is  a 
History  of  News  Gathering 


ri'  WAS  AN  ambitious  title  that 
Oliver  Gramling  selected  for  his 
book  which  appears  this  week,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  research  and 
writing — “AP — The  Story  of  News.” 
(Farrar  &  Rinehart.  New  York.)  It 
Is  a  monumental  document  of  506 
pages,  and  if  it  doesn’t  tell  the  whole 
story  of  news,  it  is  a  closer  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  history  of  American 
journalism  than  anything  which  has 
been  attempted  since  Frederic  Hud¬ 
son’s  work  of  more  than  50  years 
ago. 

The  story  of  American  newspapers 
as  purveyors  of  news,  rather  than  of 
opinion  and  politics,  really  begins  in 
Boston  with  young  Samuel  Topliff, 
Jr.  This  son  of  a  sea  captain  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  mutinous  crew  had  to  find 
employment  in  order  to  support  his 
widowed  mother.  He  found  it  with 
Samuel  Gilbert,  who,  for  some  time, 
had  been  recording  marine  intelli¬ 
gence  and  other  information  in  “news 
books”  which  were  consulted  by  mer¬ 
chants,  traders  and  seafaring  folks  at 
tlie  Exchange  Coffee  House.  Gilbert 
had  the  glimmering  of  the  idea  of 
recording  news  systematically,  but 
found  the  task  too  consuming  of  time 
needed  for  other  duties,  .and  the  ener¬ 
getic  young  Topliff  came  on  the  scene 
as  the  first  legman.  He  was  quick 
to  learn  that  second-  and  third-hand 
Versions  of  an  incident  were  likely  to 
he  well  embroidered.  And  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  efforts  to  get  news  from 
first-  hand  sources  had  a  touch  of 
orama  and  a  major  bearing  on  na¬ 
tional  history. 

Threat  of  War  in  1811 

He  was  new  on  the  job  when  a 
runner  panted  into  the  reading  room 
with  the  word  that  an  unidentifiable 
ship  was  entering  the  harbor.  The 
year  was  1811.  The  threat  of  war 
was  in  the  air,  even  as  it  is  today. 
But  in  1811  there  were  no  cables  and 
no  wireless  to  outpace  the  scream  of 
the  first  shell,  and  Boston’s  commer- 
eial  folks  had  been  sitting  on  the  edge 
Cf  their  chairs  for  weeks.  War  meant 
•^in  for  many  of  them,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  this  nameless  vessel  might 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

betoken  dreadful  tidings  It  was  a 
black,  stormy  night — a  tide  on  which 
a  ship  would  not  attempt  a  landfall 
unless  it  bore  important  information. 

With  the  coffee  room  in  an  uproar, 
Topliff  slipped  outside,  ran  to  the 
end  of  Long  Wharf  and  rowed  the 
Reading  Room’s  boat  into  the  raging 
gloom  of  the  harbor.  He  returned 


Oliver  Gramling 

hours  later,  wet  to  the  skin,  with  the 
news  that  the  vessel  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  brig  Latona,  Captain  Blanchard. 
She  had  been  stopped  at  sea  by  a 
British  man-of-war,  whose  com¬ 
mander  had  told  the  captain  that  the 
British  navy  had  massed  a  large  force 
at  Halifax  and  was  ready  for  a  “rup¬ 
ture  with  America.” 

That  was  major  news  for  Boston. 
It  was  also,  although  few  knew  it  at 
the  moment,  the  beginning  of  system¬ 
atic  gathering  of  news  for  American 
newspapers.  Topliff  continued  to 
meet  incoming  craft  at  Boston.  Be¬ 
fore  long,  he  had  persuaded  several 


papers  to  subscribe  to  regular  reports 
which  he  wrote  in  longhand  and  de¬ 
livered  by  messenger  and  stagecoach. 
Others  imitated  his  enterprise.  A 
boatman  for  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Courier  picked  up  the  first  news  that 
the  War  of  1812  had  been  ended  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1814.  This  news  arrived  seven 
weeks  after  the  event,  and  five  weeks 
after  General  Andrew  Jackson  had 
overwhelmed  the  Peninsular  veterans 
of  Pakenham  at  New  Orleans — a  bat¬ 
tle  which  would  not  have  been  fought 
had  news  been  able  to  travel  at  a 
speed  greater  than  that  of  sailing 
packets. 

10  N.  Y.  Dailies  in  1827 

New  York  moved  into  first  place, 
both  in  news  and  commerce,  about 
seventeen  years  after  Topliff’s  inno¬ 
vation.  Its  nine  dailies  were  bitter 
contestants  for  news.  They  resented 
the  advent  of  the  tenth — the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  owned  by  the  mer¬ 
chant-philanthropist  Arthur  Tappan 
and  managed  by  David  Hale.  That  was 
in  1827,  only  a  few  years  before  Day 
was  to  found  the  Sun,  Bennett  the 
Herald,  and  Greeley  the  Tribune.  But 
their  hate  in  1828  was  directed  at  the 
vigorous  newcomer.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  nine  established  dailies  had 
its  rowboat  service,  and  Hale’s  men 
came  back  to  the  office  day  after  day 
with  their  heads  laid  open  by  blows 
from  belaying  pins.  The  harbor  was 
not  a  healthy  spot  for  news-gathering. 
Hale  then  outfitted  a  sailing  vessel, 
named  Journal  of  Commerce,  1828. 
That  was  in  October,  and  despite  his 
efforts  to  keep  his  plans  secret,  the 
other  papers  learned  of  his  innova¬ 
tion  and  put  a  sloop  of  their  own  into 
service.  The  two  boats  raced  to  Sandy 
Hook  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
1828  showed  her  heels  to  the  competi¬ 
tor,  Thomas  H.  Smith.  No  news  boat 
had  ever  gone  so  far  from  shore,  and 
the  Journal  of  (Uommerce  had  many 
hours’  advantage  over  the  old  rivals. 

Hale  used  this  advantage  to  issue 
extras  during  the  daylight  hours — 
there  were  no  evening  papers  then — 
and  within  two  years  had  expanded 


his  enterprise  to  the  reporting  of 
domestic  news  by  pony  expresses  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Washington. 
President  Andrew  Jackson’s  message 
in  1830  was  brought  to  New  York 
within  two  days — to  the  amazement 
of  the  populace.  Within  three  years 
Hale’s  pony  expresses  had  cut  the 
running  time  to  20  hours,  beating  the 
government’s  own  express  by  one, 
even  two,  days. 

Penny  Herald  in  1935 
Hale  had  opened  a  new  era.  It 
was  to  be  widened  greatly  by  the 
Scot,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  who 
established  the  Herald  in  May,  1835 — 
a  penny  paper  like  Day’s  Sun  which 
had  appeared  two  years  earlier,  and 
a  new  and  formidable  news  rival  for 
the  smug  six-penny  journals  which 
had  dominated  the  field.  Dominated? 
Maybe  the  word  is  an  exaggeration. 
According  to  Mr.  Gramling,  the  city 
then  had  a  population  of  270,000  and 
the  total  daily  circulation  of  all  pa¬ 
pers  was  only  42,000.  Bennett  brought 
to  this  unsaturated  area  the  genius  of 
a  real  reporter — a  man  who  wrote 
news  that  people  wanted  to  read  and 
as  they  wanted  to  read  it.  He  was  a 
tough  competitor,  on  top  of  every  idea 
that  would  make  his  Herald  first  with 
the  news.  He  learned  that  Daniel 
Craig — an  important  figure  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Associated  Press — had 
established  a  carrier  pigeon  service 
cut  of  Boston.  Moses  Beach,  editor 
of  the  Sun,  and  Arunah  S.  Abell,  who 
had  just  established  the  Baltimore 
Sun  after  helping  Beach  and  Day  to 
get  started  in  New  York,  had  tied 
ui>  with  Craig  on  a  news  service. 
Bennett  got  into  the  swim  without 
delay,  bought  pigeons,  shipped  them 
to  Craig,  and  before  long  was  offer¬ 
ing  Craig  $500  an  hour  for  every  hour 
that  his  birds  delivered  news  to  the 
Herald  ahead  of  its  contemporaries. 
He  also  put  both  pigeons  and  pony 
expresses  to  work  between  New  York, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  Albany. 

It  was  an  expensive  operation  in 
those  days.  National  advertising  was 
a  long  distance  in  the  future  and  most 
merchants  regarded  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  confession  that  their  estab¬ 
lishments  were  less  than  top-notch. 
Newspapers  were  becoming  real  news¬ 
papers,  fighting  hard  for  supremacy 
in  giving  the  public  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  of  national  and  foreign  news, 
and  there  simply  wasn’t  enough  reve¬ 
nue  to  meet  expenses.  Hale  was  the 
first  to  recognize  the  need  for  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  blind  competi¬ 
tion.  Like  all  of  the  other  six-penny 
publishers,  he  despised  the  sensation¬ 
al,  penny  Herald,  but  he  did  not  let 
hatred  and  pride  beget  disaster.  He 
went  to  Bennett  and  proposed  a  pool¬ 
ing  of  effort  in  the  coverage  of  the 
Mexican  War  and  other  major  news. 
Bennett  accepted.  That  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  step  toward  co-operative  news 
gathering. 

Beginnings  of  AF 

A  year  later,  in  May,  1848,  ten  men 
representing  the  six  foremost  dailies 
of  New  York  met  in  the  Sun  office. 
Never  before  had  these  people  assem¬ 
bled  in  one  room.  No  room  in  the 
city  had  been  big  enough  to  hold  all 
of  them  at  one  time.  There  were 
Bennett  and  Frederic  Hudson  of  the 
Herald;  James  Watson  Webb  and  his 
managing  editor,  Henry  Raymond, 
of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer;  Gerard 
Hallock  and  David  Hale  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce;  Horace  Greeley  of 
the  Tribune,  Moses  Beach  of  the  Sun, 
and  Eustace  and  James  Brooks  of  the 
Express.  Hale  and  Bennett  had  been 
pleased  by  the  success  of  their  co¬ 
operation,  and  they  sought  to  extend 
it.  Hale  was  the  spokesman.  The 
telegraph  had  arrived  a  year  or  two 
before,  with  its  New  York  terminal 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Defense  Won’t  Slow 
1941  Automobile  Plans 


THE  LARGE  DEFENSE  orders  which 
the  automobile  industry  has  ac¬ 
cepted  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  production  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks,  leaders  of  the  industry  stated 
emphatically  in  New  York  this  week 
at  the  New'  York  Automobile  Show. 

In  statements  to  newspapers  and  in 
addresses  to  dealers  and  others, 
spokesmen  for  the  industry  were 
agreed  that  the  large  defense  expendi¬ 
tures  in  all  lines  will  create  greater 
buying  power  and  thus  prove  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  automobile  market.  They 
were  united  in  the  opinion  that  con¬ 
tinued  normal  production  of  passenger 
cars  and  trucks  is  in  itself  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  defense  economy. 

The  41st  annual  New  York  show' 
opened  Saturday,  Oct.  12,  with  optim¬ 
ism  as  its  keynote.  Sales  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1940  were  28.8%  ahead 
of  the  same  1939  period.  The  show  will 
run  through  Oct.  20.  A  new  high 
attendance  record  is  expected.  On 
Sunday,  Oct.  13,  the  paid  attendance 
ran  36%  ahead  of  the  same  day  a 
year  ago.  On  display  were  18  makes 
of  the  nine  manufacturers.  For  the 
first  time  Ford  was  among  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.  Heretofore  he  has  held  a 
separate  show.. 

New  York  newspapers  reported 
large  gains  for  the  week  for  their 
auto  show  sections  and  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  classification  generally. 

The  Mirror^s  auto  show  section 
was  four  pages  larger  this  year  than 
last  with  paid  linage  showing  a  20.7% 
increase.  Walter  Rompel,  director  of 
national  advertising,  predicted  the 
paper  wrill  have  an  increase  of  32.2% 
in  linage  during  the  auto  show  week. 

William  E.  Robinson,  advertising 
director  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  re¬ 
ported  their  auto  show  section  car¬ 
ried  27,900  lines,  or  a  gain  of  4,450 
lines.  Up  until  Wednesday  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  had  an  automotive  linage 
gain  of  8,000  lines  for  the  show 
period. 

The  World-Telegram  show  issue 
was  up  4,349  lines,  and  an  estimated 
show  period  from  Oct.  11  to  19  in¬ 
clusive  should  show  a  total  increase 
of  6,500  lines,  Hal  Fletcher,  adver¬ 
tising  directof  reported. 

The  Daily  News  reports  an  increase 
of  five  pages  of  advertising  in  its 
show  section  and  that  the  automotive 
linage  for  the  month  so  far  is  up  con¬ 
siderably,  as  well  as  new  car  linage. 

C.  L.  Starr,  national  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Post,  reported  the  paper 
published  the  largest  auto  section  in 
many  years,  showing  a  gain  of  almost 
40%  over  last  year.  Total  linage  for 
the  show  week  will  show  a  corres¬ 
ponding  gain,  he  predicted. 

The  Times,  ^though  not  revealing 
any  figure,  declared  its  show  sec¬ 
tion  produced  a  gain  over  last  year. 

The  Journal- American  auto  show 
section  had  an  increase  over  last 
year  and  copy  during  the  show  week 


industry.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
there  may  be  no  important  re-tooling 
for  new  models  of  passenger  cars. 

Regardless  of  the  war  preparations 
excitement,  most  of  the  auto  manu¬ 
facturers  declare  that  there  is  a  steady 
rise  in  sales.  It  is  not  expected  that 
newspaper  linage  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  lowered.  Many  of  the 
1941  models  will  be  offered  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price.  The  savings  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  re-tooling  and 
changes  in  designs  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  buying  public.  Many  cars  have 
added  new  gadgets  in  lieu  of  basic 
mechanical  changes. 

The  industry  on  the  whole  is  most 
optimistic  about  the  sales  of  the 
1941  models.  In  view  of  the  sales 
gains  so  far  this  year,  the  industry 
is  confident  that  the  public  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  their  purchases  of 
new  cars  even  though  no  radical  im¬ 
provements  in  design  or  construc¬ 
tion  are  made. 

Alvan  Macauley,  president.  Auto¬ 
mobile  Manufacturers  Association  and 
chairman,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  at 
the  opening  of  the  New  York  Auto 
Show  stated; 

"The  motor  industry  regards  the 
period  immediately  ahead  as  the  great¬ 
est  challenge  faced  in  its  history.  The 
new  production  year  brings  it  both  a 
demand  and  an  opportunity  to  prove 
its  capacity  in  vital  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  materials,  while  at  the 
same  time  meeting  a  rising  civilian 
need  for  automotive  products. 

‘‘At  the  high  rate  of  use  now  pre¬ 
vailing  for  automobiles,  the  industry 
faces  an  annual  replacement  job  run¬ 
ning  into  millions  of  vehicles,  cars 
that  must  inevitably  be  scrapped  even 
while  the  need  for  service  to  be 
rendered  increases. 

“Linked  with  the  demand  for  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  industry  in  the  year  ahead 
will  be  the  stimulation  of  the  national 
income  through  defense  spending. 
The  curve  of  purchasing  power  seems 
to  be  moving  upward.  On  the  sales 
side,  the  industry  therefore  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  strong  domestic  de¬ 
mand,  reinforced  by  the  increased 
values  which  have  been  built  into  the 
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CALENDAR 

On.  19-21— New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.  20-22— Mid-Atlantic  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Char¬ 
lotte,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

On.  20-22 — California  News¬ 
paper  Circulation  Managers’ 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  San 
Jose. 

On.  22— New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

On.  23-26  —  Association  of 
national  Advertisers,  31st  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

On.  24-23 — Four-A,  Pacific 
Council,  6th  annual  convention, 
Del  Monte,  Cal. 

On.  27-28  —  Ontario-Quebec 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
fall  conveniton.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 


1941  products.  While  the  foreign  sales 
situation  is  not  so  clear,  it  has  its 
bright  spots  which  the  industry  will 
encourage  and  develop  to  the  limit  of 
iti;  ability.” 

C.  E.  Wilson,  acting  president.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation,  said;  “In 
these  times,  it  is  very  difficult  and 
perhaps  useless  to  attempt  to  forecast 
business  beyond  the  immediate 
future.  The  prospects,  however, 
for  immediate  sales  of  cars  are  excel¬ 
lent,  possibly  10  or  15%  ahead  of  last 
year.” 

K.  T.  Keller,  president.  Chrysler 
Corporation,  at  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Auto  Show  said;  “I 
personally  believe  that  the  manufac¬ 
turing  side  of  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try  will  continue  to  be  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  preparing  this  nation’s 
defense,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can 
and  should  carry  on  its  production  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  for  civilian 
use.”  ' 

M.  M.  Gilman,  president,  Packard 
Motor  Car  Corporation,  said;  “It  is 
apparent  that  rumors  of  curtailed  new 
car  production  in  1941  are  without 
foimdation  in  fact.  On  the  contrary, 
the  automobile  has  become  a  basic 
necessity  in  the  American  way  of 
business  and  commerce.” 


Ford  Shifting 
Ads  From  Ayer 
To  Two  Agencies 

Ends  1 4- Year  Relationship 
. . .  Ford  Account  to  McCann- 
Erickson.  Mercury  to  Maxon 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  is  now  in 
tlie  process  of  shifting  its  advertising 
from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  which 
has  directed  the  account  since  1927, 
to  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  which  has 
handled  Ford  dealer  advertising  for 
seven  years,  and  to  Maxon,  Inc.,  which 
took  over  the  Lincoln-Zephyr  ac¬ 
count  in  August,  EIditor  &  Publisher 
learned  this  week. 

McCann-Erickson  will  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Ford  cars  and  Maxon  will 
direct  the  Mercury  account  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Lincoln  advertising.  Public 
relations  for  the  three  divisions  of 
Ford  will  be  handled  by  McCann- 
Erickson. 

Effective  Dote  Not  Disclosed 

The  Ayer  agency  still  is  handling 
some  of  the  Ford  business  which  was 
contracted  for,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  learn  the  date  the  agency  changes 
become  effective.  Executives  of  the 
agencies  involved  and  Ford  officials 
had  made  no  official  announcement 
up  to  the  hour  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press  Thursday,  but  the  im¬ 
pending  changes  were  confirmed  un¬ 
officially. 

Last  year  50%  of  Ford  advertising 
expenditures  went  into  newspapers. 
The  firm  spent  $3,008,072  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  was  the  sixth 
largest  advertiser  in  this  medium.  The 
total  advertising  expenditure  ran 
about  ^,000,000,  the  other  media  being 
magazines,  radio  and  outdoor. 

In  addition  to  Ayer,  some  of  the 
advertising,  such  as  the  Ford  dealers’ 
advertising  funds  and  Ford  Motor 
Company’s  branch  advertising,  has 
been  handled  by  McCann-Erickson. 

The  Ford  account,  one  of  the  largest 
held  by  an  agency  for  so  long  a  peri¬ 
od,  was  probably  shifted  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  according  to  an  executive 
cf  one  of  the  agencies  involved.  Only 
Henry  Ford  and  Edsel  Ford  really 
know  the  answers  and  they  did  not 
comment.  A.  R.  Barbier,  Ford’s  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  on  the  change¬ 
over.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  reason 
or  reasons  behind  the  Ford  move 
will  ever  be  known. 

The  Ayer  agency  built  up  the  pub¬ 
licity  smash  preceding  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Model  A  cars  and  handled  the 
advertising  during  the  evolution  of 
the  new  Ford  line,  including  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Lincoln-Zephyr  and 
Mercury  lines  and  the  V-8. 


GUILD  IN  RED  FOR  JUNE-AUGUST  QUARTER 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  from  June  1  to 
Aug.  31  totalled  $30,758.69,  according  to  the  audit  just  completed  by  Arthur 
J.  Seed  &  Co.,  expenditures  for  the  quarter  exceeding  income  by  $4,829.42. 

Total  income  for  the  quarter  was  $25,929.27.  Budget  allowance  for  the  quarter 
was  $28,787.70.  Total  expenses  for  the  quarter  were  $1,970.99  more  than  the 
budget  allowed.  The  comparative  statement  of  income  and  expenses  for  the 
period  showed  that  it  cost  the  union  $1,661.90  more  to  hold  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Memphis  than  the  budget  allowed.  It  was  explained  another  $1,000 
had  been  set  aside  from  the  previous  quarter  for  the  convention  expense. 

Another  entry  of  expense,  the  sum  of  $1,934.65,  was  for  an  “International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  Meeting.” 

Fort  Worth,  Oct.  16 — The  United 
States  is  on  the  threshold  of  the 

- - „  T  rvTTTo  HIT  rm.  gTeatost  business  boom  in  the  na- 

is  highly  satisfactory,  David  H.  Pres-  LOUIS,  Mo.,  Oct.  14 — The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  last  month  tion’s  history.  Publisher  Low'rj'  Mar- 

ton,  automotive  department  manager,  bought  full  pages  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Star  for  tin  of  the  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily 

reported.  The  month  as  a  whole  will  publication  of  its  Sept.  3  editorial,  “Dictator  Roosevelt  Commits  An  Act  of  Sun,  told  the  Fort  Worth  Advertising 

probably  be  as  great  as  last  October  War,”  printed  a  full-i>age  editorial  Sunday  urging  the  President’s  re-election.  Club  at  its  Wedne^y  luncheon 

which  was  one  of  the  finest  months  The  Post  in  1936  supported  Landon.  The  editorial  was  accompanied  by  a  n^eeting. 

in  automotive  advertising  ever  en-  Fitzpatrick  cartoon  showing  a  pair  of  scales  with  “New  Deal”  outweighing  Busine 


Lowry  Martin  Sees 
5-Year  Business  Boom 


POST-DISPATCH  SUPPORTS  ROOSEVELT 


joyed  by  the  Journal-American,  Pres¬ 
ton  stated. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  if 
the  country  gets  closer  to  war,  this 
may  be  the  last  auto  show  for  some 
time  to  come.  Judging  from  the  in- 


“Willkie  Version  of  New  Deal.” 


outweighing  Business  of  the  nation  will  remain 
on  the  upgrade  for  at  least  five  or 
six  years,  he  predicted,  pointing  out 
that  it  is  up  to  advertising  men  to 
see  that  their  firms  share  each  as 
it  should  in  the  business  that  will 


THANKSGIVING  DATE  POLL 

WITH  THE  DECISION  of  Governor  Heil  of  Wisconsin  to  designate  Thanks 

_ _  _  giving  Day  in  that  State  as  Nov.  28,  the  poll  of  governors  made  by  the  be  at  hand. 

creasing  orders  for  defense  projects  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  complete.  The  results  Mr  Martin  declared  that  the  boom 

there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  oi  the  poll  as  announced  by  the  Association  show  that  17  states  will  stick  to  in  Texas  already  is  under  way.  ac- 

certain  type  armaments  which  will  the  traditional  Nov.  28  and  the  balance  will  follow  Ih-esident  Roosevelt  in  celerated  by  the  national  government’s 

be  manufactured  by  the  automobile  designating  Nov.  21  as  Thanksgiving  Day.  defense  expenditures. 


for  OCTOBER  19,  1940 
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NAEA  Told  to  Give  Attention 
To  Retailers’  Problems 


Newspapers  Need  to  Improve  Selling  Methods 


With  Retail  Advertisers,  Admen  Are  Told  . . . 


Frank  Tripp  Made  a  Liie-Time  Member 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  15 — Newspapers  need 
to  improve  their  selling  methods 
n-ith  retail  advertisers,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  satisfied  customer  rela¬ 
tions  and  to  offset  possible  advances 
in  the  retail  field  by  other  media,  as 
well  as  to  continue  their  general  re- 
.search  and  constructive  selling  pro¬ 
gram  with  national  advertisers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  were  told  here  this 
week  at  their  regular  two-day  fall 
anvention. 

The  NAEA  heard  talks  by  their 
owm  members  and  outside  speakers 
advocating  more  uniform  research 
techniques,  greater  attention  to  the 
retailers’  selling  problems,  a  more 
standardized  method  of  handling  col¬ 
or  advertising,  and,  if  possible,  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  more  uniform  differential 
between  local  and  national  rates. 

Frank  Tripp  Honored 
The  members  took  time  out  from 
their  busy  program  schedule  to  pay 
tribute  to  Frank  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  by  elect¬ 
ing  him  to  a  life-time  membership  in 
the  association.  Mr.  Tripp  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gold  NAEA  membership 
card  by  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

The  association  adopted  the  report 
of  its  committee  on  standard  of  prac¬ 
tice  for  column  rules,  a’pproving  the 
recommendation  that  newspaper  ads 
should  be  not  less  than  one  inch  deep 
for  each  column  width  up  to  six 
columns.  On  the  matter  of  standards 
of  practice.  Mr.  Tripp,  as  chairman, 
reported  his  committee  approved  the 
definitions  of  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  as  previously  adopted.  As 
to  merchandising  service,  Mr.  Tripp 
said  his  committee  did  not  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  question  of  revising  mer¬ 
chandising  practices  was  referred  to 
the  NAEIA  board  of  directors. 

George  M.  Burbach,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispafeh,  presented  a  digest  report  of 
the  NAEA’s  committee  meeting  with 
the  Four  A’s  newspaper  committee. 
He  indicated  a  friendly  feeling  exists 
between  the  agency  structure  and 
newspapers,  both  having  the  mutual 
task  of  making  advertising  pay.  Con¬ 
cerning  questions  discussed,  he  said 
the  Four-A  committee  expressed  the 
fjclief  that  frequency  insertions  had 
not  been  fully  tested  to  prove  their 
merit,  but  suggested  if  more  papers 


would  try  this  plan  it  might  prove 
helpful. 

Interest  in  R-O-P  Color 

There  is  a  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  agency  clients  to  use  more 
newspaper  run-of-paper  color,  Mr. 
Burbach  reported.  The  Four-A  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  that  newspapers 
adopt  a  standardized  size  of  minimum 


contest  were  announced  as  follows:  ' 
Group  1,  Portsmouth  (O.)  Times. 
first;  Lima  (O.)  News,  second. 

Group  2,  Springfield  Illinois  State 
.Journal,  first;  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 
second. 

Group  3,  Los  Angeles  Times,  first; 
New  York  Sun,  second. 

After  hearing  “Brass  E.  Tacks,”  the 


NAEA  members  greet  William  A.  Thomson,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  at  Chicago 
convention  this  vreelt.  Left  to  right,  Col.  L.  W.  Herron,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star; 
William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  NAEA  vice-president  and  Program 
chairman;  Henry  W.  Mani,  Cincinnati  Post;  Buell  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call; 
Mr.  Thomson;  William  Wallace,  Toronto  Star;  President  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford  (III.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic;  and  Don  Patterson,  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers. 


A  group  of  NAEA  members  chat  Informally  between  convention  sessions.  Left  to  right: 
J.  Frank  Duffy,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Don  Bernard,  Washington  |D.  C.)  Post;  Wilson 
Condict,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  and  Perry  LaBounty,  Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph. 


Attending  NAEA  luncheon,  left  to  right: 
f-  P.  Monroe,  Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera; 
Gordon  Merrick,  Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  E»- 
Dress-Courier;  and  C.  A.  Blair,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe-News. 


color  ads,  favoring  one-half  page  as 
a  reasonable  minimum.  The  agencies 
also  urged  that  newspaper  color  rates 
be  standardized  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  agencies  contend  that  cost 
should  be  the  important  element  in 
determining  advertising  rates  and 
urge  that  cost  accounting  methods  be 
applied  in  handling  local  and  national 
rate  differentials.  They  also  ask  that 
publishers  define  in  their  rate  cards 
what  is  retail  and  what  is  national 
advertising  “and  then  stick  to  it.”  On 
the  rate  differential,  the  NAEA  com¬ 
mittee  countered  with  the  suggestion 
that  agencies  study  the  radio  rate 
situation,  pointing  out  that  there  is  a 
growing  spread  in  the  differential  in 
that  medium. 

Winners  in  the  NAEA  fall  exhibit 


“mystery  man”  of  Sales  Management 
magazine,  deliver  a  practical  talk  on 
how  to  cultivate  better  relations  with 
agency  space  buyers  at  the  Monday 
h’ncheon,  the  NAEA  had  as  its  guest 
speaker  today,  G.  Victor  Lowrie,  media 
director  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.  He  spoke  on 
“Newspaper  Buying.” 

Defends  ABC  Plan 
At  the  outset,  Mr.  Lowrie  spoke  in 
defense  of  the  ABC  visualization  pro¬ 
posal,  stating  agency  space  buyers 
need  a  clearcut  breakdown  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  by  counties.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  general  theme  of  his  talk, 
the  speaker  declared  too  many  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  lise  newspapers  to 
influence  dealers  and  do  not  use  suffi- 


A  trio  of  Ohio  NAEA  members,  left  to 
right:  H.  R.  Schaffner,  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers;  Charles  B.  Hinkle,  Lima  News;  and 
A.  C.  Mullin,  Dayton  Journal-Herald. 

cient  space  to  sell  consumers.  He 
said  agencies  are  alarmed  at  the 
“thinness”  of  schedules,  which  are 
often  merchandised  to  dealers,  but 
fail  to  do  a  complete  selling  job  with 
consumers.  He  also  declared  the  fre¬ 
quency  insertion  plan  has  not  had  a 
sufficiently  widespread  test  to  prove 
its  worth  to  advertisers  generally. 
Touching  on  the  rate  differential,  he 
said  it  should  at  least  be  uniform 
among  newspapers. 

Two  other  guest  speakers  offered 
friendly  criticism  to  newspapers.  Ben 
Wood,  managing  director  of  the  Tea 
Bureau,  New  York,  said  newspapers 
have  failed  to  maintain  their  leader¬ 
ship  in  research  and  promotion.  His 
general  criticism  was  that  newspapiers 
have  lost  track  of  their  customers’ 
problems,  citing,  for  instance,  the 
growth  of  super  markets.  If  news¬ 
papers  don’t  educate  local  dealers  on 
the  rise  of  super  markets,  they  stand 
to  lose  advertising  linage  from  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  effect  of 
“supers”  on  retailing,  he  said. 

D.  D.  McMahon,  Dixon,  Ill.,  Ford 
dealer,  spoke  enthusiastically  about 
newspapers,  asserting  that  such  ad-, 
vertising  adds  legitimacy  to  the 
dealer’s  sales  story.  He  advocated 
more  drama  in  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments.  Mr.  McMahon  also  discussed 
the  inner  workings  of  the  local  Ford 
dealer  advertising  program,  showing 
how  the  dealer  is  the  one  who  may 
determine  how  such  funds  are  spent 
in  his  city. 

Tribune  Radio  Survey 

George  Strecker,  Chicago  Tribune, 
presented  Chicago  radio  program  rat¬ 
ings  as  determined  in  the  Tribune’s 
1940  coincidental  telephone  survey. 
Made  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  the  study 
revealed  many  facts  concerning  radio’s 
apparent  shortcomings.  The  survey 
embraced  38.056  effective  calls  over 
a  seven-day  evening  period.  Of  the 
38,056  telephone  calls  made,  18.8% 
found  no  one  at  home;  44.6%,  at  home 
but  not  listening  to  the  radio;  and 
36.5%,  had  radios  turned  on  to  some 
station.  The  survey  revealed  that 
only  six  of  the  338  sponsored  or 
sustaining  programs  during  the  sev¬ 
en-day  evening  period  had  a  rating  of 
25%  or  better  of  the  listening 
audience.  Among  the  201  sponsored 
piograms,  six  rated  25%  or  more; 
six,  20  to  25%;  10,  15  to  20%,;  24, 
12%;  46,  5  to  10%;  57,  1  to  5% ;  and  52, 
1%  or  less. 

Daytime  radio  programs  fared  even 
worse,  according  to  a  similar  Tribune 
telephone  survey  previously  made, 
covering  71,191  effective  calls.  Of  this 
number,  24%  were  not  home;  59.2% 
did  not  have  their  radios  turned  on; 
16%  were  listening  to  a  radio  station. 
The  survey  revealed  that  only  15  day¬ 
time  radio  shows  had  a  rating  of  5% 
or  better. 

President  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford 
till.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT _ 

New  Advertising  "First"  in  San  Diego 


classification.  In  the  former  field  the 
work  of  some  2,000  stores  was  re¬ 
viewed  and  analyzed.  Copy  of  several 
hundred  food  stores  was  examined. 


FIRSTS  in  advertising  are  about  as  1940.  The  award  brought  to  light  an 
rare  as  the  dodo  these  days,  but  advertising  success  story.  Founded 


we  believe  an  authentic  first  was  reg-  25  years  ago,  the  Morris  Plan  of  San 
istered  in  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  Francisco  did  not  begin  to  advertise 


and  Tribune  Sun,  Oct.  9,  by  the  Phil-  extensively  until  1923.  Newspapers 


Sheldon  Coons 
Resigns  from 
Lord  &  Thomas 


lips  Company,  advertising  agency 


were  the  backlog  of  the  effort,  but 


For  its  client,  the  First  National  ether  media  were  also  used. 


Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  San  Diego, 


According  to  John  del  Cardayre, 
who  handles  the  account  for  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  agency,  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory.  Starting  at  less 


Agency  Executive  to  Become 
“Personal  Consultant"  to  a 
Few  National  Companies 

leldon  R.  Coons,  executive  vice- 


than  $800,000  in  1923,  the  institution’s  President  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  an- 
annual  vo’ume  of  loan  business  rose  nounced  this  week  that  he  has  re- 


to  more  than  $3,000,000  in  1928,  and 
more  than  $8,000,000  last  year,  with 
1940  running  well  ahead  of  last  year’s 
record  volume. 


j»your  oijglL 


Stutter-Style  Movie  Copy 

THIS  WEEK  we  chanced  across  a  re¬ 
cent  (Sept.  5)  copy  of  the  Christ¬ 
church  (New  Zealand)  Press,  and 
were  very  much  taken  by  the  one- 
column  classified-display  style  movie 
advertisements  which  filled  the  top 
half  of  the  front  page.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
page  was  devoted  to  other  classified 
notices.  Repetition  really  means  repe- 


Sheldon  Coons 


signed  from  that 
firm  and  will  re¬ 
tire  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency 
field.  He  joined 
Lord  &  Thomas 
almost  10  years 
ago,  going  there 
from  the  post  of 
executive  vice- 
president  of 
G  i  m  b  e  1  Bros., 
Inc.,  with  whom 
he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  12 
years,  first  as  di- 


tition  in  New  Zealand.  Here  is  a  re-  rector  of  sales  and  advertising  and 
production  of  a  section  of  one  ad  which  later  as  general  merchandise  manager. 


ran  liy4  inches  deep:  He  had  been  advertising  manager  of 

A  STORY  WITH  A  PUNCH.  1  £ri^,'pa'!‘?om*m4"to 
EXCITING!  .  .  .  UNUSUAL!  sales  manager  of  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co., 

I  Portland,  Ore,  1918-19. 

irk  A  iM  d  r'lrrkijr'E'  Lord  &  Thomas  he  became  suc- 

B  cessivly  a  vice-president,  executive 

JUAIN  g  IrtiUKtFCi  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  firm’s 

JOAN  B  GEORGE  New  York  office,  and  a  director. 

B  „„  Mr.  Coons  will  remain  with  Lord  & 

RENNET  1  g  KAr  1  Thomas  until  Dec.  31,  following  which 

BENNETT  g  RAFT  he  will  serve  a  small  group  of  national 

BENNETT  B  RAFT  companies,  non-competitive  with  each 

£■' . .  u™  of 

and  advertising. 

—  With — •  Edward  Lasker  was  elected  first 

ILADYS  GEORGE  vice-president  and  general  manager 

I  T  rkvn  Turki  4T\i  i  t^e  agency,  and  L.  M.  Masius,  vice- 
LLUiU  rNULAiN  |  president,  as  manager  of  the  New 

—  And  —  I  York  office,  Don  Francisco,  president, 

0^1  17  n  1  I  announced  later. 

e  ver  opu  ar  |  Edward  Lasker  became  associated 

WALTER  PIDGEON  |  with  the  London  office  of  Lord  & 

_ jn _  I  Thomas  in  1934  and  a  year  later  trans- 

,  '  ferred  to  the  New  York  office.  In 

Walter  Wanger  s  j  September,  1937,  he  was  elected  a  di- 

I  rector  and  vice-president  in  charge 
■-  ■  —  I  of  all  broadcasting  activities.  Mr. 

“THE  HOUSE  Masius  became  associated  with  Lord 

“THE  HOUSE  I  ^  Thomas  in  1926.  He  has  served  as 

“Ttl®’  HrtiTGP'  '  vice-president  and  managing  director 

Irlt,  rUJUacj  I  q£  L,Qrd  &  Thomas’  European  business. 

TUR  R  \v  '  Thomas  A.  McAvity,  manager  of  the 
APRnS  THR  rVv-  *  Thomas  radio  office  in  Holly- 

AGnllSS  1  rlEj  dAi  w'ood,  has  now  been  elected  vice-pre- 

ACROSS  THE  BAY  *  !  sident  and  will  be  transferred  to  New 

.  . . .  .  Lasker  as  general  director  of  radio 

WE  WE  WE  WE  personally  feel  that  activities. 


Hie  First  Natioiial  SiiriiK  Batik 


A  STORY  WITH 
EXCITING!  .  . 


A  PUNCH. 
“UNUSUAL! 


JOAN 

JOAN 

JOAN 


it  prepared  and  placed  an  ad  offering 
to  loan  money  to  those  wishing  to  buy 
airplanes  for  private  use.  Copy,  which 
ran  11  inches  on  three  columns,  car¬ 
ried  a  big  cut  of  a  plane  in  flight,  and 
said  in  part:  “The  First  National  will 
help  you  buy  your  own  plane.  .  .  . 
You  are  invited  to  discuss  an  airplane 
lean.  .  .  .’’ 

W.  L.  Phillips  of  the  agency  said 
“there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  financing  of  airplanes  for  private 
ownership  will  give  the  industry  a 
boost  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
automobile  field  which  today  sells 
80%  of  its  cars  on  the  time  plan.” 


BENNETT 

BENNETT 

BENNETT 


GEORGE 

E 

GEORGE 

= 

GEORGE 

RAFT 

g 

RAFT 

M 

RAFT 

Sold  Political  Series 

THE  Toledo  Times,  of  which  C.  J.  ^  ■  ■■  ■  — 

Tefft  is  advertising  manager,  re-  B  “THE  HOUSE 

ccntly  sold  a  series  of  six  full-page  y  “THE  HOUSE 

political  advertisements  supporting  g  “TTIIT  HrAITGR 

the  Republican  party.  The  first  page  g  initi  rnjuaCi 

M  B  ACROSS  THE  BAY** 

Must  Speak  Up!  We  Must  Act!  was  p  AnRrkCC  t'uc'  dav’- 

unusual  in  that  neither  Mr.  Willkie  g 

nor  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  mentioned  by  g  ACROSS  THE  BAY 

“bureaucrats  in  Washington,”  “manu-  WE  WE  WE  WE  personally  feel  tha 
factured  crises,”  “foreign  ideologies,”  it  gives  the  impression  that  New  Zea 


—  With  — • 

GLADYS  GEORGE 

LLOYD  NOLAN 
—  And  — 

The  Ever  Popular 

WALTER  PIDGEON 

—  In  — 

Walter  Wanger’s 


factured  crises,”  “foreign  ideologies,”  it  gives  the  impression  that  New  Zea-  Norman  W.  Morrell  of  the  New 
and  “indispensable  men.”  Copy  was  land  has  a  large  population  of  plain  York  radio  department  will  succeed 
signed  by  The  Committee  for  Ameri-  and  fancy  stutterers.  Mr.  McAvity  about  Jan.  1  as  manager 


can  (Constitutional  Government.  It 
was  written  by  H.  J.  Gadel  and  all  six 
pages  were  sold  within  ten  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Tefft. 


and  fancy  stutterers.  Mr.  McAvity  about  Jan.  1  as  manager 

of  the  firm’s  Hollywood  office. 

Copy  Prizes  Awarded  Fergusson  has  been  elect- 

VTNrrFMT  FnwAnne:  s  r-n  xt  managing  director  of  Lord  & 

ENT  EEWARDS  &  CO.,  New  Thomas,  Ltd.,  London,  to  succeed  Mr. 


coraing  to  Mr.  leni.  York,  publishers  of  trade  magazines  Masius.  ’ 

and  syndicate  services,  has  announced  ■ 

Coast  Ads  Win  Prize  two  awards  for  new.spaper  advertising  xjpAir  niaii  lUTPltyniPP 

LEON  LIVINGSTON  Advertising  excellence.  rMr.W  AIMA  iyil:.jyiDbn 

Agency,  San  Francisco,  recently  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  Thos.  Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
took  a  lx)w  when  the  Morris  Plan  given  first  place  in  the  1939-1940  com-  York,  has  been  elected  to  membership 
Bankers  Association,  meeting  in  that  petition  for  department  stores  and  in  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
eitv  awarded  the  Morris  Plan  of  San  specialty  shops,  and  the  Economy  tisers,  Inc.,  fklward  B.  Austin,  vice- 


NEW  ANA  MEMBER 

Thos.  Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  elected  to  membership 


city,  awarded  the  Morris  Plan  of  San  specialty  shops,  and  the  Economy 
Francisco  first  prize  for  professionally  Grocery  Stores  Corporation  of  Boston 


prepared  advertising  submitted  for 


Grocery  Stores  Corporation  of  Boston  president,  will  represent  his  company 
was  awarded  first  in  the  food  store  in  the  ANA. 


SAVE 


ON  1940  AND  1939  CARS 


np.  fictrr  mAt  n  coir 

Mf  AiOUT  t2l  tfU  TN«M 

rou  fAjoi 


Morris  plan's  nduoed  finaiKC  nan  apply  both 

ao  new  cats  and  good  19)9  used  cats.  (Slighdy  meet  on 
older  modds).  Down  payment  as  usual  in  cash  or  trade 
fialanct  financed  in  convenieni  monthly  payments  Service 
and  tnsuiancc  advanti^.  aoo.  Come  in  and  get  the  fvts. 
(ALSO  CASH  LOANS  ON  CABS) 


OUR  ISih  YEAR 


MORRIS 
PLAN 


OF  SAN  FRANCI 


Morris  Plan  copy  which  won  first  prize  for 
San  Francisco  bank.  (Sea  Col.  1) 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


ol 


THE  GENERAL  BAKING  COM¬ 
PANY,  bakers  of  Bond  Bread  and 
other  bakery  products,  Emnounces  ef¬ 
fective  immediately,  the  appointment 
of  Newell-Emmett  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  for  its  New  England  and  New 
York  Division  bakeries;  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  for  its 
Pennsylvania  Division  bakeries; 
Mitchell-Faust  Company,  Chicago,  for 
its  Central  Division  bakeries.  No 
appointment  has  as  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced  regarding  the  agency  for 
its  Southwest  Division  bakeries. 

National  Fabrics  Corporat.on  has 
appointed  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc., 
as  its  advertising  agents. 

Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc., 
South  Bend,  is  launching  a  magazine 
campaign  supplemented  by  newspa¬ 
per  schedules  in  all  principal  markets 
using  large  space  and  a  high  rate  of 
fr^uency.  The  newspaper  schedules 
will  peak  Washer-Ironer  Week. 

Fanny  Farmer  Candy  Shops  Inc. 
has  started  its  new  fall  campaign  this 
week.  Newspapers  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  with  copy  keyed  to  the 
Halloween,  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  The  New  York  office 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
is  the  agency. 

The  Market  Record,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
publishers  of  Automobile  Dealers 
Market  Record,  and  Davidson  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation,  Chicago  manu¬ 
facturers  of  office  equipment,  has 
apjwinted  Almon  Brooks  Wilder,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  accounts. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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for  OCTOBER  19.  1940 

^  m  V  ■  *  ■  reports.  The  magazine,  business  and 

ABC  Newspaper  Executives  to  fuSessrL 

F.  W.  Stone,  Parents  Magazine,  was 

1  * _  J.  *  ^  1  1|_  ^  re-nominated  as  a  director  by  the 

|UCLK6  Af  ISUCLUZCL  lion  \Ar  0]rK0iJDl6  the^^cTpper'^F^  re¬ 
named  by  the  farm  paper  group. 
Mason  Britton,  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 

Committee  of  Seven  Named  to  Co-operate  with  [ng  co.,  was  re-nominated  by  the 

business  paper  division. 

Newspaper  Directors  . . .  Macy.  Col.  Smith 

.  itiT  t  morning  said  that  membership  has 

iteSl^n  os  J^^emJ^e^S  OI  uoara  reached  an  all-time  high  —  2,049 

against  2,006  a  year  ago.  Most  classes 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  17-A  committee  of  city  zone  than  is  now  possible.  It  is  After  several  ^endments  tlm  was  ^oS°'?a  ’ 

seven  newspaper  executives  will  be  a  means  of  making  newspaper  circu-  in  substance  the  resolution  adopted.  g  « ^ong  na- 

appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  lation  more  certainly  effective.  It  will  The  advertiser  division  renewed  its  ^ 

r  newspaper  directors  of  the  materially  increase  the  use  by  adver-  conviction  in  the  principle  that  ad-  The 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to  tisers  of  audit  reports,  and  it  would  vertisers  need  a  breakdown  of  the  ^ 

devise  better  methods  of  presenting  be  a  “thumping  good  thing  for  news-  density  of  newspaper  circulation  by  National  Advertisers  .  237 

information  desired  by  advertisers  on  papers.”  cities  and  counties  to  the  po^lation  ^^^VtUinTAgenci^sl . 

the  circulation  of  daily  newspapers.  Most  of  the  discussion  that  imme-  hy  families  m  such  units.  Ihe  ad-  pull  Service .  64 

That  was  the  decision  of  the  newspa-  diately  followed  Mr.  Kynett’s  presen-  vertisers  also  reconunended  the  pres-  and  Duplicate  Service .  70 

per  division  of  the  ABC  at  its  meeting  tation  was  adverse  to  the  proposal,  crit  visualization  plan  to  be  offers  Weekl:y'^  Papers  .  66 

this  afternoon,  after  a  long  discussion  pointed  out  by  Ralph  Cowan,  to  newspapers  on  an  optional  basis,  Magazines  .  225 

of  the  so-called  “Visualization  Plan.”  Toronto  Star,  and  Clarke  F.  Waite,  pending  further  study  in  perfecting  BusU,ess^TaWr;' 270 

The  discussion,  while  spirited,  was  Southern  California  Newspapers,  that  the  plan  from  the  standpoiM  of  the  Miscellaneous  .  3 

temperate  and  evidenced  the  wish  of  proposal  to  show  the  percentage  greatest  possible  accuracy.  They  al^  "2049 

the  newspaper  members  of  the  ABC  gf  newspaper  circulation  to  county  suggested  to  publishers  the  desirabil- 

to  furnish  all  practicable  information  family  population  would  not  give  the  ity  in  their  own  interest  to  show  a  “While  income  did  not  quite  cover 

on  their  circulation  to  the  buyers  of  advertiser  any  information  of  genuine  breakdown  of  city  zone  circulation,  expenses,”  he  said,  “the  amount  it 

their  space.  The  problems  which  the  ^gg  ^i^g  buying  of  space,  that  15%  Advertiser  members  adopted  a  res-  fell  short  was  less  than  $2,000,  which 
new  conunittee  will  consider  now  seem  coverage  of  some  coxmties  was  worth  olution  favoring  a  “spot  check”  be  1*5  close  figuring  on  an  operation  of 
to  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  me-  more  than  85  or  100%  in  others  and  added  as  a  regular  feature  of  news-  almost  $600,000.  Included  in  expenses 
chanics  of  furnishing  the  data.  fhg  plan  had  no  provision  for  that  paper  audits  when  it  becomes  finan-  were  several  non-recurring  items  so 

Two  Directors  Resign  sort  of  analysis.  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  cially  feasible  to  do  so.  They  turned  that  the  present  outlook  is  that  the 

Two  directors  of  the  newspaper  News,  declai^  that  the  drive  for  the  down  the  suggestion  that  ABC  fur-  Bureau  can  balance  its  budget  in  the 
division  tendered  their  resignations  circulation  breakdown  was  coming  nish  information  on  circulation  de-  coming  year. 

because  they  expect  to  be  engaged  largely  from  the  advertiser  group  partment  expenditures,  declaring  it  is  “The  Bureau’s  reserve  ftmds  ap- 
^  during  the  next  year  in  national  de-  which  was  buying  shopping  news,  not  within  the  function  of  the  ABC  to  plicable  to  audit  service  to  be  ren- 
fense.  J.  Noel  Macy,  publisher  of  the  magazine  and  radio  facilities,  in  audit  circulation  expense.  dered,  are  in  large  part  invested  in 

Westchester  County  Newspapers,  in-  preference  to  newspapers.  >pijg  advertiser  division  nominated  United  States  and  Canadian  bonds, 

formed  the  membership  that  he  will  The  tide  turned  when  S.  E.  Tboma-  for  re-election  all  of  the  directors  to  the  value  of  more  th^  $150,000. 
probably  be  called  into  active  service  son,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Times,  whose  terms  expire.  Those  re-nom-  The  Bureau’s  cash  position,  too,  is 

with  the  National  Guard,  and  asked  followed  Mr.  Estes’  discussion.  inated  are  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Gen-  strong.  The  amormt  of  cash  in  our 

that  the  body  name  a  successor  for  his  These  advertisers  who  wanted  the  c^al  Foods  Corporation;  William  A.  banks  is  adequate  for  the  Bureau’s 

unexpired  term  of  one  year.  By  ac-  information  covered  by  the  plan  are  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  needs.” 

claraation  the  divisions  named  Verne  prospective  customers  of  newspapers,  Company;  W.  S.  McLean,  Fisher  Body  Shryeck  Reappointed 

E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  to  fill  Thomason  said,  regardless  of  Bivision,  General  Motors  Corpora-  ^Ir.  Thomson  reported  that  Man- 

Mr.  Macy’s  place  as  a  director  in  Class  .^^^irgre  they  are  spending  their  cur-  Uon;  Stuart  Pealxjdy,  the  Borden  aging  Director  Shryock  has  been  re- 
Five — newspapers  having  *  less  than  rent  appropriations.  As  newspaper  Company;  D.  D.  Richards,  Sears,  Roe-  appointed  for  a  tetm  of  three  years. 
15,000  circulaticm.  Mr.  Joy’s  direct^-  publisher,  he  declared,  “we  want  buck  &  Co.;  and  H.  H.  ^mer, 

ship,  representing  newspapere  m  me  space  and  we  ought  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  jggg  reason  ^ing  that 

cratral  time  zone,  was  fiUed  by  the  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Agency  Division  Resointlon  the  regular  auditors  had  to  spend 

election  of  Horace  Powell,  busmess  objective.”  He  urged  that  the  J.  O.  Carson,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  ad-  so  much  time  on  outside  investiga- 

^ager,  of  the  AtMtUaJemrrm,  or  a  pyjjijshers  “be  reasonable,”  to  re-  dressed  the  advertiser  division  on  the  tions.  The  Bureau’s  staff  is  not  ade- 
o-year  term.  Col.  E.  G.  omit  ,  pu  -  j^gy^ber  that  the  new  plan  calls  for  use  of  ABC  reports  in  his  organiza-  quate  for  the  amount  of  extra  work 
Usher  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Kcc-  information  than  the  papers  tion.  of  this  character  which  has  been  im- 

Wh^e* HeSb^rfe  elw-  furnishing  in  their  reports  The  advertising  agency  division  Posed  upon  it  in  recent  years,  be- 

tion  became  bp  hfs  Wn  called  as  a  bureau.  He  conceded  that  the  also  adopted  a  strong  resolution,  cause  it  slows  down  the  regular 

Sta^  aWetn  tJ^e  vo^e^  mechanics  of  the  plan  were  probably  favoring  in  principle  the  visualiza^  auditing  schedules, 

svlvania  anH  bis  nlace  was  filled  bv  P®Hect  and  not  generally  ap-  tion  plan  as  proposed  to  the  news-  “The  Bureau  needs  more  auditors,” 

Buell  W  Hudson  Woonsocket  tR  I )  Pbcable,  but  argued  that  the  pub-  paper  division.  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  he  declared.  “I  think  the  directors 
Call.  Mr.  Hudson’will  represent  news-  ?“*!^**  Company,  Inc  was  re-nom-  made  a  mistake  a  year  ago  when  in 

papers  in  the  eastern  time  zone  W  3“vernsers  in  worxmg  out  a  prac-  mated  as  an  agency  director  on  the  our  zeal  to  keep  down  expenses  we 
J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  ^  refund  ^  $34,000  in  dues  to 

was  re-elected  as  director  represent-  To  Work  with  Newspaper  Directors  The  three  other  media  divisions  of  tbe  members.  This  reserve  had  ac- 
fflg  the  Canadian  newspaper  member-  Walter  Dear,  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  the  Bureau  held  comparatively  short  cumulated  as  a  result  of  certain 
ship.  City,  seconded  Mr.  'ITiomason’s  argu-  meetings,  each  voicing  their  opposi-  economies  and  I  think  that  some  part 

Kvnott  Catm  ment  and  presented  a  resolution  call-  tion  to  the  request  made  by  adver-  of  it  should  have  been  iised  to  em- 

Th  f  IT-  1-  *og  for  the  appointment  of  a  com-  tising  agency  buyers  that  the  Bureau  P^oy  and  train  new  auditors,  a  job  to 

Wat!  mittee  of  seven  members,  to  work  make  a  study  of  how  far  circulation  which  the  management  is  now  ad- 

the  ^  with  the  six  newspaper  directors  for  department  expenditures  might  be  re-  dressing  itself. 

Hoink  *  ii.  Company,  .  the  devising  of  a  workable  plan,  ported  and  broken  down  in  audit  “Last  year,  you  may  remember,  I 

flelphia,  in  the  absence  because  of  ill-  k 

Ws  committee  ^hichTvUed  the  MARSHALL  FIELD  BUYS  CONTROL  OF  PM  XlS’'ouiiL*’or?SaZ?2"to^^^ 

Mr.  Kvnett  declared  that  he  snoke  STOCKHOLDERS  of  the  Newspaper  PM,  Inc.,  voted  Thursday  afternoon  by  plement  the  work  of  our  auditors  in 
lor  the  interests  of  the  whole  advertis-  3  substantial  majority  to  accept  the  offer  of  Marshall  Field  to  purchase  outside  investigation.  Only  one 
big  business,  not  merely  as  the  repre-  control  of  PM.  The  offer  was  outlined  in  detail  in  the  Oct.  5  issue  of  Editor  &  ojwrtumty  for  su<m  use  <n  an  out- 

sentative  of  the  buyers  of  newspaper  Publisher,  page  5.  Mr.  Field  is  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  Marshall  Field,  ^  t 

^ce.  The  buyers,  he  said,  were  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  of  PM,  which  started  publication  ^  r  Ji 

toanunous  in  wishing  the  adoption  of  last  .Line  18  with  Ralph  Ingersoll  as  publ^her  and  editor.  In  a  ^tement  tJial,%irmanrgemenTfnr 

“le  proposed  plan.  He  asked  the  issued  after  the  stockholders  had  approved  his  offer  to  pay  $300,000  as  the  directors  under  whom  the 

newspaper  members  to  consider  it  purchase  price,  and  to  lend  $500,000  from  which  he  would  be  repaid  recent  ^^g  carried  on  are  optimistic 

om  the  standpoint  of  whether  the  advances  totaling  $100,000,  made  to  continue  PM,  Mr.  Field  said:  “I  am  glad  about  being  able  to  apply  it  in  the 

lon^  sound  and  whether  it  be-  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  forward  the  cause  of  PM.  Ralph  Ingersoll  future  with  a  saving  in  cost  without 

seek^^  ABC  structure,  and  to  and  his  associates  have  accomplished  the  remarkable  task  of  bringing  into  pny  sacrifice  of  efficiency.” 

pjact^^^r® .°  .  being  a  new,  liberal,  truth-seeking  newspaper.  It  is  my  conviction  that  their  Referring  to  the  proposal  of  the 

bi  princ'  ^  found  to  be  right  efforts  deserve  continued  support.  In  view  of  the  arrangements  which  have  Board’s  committee  to  show  on  the 

(J-  J  ■  now  been  made,  the  paper  can  and  will  carry  on  under  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  editor-  newspaper  audit  report  a  breakdown 

J  ®  would  permit  a  ship.  It  is  his  and  my  intention  that  the  policy  of  the  paper  shall  remain  un-  of  net  paid  circulation  by  coimties, 

more  intelligent  use  of  changed.”  Under  Mr.  Field’s  offer,  Mr.  Ingersoll  will  be  president  of  the  new  Mr.  Thomson  said:  “This  is  coverage 

spaper  circulation  outside  of  the  company  and  will  have  control  of  PM’s  editorial  policy  at  least  until  Dec.  10.  {Continued  on  page  40) 
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NEA  Launches  Bureau 
to  Sell  National  Copy 


paper  to  the  public  than  selling  its 
white  space  to  advertisers,”  declared 
Mr.  Richards.  “This,  of  course,  is  one 
of  those  whiskered  truisms  with  which 
we  are  all  patiently  familiar.”  He 
continued: 


NEA  and  NAM  presidents  greet  each  other  at  joint  meeting  of  NEA  Advisory  Council 
and  Newspaper  Association  Managers  in  Chicago  last  week.  Left  to  right,  front  row: 
Albert  Hardy,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  News,  Fred  Minder,  Nebraska  Press  Assn.,  NAM  re¬ 
tiring  president;  Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent,  NEA  president;  and 
Ray  Howard,  London  (O.)  Madison  County  Press.  Rear  row,  I.  to  r.:  Verne  McKinney, 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus;  W.  H.  Mclntire,  Vandalia  (Mo.)  Mail,  NEA  treasurer;  and 
Neal  Van  Sooey,  Azusa  (Cal.)  Herald,  CNPA  president. 


Must  Sustain  the  Press 

“I  sat  a  week  or  two  ago  with  an 
advertising  manager  of  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  food  manufacturing  company, 
who  uses  a  reasonable  amount  of 
newspaper  space,  and  was  extremely 
interested  when  he  told  me  his  com¬ 
pany  expects  this  year  to  use  more 
newspaper  advertising  than  was  used 
previously,  and  probably  more  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  than  will  be  used 
in  all  of  the  magazines  combined.  The 
reason  for  this,  he  said,  is  that  the 
press  must  be  sustained.  He  said  that 
in  these  perilous  times  without  news¬ 
papers  our  country  would  be  in  a 
terrible  turmoil  and  tumult  every¬ 
where  because  of  the  rumors  that 
would  be  flying  regarding  every  con¬ 
ceivable  thing.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  newspaper  is  the  safeguard  against 
the  malicious  rumor-monger  and  is 
also  a  protection  against  those  who 
would  become  unduly  hysterical  be¬ 
cause  of  rumors  spread,  even  though 
they  were  not  spread  with  malicious 
intent.  The  public,  he  jjointed  out, 
looks  to  the  newspaper  for  any  rumor 
which  is  heard  and  the  newspaper 
gives  all  of  the  facts  which  it  is  pos- 


sell  home-town  newspapers  to  national 
advertisers,  a  plan  previously  an¬ 
nounced  in  E.  &  P.  for  Oct.  5.  The 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  14 — Recognizing  the  frankly  told  the  group  that  small  town  _ 

necessity  of  promoting  and  selling  newspapers  were  not  getting  their  sibk  to  gVt.  ~  Thisriie  skTd^  is  such  a 
home-town  newspapers  in  the  non-  share  of  national  linage  because  the  stabilizing  influence  in  this  country 
metropolitan  field,  the  National  Edi-  national  advertiser  is  “ignorant”  of  that  he  has  even  proposed  to  the  news- 
torial  Association  has  embarked  on  a  the  potentialities  of  the  home-town  pf,per  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
program  to  create  more  national  ad-  market.  He  added,  the  reason  why  elation  of  Advertisers  that  every  ad- 
vertising«  for  country  weeklies  and  publishers  haven’t  been  able  to  get  vertiser  who  can.  give  every  possible 
small  town  dailies,  according  to  plans  their  market  facts  over  to  the  national  q£  linage  to  the  newspapers  even 
approved  here  last  Friday  and  Satur-  advertiser  is  because  “you  are  thous-  though  some  of  the  appropriations  in 
day  at  a  joint  meeting  of  NEA  Ad-  ands  of  people.  ^^dia  may  have  to  be  reduced 

visory  Council  and  Newspaper  Asso-  “You  must  bridge  that  gap  with  pHphtly. 

ci^on  Managers  Inc.  some  sort  of  cc^perative  or  central  pleasure  to  tell 

President  Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael  selling  agency,  he  said.  forward-looking,  patriotic  adver- 

(Cal.)  Ind^endent,  outlined  the  crea-  Information  Needed  tising  manager  that  I  believed  he  and 

tion  of  a  Public  Relations  Bureau  o  Bro-wn  likened  the  situation  of  ‘’^her  advertisers  would  be  surprised 

the  small  town  publisher  to  that  of  the  .the  results  they  will  get  because  of 
apple  growers  in  comparison  with  this  stepped  up  linage  in  newspapers. 

tmmosi' of  this  bureau  is  to  overcome  citrus  fruit  growers.  People  today  I  was  speaking  to  him  from  experience 
purpost  ot  this  bureau  is  to  o  e  drink  oranee  iuice  for  breakfast  vet  ot  ^  great  many  years.  I  tossed  that 

the  following  definite  obstacles  that  he  exoTatoS’  be  bit  into  this  talk  merely  to  tell  you 

have  prevented  non  -  metropolitan  cw  eat  applesauce,  he  explained,  be-  ..  .  .  entirely 

naoers  in  getting  a  greater  share  of  cause  the  orange  growers  have  banded  Sentlemen  that  you  were  not  entirely 
fhrnational  advfrtLr’s  dollar'  together  to  do  a  selling  job  on  a  co-  «lone  in  your  battle  to  keep  this  coun- 

the  national  ad  e  t  se  .  operative  basis.  He  said  advertisers  ^ry  sound  and  safe.  It  tells  you,  too. 

Four  Obstacles  beginning  to  recognize  the  poten-  ‘bat  the  efforts  you  have  put  forth  in 

(1)  The  national  advertiser  does  not  £,3]  gales  possibilities  of  the  small  town  ‘be  past  are  really  appreciated,  and  I 
recognize  the  important  part  the  market,  asserting  that  publishers  in  believe  you  will  see  tangible,  benefi- 
home-town  newspaper  plays  in  the  rural  communities  are  sitting  on  the  cial  results.” 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation;  bggt  possible  type  of  adver-  Hits  Chains 

(2)  the  advertising  agency  in  many  tising  medium.  What  is  needed,  he  Milton  Gair,  Redlands,  Cal.,  mer- 
cases  believes  the  cost  of  doing  busi-  sajj  jg  j^ore  centralized  information  chant,  presented  a  lively  discussion  on 

home-town  newspapers  IS  concerning  this  market.  “what  hurts  national  advertising  hurts 

prohibitive;  (3)  t  e  mi  me  ra  e  as  ^  jj  Richards,  assistant  public  re-  you,”  dealing  with  the  problem  of  na- 

gone  unchallenged  for  years  an  lations  director.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  tionally  advertised  brands  vs.  private 

u«d  as  an  argument  ^S^ins  e  use  Company,  and  ABC  director,  gave  the  label  brands.  Mr.  Gair  attacked  chain 
of  srnall  papers,  (  )  e  ome- own  g^oup  a  comprehensive  account  of  store  and  mail  order  firms  whose  mer- 
merchant  is  not  aware  o  e  impor  n  gg^j-g*  profitable  advertising  expendi-  chandising  policies  permit  products  to 
role  he  can  play  in  cooperaUng  with  newspapers  over  a  15-year  lie  sold  at  lower  prices  than  those 

home-town  newspapers.  period  and  olTer^  some  concrete  sug-  which  bear  the  name  of  the  national 

On  the  question  of  the  milline  rate,  gestions  how  the  press  can  improve 
the  NEA  bureau  is  prepared  to  meet  Rg  relations  with  advertisers. 

offering  a  formula  “Unquestionably  the  top  manage- 
of  visibility  p^  ment  of  newspapers  ought  to  worry  a 

ture,  devised  by  Charles  L.  Allen  ^bout  selling  the 

dii.ctor  of  research  at  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 


University.  In  this  formula,  “the  ad¬ 
vertising  economy  factor”  is  empha¬ 
sized,  showing  that  an  advertiser  has 
2.72  chances  of  delivering  his  message 


Lawson,  executive  secretary  of  th  ? 
public  relations  department,  Natioru' 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  outlindji 
that  organization’s  publicity  progranj 
He  said  it  was  based  on  three  funda-l 
mental  American  principles,  namelj. 
representative  democracy,  free  enter, 
prise  and  civil  and  religious  liberties 
In  answering  the  question  why  the  as-  ' 
sociation  does  not  use  paid  space  it 
newspapers  to  tell  its  story,  Mr.  Law-  ■ 
son  explained  the  cost  was  prohibitive ! 
“The  program  of  the  NAM  is  na's 
‘anti-anything’  or  anybody,”  he  said| 
“but  it  is  ‘pro-business’.”  ^ 

In  the  discussion  that  followed| 
George  W.  Green,  Waupun  (Wis.)7 
Leader-News,  took  issue  with  th? 
NAM  publicity  program,  asserting:  li! 
is  not  our  job  to  save  your  shirts,  noi  \ 
is  it  your  duty  to  save  our  shirts.”  ' 
William  L.  Daley,  NEA  Washingtot 
representative,  discussed  federal  legis¬ 
lation  and  national  defense.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  latter,  he  warned  pub¬ 
lishers  to  be  prepared  for  the  impact 
of  conscription,  both  as  it  may  relate 
to  newspaper  employes  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  He  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  “think  before  you  rush  to 
the  local  draft  board,  seeking  exemp¬ 
tion  for  some  newspaper  employe." 
He  pointed  out  that  the  press  is  not 
exempt  under  terms  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  suggested  publishers 
not  place  themselves  in  an  untenable 
position  in  regard  to  employes  who 
may  seek  their  help  in  claiming  ex¬ 
emption.  He  also  suggested  that  pub¬ 
lishers  make  a  survey  among  em¬ 
ployes  eligible  under  the  draft  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  matters  of  policj- 
concerning  part-time  pay  and  insur¬ 
ance  payments  during  their  militaiy 
service. 


advertiser.  Such  policies,  he  said, 
lend  to  destroy  the  American  profit 
system  and  have  cost  newspapers  con¬ 
siderable  national  linage. 

At  the  opening  session,  William  D. 


TRIBUNE  PROTECTS  ITS  CORRESPONDENTS 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  14 — The  Chicago  Tribune  has  provided  financial  protection 
against  death  and  disability  for  its  foreign  correspondents.  Special  insur- 
for"  everrpenny*  expended  “iT^the  """"  ^een  obtained  to  cover  all  hazards  encountered  by  those  stationed  in 
smaller  paper,  to  the  1.77  chances  of  ‘he  war  zone.  Arrangements  provide  a  special  death  benefit  of  $8,000,  payable 
delivering  his  message  per  penny  ex-  of  those  covered.  An  equal  lump  sum  benefit  is  provided  in  the 

pended  in  the  larger  paper.  event  of  total  disability,  plus  a  life-time  pension.  Other  coverage  includes 

In  keeping  with  the  campaign  to  f-oidonts  resulting  in  partial  disability  providing  weekly  indemnity  payments 
create  more  national  advertising  lin-  ^*1®  duration  of  the  period  of  disability.  Disabling  injuries  other  than  those 
age  for  the  home-to-wn  newspaper,  the  specifically  mentioned  in  the  policy  are  also  covered  and  unlimited  medical 
joint  meeting  here  last  week  was  expenses  are  included.  This  protection  supplements  sickness  and  disability 
featured  by  several  practical  talks  on  benefits  which  the  Tribune  now  provides  for  all  employes  with  one  year  or 
the  subject  of  advertising,  both  retail  more  of  service.  The  new  arrangements  for  the  foreign  staff  was  worked  out 
and  national.  by  Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Tribune  insurance  manager,  and  representatives  of 

Dr.  Lyndon  O.  Brown,  research  the  underwriting  company.  One  Tribune  correspondent,  Guy  Murchie,  Jr., 
director,  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  has  already  suffered  injuries  as  a  result  of  an  air  raid  bombing  in  England. 
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J.  W.  Weir  of  W.  Va., 
New  Head  of  NAM 

Chicago,  Oct.  14 — Discussion  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  problems  of  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  press  marked  the  18th 
annual  convention  of  Newspapier  As¬ 
sociation  Managers,  Inc.,  here  Oct. 
9-12.  The  state  press  association  man¬ 
agers  discussed  the  new  NEA  plan  to 
sell  home-town  newspapers  and  its 
relation  to  the  steady  progress  being 
made  by  state  associations  under  the 
“one  order-one  check”  services  for 
accredited  advertising  agencies. 

James  W.  Weir,  West  Virginia  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  NAM,  succeeding  Fred  Minder, 
Nebraska.  Don  Reid,  Iowa  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  was  chosen  vice-president 
and  Gene  Alleman,  Michigan  Press 
Association,  was  named  secretary- 
treasurer.  James  C.  Seymour,  Georgia 
Press  Association,  was  elected  to  the 
board  for  a  three-year  term. 

The  NAM  adopted  a  resolution, 
thanking  participating  firms  which 
cooperated  with  newspapers  in  the 
promotion  of  “National  Newspaper 
Week.”  The  association  also  pledg^ 
its  suppiort  to  aid  the  press  of  U.  S.  in 
staging  a  similar  observance  next  year. 
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WINS  CASE 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  15 — The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  won  the  right  to  examine 
the  public  records  of  the  Registration 
Commission  yesterday  in  a  decision 
handed  down  by  F*resident  Judge 
Curtis  Bok  in  Common  Pleas  Court 
No.  6,  Judge  Bok  said:  “If  the  decree 
is  disobeyed,  the  whole  Registration 
Commission  can  be  put  in  jail 
necessary.”  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  12,  page  12.) 


THOMSON  NAMED 

Virgil  Thomson,  contributor  on 
music  to  leading  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lications,  composer  and  author,  Oct- 
11  was  named  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Paying  tribute  to  “National  News¬ 
paper  Week”  and  mentioning  in  par¬ 
ticular  Editor  &  Publisher’s  “Free 
Press  Edition,”  President  Karstaedt 
said  in  part: 

“That  which  we  hold  in  our  grasp — 
a  free  press — carries  with  it  too  great 
a  challenge  and  too  wide  a  margin  for 
error  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom 
to  be  less  than  sober-minded  today. 

Stand  for  Convictions 

"We  must  stand  firmly  by  our  con¬ 
victions.  It  is  largely  up  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  as  the  articu¬ 
late  voice  of  the  millions  to  keep 
clear  heads  and  staunch  hearts  dur¬ 
ing  these  fateful  days.  As  long  as  the 
;  newspaper  men  of  this  country  in 
their  editorial  columns  and  their 
news  columns  hold  steadfastly  to  the 
idea  that  the  world  will  not  be  fit 
for  human  habitation  until  it  has 
become  a  ‘city  which  hath  founda¬ 
tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
subversive  influences  can  have 
no  undermining  effect  upon  us.” 

Mr.  Robb,  in  discussing  a  broad 
program  of  public  relations  for  news¬ 
papers,  touched  upon  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  that  if  the  election 
goes  against  the  candidate  favored  by 
most  of  the  newspapers  “we  can  ex¬ 
pect  the  chorus  of  critics  and  com¬ 
petitors  crying  again  that  the  arro¬ 
gant,  reactionary  press  has  again  been 
rebuked  by  the  electorate.” 

“However,  I  would  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  it  is  not  the  job  of  the 
to  win  elections,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  press  is  not  organized 
to  get  out  the  vote  and  to  repay  favors 
at  the  polls  with  patronage — and  that 
won.” 

Asserting  the  primary  job  of  the 
press  is  to  print  the  news  fairly  and 
completely,  Mr.  Robb  added:  “If,  on 


Inland  directors  and  guests  convene  at  Chicago  session.  Reading  around  the  table  from  left  to  right;  Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael 
|Cal.)  Independent,  NEA  president;  Fred  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  &  Review,  Inland  vice-president;  J.  V.  Bunker,  Greeley 
(Colo.)  Tribune-Republican;  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram;  L.  C.  Whitcomb,  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune;  Wal¬ 
ter  Johnson,  SNPA  manager;  President  C.  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  (Wis.)  News;  Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  chairman  of  board; 

William  F.  Canfield,  Inland  members'  service  manager;  John  L.  Meyer,  Inland  secretary-treasurer;  John  B.  Long,  CNPA  general  God, 

manager;  John  W.  Potter,  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus;  Clyde  Rabedeaux,  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal;  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  general 

manager;  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe. 


Inlanders  Told  Better  Selling 
Approach  to  Retailers  Needed 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


.sociations,  has  suggested  that  pub-  press 
lishers  contact  the  committee  and 
obtain  advise  of  the  sub-committee’s 
F.  Ward  counsel,  he  said. 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  16 — Alert  to  their  Action  on  the  15-point  program  of 
responsibilities  as  newspaper  pub-  publisher-agency  relations  was  post- 
lishers.  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  poned  until  the  February  meeting,  at 
members  took  stock  of  their  public  the  request  of  the  agencies.  F.  Ward 

relations,  need  for  a  revitalized  sales  Just,  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  re-  Draft  Effect  Small 

approach  to  local  advertisers,  and  ap-  ported  three  points  were  yet  to  be  sat- 
plication  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  and  isfactorily  ironed  out.  These  include 
conscription  to  the  operation  of  their  the  age-old  rate  differential  problem, 
papers  during  the  56th  fall  meeting  delineation  of  newspaper  market  and 
which  closed  here  today.  circulation  areas,  and  definitions  of 

The  convention  also  provided  an  what  constitutes  retail  and  general 
opportunity  for  Inland  ABC  members  advertising.  newspaper  operations.  It  was  sug- 

to  voice  their  disapproval  of  the  pro-  considering  the  Wage-Hour  Act,  gested  that  where  employes  are  called, 

posed  visualization  plan  of  relating  40-hour  week,  effective  Oct.  it  might  be  a  good  policy  to  hire  older 

newspaper  circulations  by  "Counties  to  24,  Eugene  MacKinnon,  chairman  of  nien  to  fill  the  temporary  vacancies, 
the  number  of  families  in  each  county,  ANPA  Special  Standing  Commit-  Likewise,  the  newsprint  situation  is 
In  advance  of  the  ABC  convention,  explained  the  new  definitions  of  comparatively  stable,  according  to  the 

Inland  ABC  members  adopted  the  fol-  executive,  administrative  and  profes-  report  of  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.) 
lowing  resolution  opposing  the  plan:  sional  work  and  outside  salesmen.  He  Times.  He  stated  that  Canadian  ex- 
Inland  ABC  Resolution  pointed  out  the  definitions  do  not  de-  ports  of  print  paper  to  foreign  coun- 

“We  have  stu.Iied  the  prnjwsals  fur  the  fl^e  what  jobs  are  exempt  and  which  tries  have  not  been  nearly  as  large  as 

included.  He  also  explained  the  might  be  expected  with  the  decline  of 
audits  i,{  tile  ABC  regulations  do  not  determine  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  paper  exports. 

“We  declare  our  iIlterc^t  in  and  our  will-  status  of  newspapers  Under  the  act.  Newspaper  public  relations  were 
ingne^s  to  co  operate  with  all  practical  and  asserting  that  legal  question  is  yet  to  clearly  defined  in  the  address  of  Pres- 
SiTtBc"^  '"'**'"'**  improvement  of  jjg  determined  by  the  courts.  ident  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit 

Vve  do^noV*hclieve  that  the  pcmling  pro-  Cranston  Williams.  ANPA  general  (Wis.)  News,  and  at  the  Tuesday 
posal  comes  within  that  description  ainl  we  manager,  told  Inlanders  the  Easton,  luncheon  by  Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor 
therefore  are  o]>posed  to  it.  It  would  require  newspaper  cases  are  viewed  as  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Kar- 

d^ignation  of  circulation,  under  Paragraph  25  ^ypjggi  jggt  cases  of  the  application  staedt,  in  opening  the  convention,  de- 
sUmem’of'  th';  prenl,a«ro7'eonn^  cirem  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  to  the  news-  dared  no  other  influence  is  so  neces- 
lation  to  the  total  numher  of  families  within  paper  business.  He  pointed  out  that  sary  or  so  stabilizing  in  the^  present 
'he  county.  should  other  newspaper  publi.shers  chaotic  conditions  as  a  forthright  free 

“We  arc  unable  to  see  where  such  report  ^^g  gj^ed  for  alleged  violation  of  the  press.  He  said  newspapers  must  bear 
would  supply  any  information  of  v.aiue  to  the  .  consult  their  local  the  burden  of  preserving  freedom  and 

coun»l  »  additional  advlco  la  the  Amarlcan  way  of  life  declaring 
undcrhtwKi  and  misinterpreted  to  the  harm  of  needed,  the  sub-committee,  repre-  the  burden  as  a  fearful  and  an  awful 
•ix-  newspaper.  senting  various  regional  publisher  as-  responsibility.” 


is  the  way  elections  are 


Because  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  draft  registrants  to  be 
called  into  military  service  this  year, 
conscription  at  the  present  time  ap-  top  of  that,  we  can  say  that  we  tried 
parently  does  not  greatly  concern  to  clarify  the  issues  between  the  can- 
publishers  from  the  standpoint  of  didates  and  parties  fairly  and  honestly 

in  our  editorial  columns,  we  can,  I 
think,  rest  our  case  with  the  people.” 
Pan  American  Relations 
An  interesting  angle  on  freedom  of 
the  press  was  mentioned  by  Irving  B. 
Pflaum,  Chicago  Times  foreign  edi¬ 
tor,  in  his  talk  dealing  with  this  coun¬ 
try’s  Pan-American  relations.  Telling 
of  his  recent  trip  to  South  America. 
Mr.  Pflaum  said  newspaper  editors 
in  Venezuela  boast  of  their  “free 
press”  under  the  present  regime,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  now  an  editor  “only  goes 
to  jail  for  three  days”  if  he  prints  an 
editorial  which  is  not  in  agreement 
with  government  policy.  He  said 
United  States’  economic  policy  in 
South  America  is  really  a  safeguard 
against  the  possibility  of  a  Hitler  vic¬ 
tory  in  Europe. 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  Chicago  Daily 
News  editor  emeritus,  was  honored  at 
today’s  luncheon.  The  80-year-old 
editor  was  presented  with  a  walking 
stick. 

In  his  quiet  way,  he  remarked 
that  he  was  “glad  it  wasn’t  a  crutch.’’ 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Daily  News  editor, 
told  of  Mr.  Dennis’  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  journalistic  career  with  the 
Daily  News.  President  Karstaedt  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Dennis  as  “a  true  noble¬ 
man  of  the  press.” 

Mr.  Dennis  responded  to  the  trib¬ 
utes  paid  him,  relating  his  early  be¬ 
ginnings  in  newspaper  work.  He  said 
the  “alley  cat  journalism”  of  the  19th 
Century  has  given  way  to  “cooperative 
competition”  today,  resulting  in  higher 
newspaper  standards. 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette,  led  a  stimulating  dis¬ 
cussion  period  on  developing  con¬ 
structive  ideas  for  the  sale  of  local 
advertising.  Mr.  Loomis  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  believe  in  their  medium, 
asserting  no  other  advertising  medium 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  UP  4.7%—E.  &  P.  INDEX  CONTINUES  UPWARD 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

AS  WAS  PREDICTED  early  in  September  the 
increased  industrial  activity  brought  on  by 
the  defense  program  orders  made  itself  felt  in 
increased  retail  trade,  employment,  and  stock 
market  activities  and  brought  on  the  anticipated 
increase  in  newspaper  advertising  linage  for  the 
month — 4.7%  ahead  of  September,  1939.  A  small 
slice  of  this  might  be  attributed  to  the  five  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  month  this  year  as  compared  to  four 
last  year. 

The  last  week  in  September  the  stock  market 
climbed  to  its  highest  point  since  mid-May  turn¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  few  million-share  days  of  the 
year.  A  sharp  employment  rise  in  August  con¬ 
tinued  through  September.  According  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  August  saw  an  increase  of 
1,130,000  non-agricultural  jobs  in  August  over  the 
same  month  last  year.  Manufacturers’  shipments 
rose  9%  in  August,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  the  heavy  volume  of  new  orders 
continued  on  into  September,  it  was  felt.  De¬ 
partment  store  sales  were  7%  higher  for  the  four- 
week  period  ending  Sept.  28,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  stated.  Even  the  grain  market  in  Chicago 
felt  the  upward  trend,  producing  the  widest  ad¬ 
vance  for  many  weeks  at  the  end  of  September. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Index  continued  en  the 
upward  trend  and  was  at  99,  one  p>oint  below  the 
average  for  the  month  for  the  last  five  years. 
This  was  ahead  of  August’s  98  Index  figure,  and 
July’s  92.9. 

Automotive  produced  the  most  spectacular  in¬ 
crease,  showing  a  64.3%  rise  over  last  year  which 
jumped  it  to  151.2  on  the  Index.  Although  con¬ 
tinually  showing  gains  every  month  this  year, 
this  is  the  first  time  since  May  that  automotive 
has  been  ahead  on  the  Index.  Large-scale  early 
annoimcements  of  the  new  1941  models  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  increase. 


Even  financial,  the  classification  that  has  not 
shown  an  increase  since  March,  produced  a  3.4% 
rise.  It  reached  its  highest  mark,  96,  on  the  Index 
this  year.  The  aforementioned  stock  market 
activity  was  probably  responsible  for  this. 

General,  which  has  not  shown  a  gain  since  May, 
continued  to  be  off  with  a  loss  of  3.3%  for  the 
month  and  stayed  way  down  on  the  Index  at  82.2. 
Other  classifications  produced  favorable  showings. 

Department  store  reflected  the  increased  fall 
buying  with  a  rise  of  5.5%  for  the  month  and 
another  rise  on  the  Index  to  103.5.  Retail  also 
showed  a  2.9%  increase,  but  stayed  on  the  Index 
at  99.7,  the  same  as  August.  Retail  buying  was 
up  9%  in  August,  the  Commerce  Department 
reports,  and  this  trend  probably  continued  into 
August. 

Classified  showed  its  usually  good  performance 
with  a  6.9%  increase  for  the  month  and  a  102 
Index  showing.  Display  only  was  ahead  4.1,  but 
was  off  slightly  at  98  on  the  Index. 

All  classifications  except  Financial  show  an 
increase  in  volume  for  the  year  to  date.  Fron» 
January  through  September  total  advertising  is 
ahead  2.4%.  Retail  shows  a  gain  of  1.3% ;  gen¬ 
eral  .3%;  automotive  21.5%;  total  display  2%; 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 
(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Mt4 
Record  Measurements) 

of  E.6: 

1940  1939  1939  ;,Ue 


Total  .\(lverti>iiig 

.September  .  106,701,011  101,937,113  104.7  99’ 

.\ugust .  92,041,334  90,525,742  101.7  98 

Display  Only  5 

.SeptemlKT  .  84,372,682  81,052,687  104.1  9g 

August . ;  70,077,373  69,410,348  101.0  96.^1 

riassifieil  J 

September  .  22,328,329  20,884,426  106.9  102(3 

August .  21,963,961  21,115,394  104.0  lOljR 

Retail 

.SeptemlK-r  .  63.468,997  61,662.547  102.9  99^:. 

August .  53,215,765  52,021,701  102.3  99.: 

Department  Store 

.September  .  28.225.133  26,746,358  105.5  103:^ 

.\ugust .  21,828,766  21,456,014  101.7  lOU  : 

General  J 

September  .  14,546,299  15,045,283  96.7  82i' 

August  .  12,046,365  12,527,071  96.2  83.8  , 

.•\iitomotive  « 

September  .  5.035,499  3.066.851  164,3  151 

August .  3,619,292  3,512,310  103.0  g3t  | 

Financial  ] 

September .  1,321,887  1.278.006  103.4  96'  \ 

.\ugiist .  1,195.951  1,349,266  88.6  88.8  ‘ 


classified  3.8%;  and  department  store  2.5%.  Finas  I 
cial  is  off  5.2%.  > 

Radio  networks  also  showed  increases  for  Sep  ; 
tember  billings.  NBC  billings  were  $3,879,779,  u;  j 
17%  for  the  month — 32.4%  for  the  blue  networl  | 
and  13.9%  for  the  red.  NBC  was  ahead  lOi'^  j 
for  the  nine  months.  CBS  billings  were  $3,1(S.- 
448,  ahead  21.3%  for  the  month  and  22.1%  for  thi  j 
nine  months.  Mutual’s  September  billings  wen  j 
$283,463,  or  34.6%  ahead,  and  the  nine-montl  J 
period  was  23.1%  ahead.  | 

General  women’s  magazines  showed  a  volumt  * 
gain  in  September  of  6%,  or  1,132  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  compared  to  1.076.  This  represented  a  2^! ' 
increase  in  revenues,  according  to  Publishers 
Information  Bureau.  This  classification  showed; 
6%  gain  in  volume  and  2%  gain  in  revenue  fci 
the  nine  months. 

General  magazines  produced  a  5%  loss  in  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  month,  576  pages  compared  to  597,  ot 
a  2%  loss  in  revenue.  For  nine  months  general' 
showed  a  4%  loss  in  volume  with  a  1%  gain  ii 
revenue. 

Special  magazines  had  a  1%  loss  in  volume 
481  pages  to  486,  but  showed  a  14%  gain  in  reve¬ 
nue  for  the  month.  Specials  had  a  4%  loss  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  an  11%  gain  in  revenue  for  the  nine 
months. 

National  farm  papers  in  September  had  a  4‘f 
loss  in  volume  with  212  pages  compared  to  222 
For  nine  months  it  showed  a  3%  gain  in  volumt 
and  14%  gain  in  revenue. 

Weeklies,  semi-monthlies,  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  weeklies  always  a  montl; 
behind  on  tabulation,  had  a  24%  gain  in  volume 
in  August,  1,175  pages  to  946,  which  representec 
a  26%  gain  in  revenue.  For  eight  months  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  15%  gain  in  volume  and  17%  rise  in  reve 
nue. 

(See  linage  tabulation  beginning  on  page  42.) 


High  Court  Has 
St.  Louis  P-D  Case 
Under  Advisement 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  16. — 
The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  has 
under  advisement  arguments  of  op¬ 
posing  counsel  in  the  three  St.  Louis 
Post  -  Dispatch  contempt  of  court 
cases,  presented  last  week. 

The  three  cases  are  a  certiorari 
proceeding  by  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.  and  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
by  Ralph  Coghlan,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick, 
cartoonist,  for  review  of  the  action 
of  the  late  Circuit  Judge  Thomas  J. 
Rowe,  Jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  finding  them 
in  contempt  of  court. 

Judge  Rowe  last  April  3  fined  the 
publishing  company  $2,000,  fined 
Coghlan  $200  and  sentenced  him  to 
20  days  in  jail  and  fined  Fitz¬ 
patrick  $100  and  sentenced  him  to 


10  days  in  jail,  for  publication  of  edi¬ 
torials  and  a  cartoon  concerning  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  Edward  M.  Brady  ex¬ 
tortion  case.  Judge  Rowe  died  in 
Chicago  last  July  17. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  requested 
to  consolidate  the  cases  because  of 
the  similarity  of  the  legal  issue. 

Principal  points  urged  by  counsel 
for  the  publishing  company,  Coghlan 
and  Fitzpatrick,  were; 

That  Judge  Rowe  had  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  institute  the  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  enter  a  judgement,  because 
the  publication  did  not  fall  within 
the  three  classes  for  which  the  court 
had  power  to  punish  for  contempt. 

That  a  publication  relating  to  a 
completed  case  did  not  constitute 
contempt  of  court. 

That  Judge  Rowe  had  prejudged 
the  case  in  advance  of  a  hearing,  by 
determining  the  defendants  were 
guilty  of  contempt. 

That  he  was  without  jurisdiction  to 
render  the  judgement  in  a  summary 
proceeding  without  trial  by  jury  and 


that  the  judgement  denied,  limited 
and  abridged  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the 
state  and  federal  constitutions. 

Counsel  for  the  lower  court  and 
for  Sheriff  James  J.  Fitzsimmons, 
against  whom  the  habeas  corpus  writs 
were  directed,  contended  the  defend¬ 
ants  were  properly  charged  that  the 
publication  constituted  contempt  of 
court,  the  lower  court  had  jurisdiction 
that  they  had  a  full,  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  trial.  There  was  no  prejudge¬ 
ment,  there  was  due  process  of  law, 
and  their  constitutional  rights  as  to 
freedom  of  the  press  were  not  denied 
or  abridged. 

The  Missouri  Press  Association  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Inc.,  filed  briefs  as  friends  of  the 
court,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
but  their  counsel  were  not  permitted 
to  make  oral  arguments. 

Jacob  M.  Lashly,  J.  Porter  Henry 
and  John  R.  Green  represented  the 
publishing  company,  Coghlan  and 
Fitzpatrick. 


Plans  New  Tabloid 
In  Portland,  Ore. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  14 — Publicaticr 
of  a  tabloid  daily  newspaper,  th 
News-Telegraph,  is  scheduled  to  bepii 
in  Portland  the  latter  part  of  th- 
week,  it  was  announced  by  A.  C.  Ho.' 
loway,  Portland  newspaper  man.  wh" 
formerly  was  connected  with  the 
Portland  News-Telegram,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  a  year  ago  la-'" 
August. 

Holloway,  Mrs.  Holloway  and  W.  1 
Weir,  formerly  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  Southern  California  Edi¬ 
son  company,  have  incorporated 
The  News-Telegraph  Publishers,  he 
Holloway  will  be  in  charge  of  the  edi' 
torial  department  and  Weir  will  sen"! 
as  business  manager.  Allen  Faitt 
former  San  Francisco  newspaper  niau 
will  be  managing  editor.  HolloflJ 
said  the  paper  will  use  TransraW  j 
Press  wire  service.  The  | 

said,  will  support  the  “new  deal.  | 
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record- 


breaking  MOOD 


CLEVELAND 


f  VrnductlO^ 


Reflections  tell  the  story  in  this  busy  in¬ 
dustrial  empire,  made  up  of  Greater 
Cleveland  and  the  26  adjacent  counties. 
Reflections  in  the  night  sky  show  that 
production  schedules  are  being  constant¬ 
ly  expanded — to  three  shifts  in  many 
cases. 


StaU  of  OAio  if  Countirt 


$279.34S.U3.0« 
184,234/150.23 
1 38, 4TI. 493.42 
95,044,910.89 
82,240,580.45 
73,521,443.77 
49,855,720.73 
50,594,429.18 
49.297,809.04 


it  Cayoheqa  Ceyaty  . . .  (CUvaland)  . 
it  Cevntiyi  (Adjacant  to  Clyvelandl . . 

HamiHen  Caanfy. ...  (Cincinnati) 

Franlilin  Caunty . (Columbus) 

Lucas  County . (Tolado)  ... 

'A' Summit  County . (Akron) _ 

Idontqomtry  County .  (Dayton) 

Idolioninq  County. ...  (Youngstown) 

it  Stork  County . (Canton)  . . . 

Total  for  obovo  9  markets . .  .51 

Grand  total  for  statu .  1 

k  It  lodicotot  Anmt  ol  COMMCT  CLitfLAND  MAAKtT 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


Reflections  of  the  increased  retail  buying 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Ohio  retail  sales 
tax  records,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
figures  for  the  district.  Both  show  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market  to  be  one  of  the 
nation’s  high-spot  areas. 


Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market. 


STARK 

COUNTY 

(CohIoh) 


I  YmubiIowiiI 


TNI  eOMMCT  eiEVCUIO  MARKET  $llimMS.38-4»%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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^kott  “TcikQi. 


Wm.  Hawkins  on  Staff 
Of  World-Telegram 


BUSY  BUCKY!  t 

“Bucky  Walters,  unwinding  after  a  r 
day  of  brilliant  pitching,  fielding  and  1 
hitting,  hopped  to  his  licker  and  tried  1 
to  undress  with  one  hand.  The  other  i 
was  busy  shaking  with  at  least  50  per-  £ 
sons. — Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune,  t 
■  ! ' 
COMETH  ANOTHER  variation  of  the  I 
“there  wasn’t  any  wedding”  story.  '■ 
Recently  a  high  school  football  game 
was  held  between  teams  from  Odem  1 
and  Mathis,  Tex.  The  sports  editor  > 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  f 
w’aited  patiently  for  the  Odem  corre¬ 
spondent  to  send  the  score.  The  dead-  < 
line  passed,  and  no  story.  The  next 
day  the  Odem  correspondent  dropped  < 
into  the  office  of  the  Caller  Times.  > 
Asked  why  she  hadn’t  sent  the  score 
she  blandly  replied. 

“It  was  just  a  tie.  I  didn’t  think  it 
counted.”  The  score  was  6-6. 

■  < 
READERS  of  the  North  Adams 
Mass.)  Transcript  were  surprised 
recently  to  read  the  following  couplet 
in  a  black-bordered  “In  Memoriam” 
box: 

“You  are  not  forgotten.  Mother  dear, 
and  never  will  you  be, 

“As  long  as  life  and  money  last,  I 
will  always  think  of  thee.” 

The  next  day  a  correction  was  car¬ 
ried  with  the  word  “memory”  appear¬ 
ing  for  “money.” 

■ 

KEY  OFFICIALS  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  swarmed  from  all  parts  of 
the  Southwest  recently  to  attend  the 
gala  opening  of  a  new  motion  picture 
palace  at  El  Reno,  Okla.  The  theatre 
owner,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ray  Dyer, 
publisher  of  the  El  Reno  Tribune,  had 
named  his  establishment  “The  Rocket” 
in  honor  of  the  railroad’s  crack 
streamliner. 

Before  the  theater’s  “first  night,” 
a  banquet  was  held  at  which  one 
speaker  after  another  paid  tribute  to 
the  railroad  and  described  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  El  Reno.  Rock  Island  officials 
replied  with  short  talks  expressing 
gratitude  at  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
their  streamliner  by  the  community  in 
which  their  road’s  shops  and  division 
point  were  located. 

The  dinner  and  the  speeches  over, 
the  group  adjourned  to  the  theater 
for  a  showing  of  “They  Drive  by 
Night,”  a  movie  starring  George  Raft 
and  dramatizing  the  trucking  indus¬ 
try,  No.  1  nightmare  of  railroad  exec¬ 
utives. 

■ 

OUT  IN  West  Texas,  a  rain  is  some¬ 
thing  that’s  real  news  to  everyone. 
And  so  when  a  quarter-inch  of  mois¬ 
ture  fell  in  Jones  County  recently, 
here’s  how  the  Western  Enterprise  of 
Anson  headlined  its  story; 

R  F 

A  A  L  T 

I  L  I  H 

N  L  K  I 

S  E  S 


A  TEXAS  newspaperman  with  the 

AP  in  Berlin  recently  wrote  a  friend 
a  glowing  account  of  how  plentiful 
food  is  in  Berlin,  and  lauding  condi¬ 
tions  in  general. 

Then  the  writer,  born  in  Texas  and 
knowing  it  well,  added  a  postscript 
which  got  by  the  censors,  but  which 
was  a  dead  giveaway  about  how  fine 
everything  was  not.  He  asked  in  his 
postscript: 

“Are  the  orange  blossoms  still 
blooming  in  Amarillo?” 

■ 

"ill  pa.v  $2  for  each 
*  J  and  published.  Those 

not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


William  Hawkins,  son  of  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is 
now  doing  a  daily  column,  “Tips  on 
Tables,”  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  The  column,  a  gastronom- 
ical  guide  for  New  Yorkers,  formerly 
appeared  twice  a  week  and  was  writ¬ 
ten  until  Sept.  30  by  George  Ross, 
who  continues  to  write  his  “So  This 
Is  Broadway”  column  for  the  World- 
Telegram. 

The  column  represents  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins’  first  venture  into  newspaper 
work.  He  is  28  and  previously  wrote 
fiction  and  was  story  editor  in  New 
York  for  several  motion  picture  con- 


Mr.  Hawkins’  brothers,  George,  30, 
and  Ewing.  24,  also  are  newspaper¬ 
men. 

George  is  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  copy  desk  and  has 
worked  since  1934  on  dailies  in  St. 
Louis,  Manila,  Shanghai  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Ewing  has  been  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  since  June  and  previously  was 
with  the  San  Francisco  News. 


YOUNG  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  14 — James 
W.  Young,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Commerce,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  communications 
division  in  the  office  of  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  coordinator  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nations.  Young,  who  will 
retain  his  position  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  will  be  in 
charge  of  press,  radio  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures. 


45  FM  APPUCATIONS 

A  total  of  45  applications  await  offi¬ 
cial  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  approval  in  Washington  for  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  (FM)  stations. 
Some  29  cities  in  20  different  states 
are  represented.  Several  newsp.ap)ers 
have  applied. 

■ 

AUCTION  SALE 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  16 — Referee  in 
bankruptcy  has  ordered  public  auc¬ 
tion  next  Monday  of  the  equipment 
of  the  Mobile  Times,  which  suspended 
last  April,  Harris  C.  Vaughan,  trustee, 
announced  today. 

Frank  Carson 
Retires 

continued  from  page  4 

kidnaped  people,  tapped  wires  to 
break  great  stories  that  couldn’t  be 
gotten  any  other  way;  burglarized 
houses  armed  with  warrants  that 
were  phony,  strong-armed  my  way 
through.  But  remember,  my  boy, 
these  methods  were  used  for  one 
thing  only:  to  get  the  true  story,  the 
real  facts,  and  were  merely  an  un¬ 
orthodox  means  to  a  worthy  and 
justifiable  end.” 

That  was  Carson  philosophy, 
straight  from  the  feed  box.  A  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  of  following  what  he 
called  in  his  goodbye  note  to  the  staff 
“the  grandest  game  in  the  world”  at 
too  strenuous  a  pace  has  taken  its 
toll.  The  human  engine  has  bogged 
down  from  weariness. 

But  his  doctors  tell  him  that  IF 
he’ll  go  down  in  the  dry  southwest, 
rest  in  the  sun,  take  time  to  eat  and 
sleep — and  FORGET  news,  he’ll  come 
1  back  to  health.  That  last  order  is 
going  to  be  the  hard  one,  as  everyone 
who  knows  Frank  Carson  will  affirm. 


i-ct*5  Talk  Aboufl 


AKRON  speaks 
in  terms  of 


While  Akron  is  the  35th  city  in  the  nation,  it  is  in  15th 
position  in  industrial  production.  And  now,  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  is  the  nation's  most  important  business  barometer. 

This  rich  market  (Summit  County)  accounts  for  $280,- 
000,000  of  Ohio's  income.  And  what  is  more  important, 
$219,000,000  of  it  goes  for  consumer  expenditures:  more 
than  $58,000,000  for  food,  $28,000,000  for  clothing,  and 
$27,000,000  for  the  purchase  and  operation  of  automo¬ 
biles. 

And  here's  where  you  get  in  on  the  payoff:  Akron's  one 
daily  newspaper  reaches  EVERY  family  in  this  important 
county,  and  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 

The  best  way  to  assure  yourself  a  share  of  this 
important  business  is  to  concentrate  your  selling 
efforts  in  the 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

REPRESENTED  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Cleveland  Los  Angeles  Atlanta 
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First  in  importance,  always,  is 
how  well  a  newspaper  covers 
its  own  immediate  territory, 
regardless  of  surrounding  trade 
areas.  The  Topeka  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital  holds  a  nationally  honored 
place  in  this  regard. 

Nor  is  the  circulation  task  an 
easy  one.  Topeka,  North 
Topeka,  Oakland,  East  Topeka 
"A”,  East'  Topeka  "B”,  High¬ 
land  Park,  West  Topeka  "A” 
and  West  Topeka  "B”,  consti¬ 
tute  a  vast  area. 

Well  over  5)0?t  of  these  sub¬ 
scribers  have  their  paper  on 
their  dinirsteps  before  they  are 
awake  every  morning.  Carrier 
Delivery,  swift,  unfailing,  does 
the  job.  And  what  is  just  as 
important — these  are  prosper¬ 
ous  communities  of  busy  people 
■ — living  in  lovely  homes  along 
prideful  streets. 

People  of  this  unified  type  are 
responsive  to  advertising  .  •  • 
consider  it  imaluable  news. 
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This  is  New  York's 
Top  GAIN  Paper. •• 

At  the  nine  months  mark  of  this  up-trend 
year  a  great  many  newspapers  find  their  advertising  figures  on  the  up. 
For  their  full  meaning,  the  individual  figures  have  to  be  looked  at  in 
relation  to  the  whole  gain  piaure.  For  insjtance:  in  America’s  No.  1 
market  it  is  significant  that  this  newspaper  led  all  other  New  York 
papers  in  total  gains  (Herald  Tribune  total  gain,  first  nine  months: 
469,893  lines)  .  . .  But  it  is  more  significant  that  it  had  the  largest  gain 
in  the  test  classification,  total  retail— and  in  the  chief  retail  classification, 
department  stores. 
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Fight  For  Freedom  Is 
Theme  of  Annual  Forum 


THE  NATION’S  leaders  will  gather  in 
the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  i 
York,  Oct.  22-24  to  discuss  “America’s  : 
Second  Fight  For  Freedom,”  theme 
of  the  10th  annual  forum  on  current 
problems  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  L. 
Willkie  as  well  as  other  leading  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  are 
among  the  scheduled  speakers.  Other 
speakers  will  be  representatives  of  the 
national  preparedness  program  and  of 
western  hemisphere  defense  plans. 

Expect  5,000  Delegates 
The  discussions  will  continue 
through  five  sessions,  on  the  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  of  the  first  two 
days  and  the  afternoon  only  of  the 
final  day.  A  large  portion  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  broadcast  over  a 
nationwide  network. 

Five  thousand  delegates  will  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  repre¬ 
senting  national,  state  and  community 
organizations  and  faculty  and  student 
groups  of  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  will  deliver  the  clos¬ 
ing  address  to  the  forum  audience  on 
Oct.  24,  as  has  been  his  custom  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  He  will  speak  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  whose  general  topic  will  be  “Sav¬ 
ing  Democracy  in  the  Western 
World.” 

Mr.  Willkie  will  speak  at  the  eve¬ 
ning  session  of  Oct.  23,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  issues  of  the  1940  elec¬ 
tion.  Political  parity  will  be  pre¬ 
served  by  the  introduction  on  this 
program  of  a  spokesman  for  the  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  at  this  session, 
and  two  young  speakers,  Gael  Sulli¬ 
van  for  the  Democrats  and  Oren  Root 
Jr.,  for  the  Republicans,  will  present 
opposing  points  of  view  on  the  third- 
term  issue.  Other  aspects  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  discussed  by  authorities 
in  those  fields. 

Dorothy  Thompson  to  Spook  j 

Robert  Montgomery,  movie  star; 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Herald  Tribune 
columnist;  Irving  Berlin,  composer;  I 
and  Angus  L.  Macdonald,  Canadian  I 
Defense  Minister  for  Naval  Affairs,  I 
are  other  public  figures  who  will  take  j 
part  in  the  forum.  j 

Other  speakers  announced  by  Mrs. 
Ogdon  Reid,  vice-president  of  the ! 
Herald  Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
forum,  are:  Carl  Sandburg,  poet  and 
historian;  Rear  Admiral  Harry  E. 
Yamell,  U.SJI.  (retired);  Richard 
Gardiner  Casey,  Australian  Minister 
to  the  U.  S.;  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Taft,  wife 
of  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  Charles 
Poletti,  wife  of  Lieut.-Governor  Po- 
letti  of  New  York  State;  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson,  head  of  the  prices  division  of 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Joseph  Barnes,  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribime. 

Miss  Thompson,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
Admiral  Yamell,  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr, 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Eighteen  years  experience  as  a  high- 
ranking  executive  on  papers  ranging 
from  17,000  to  300.000  circulation  plus 
other  business  experience  in  finance 
qualifies  me  to  properly  present  pub¬ 
lications  that  are  to  be  sold. 

Fee.  3.6  per  cent  ef  sale  price.  Pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  are  respectfully  asked 
to  send  bank  references. 


Barnes  will  speak  at  the  fifth  and 
final  session  on  Oct.  24.  In  addition  to 
President  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  William 
Brown  Meloney,  organizer  of  the 
forum  and  editor  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine;  William  C.  Bullitt,  American 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  Ogden 
Reid,  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
also  will  be  heard  at  this  session. 

Creative  Arts  Represented 

Mr.  Henderson,  Mrs.  Taft  and  Mrs. 
Poletti  will  be  among  the  speakers 
discussing  issues  on  “The  Political 
Front”  at  the  fourth  session  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  23,  when  Mr.  Willkie 
will  make  the  principal  address. 

Mr.  Sandburg,  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Mr.  Berlin  will  take  part  in  the  third 
session  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  23, 
devoted  to  ‘Enlisting  the  Creative 
Arts.”  On  the  same  program  will  be 
Dorothy  Maynor,  Negro  soprano; 
Robert  E.  Sherwo^,  playwright;  Al¬ 
fred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne;  Fran¬ 
cis  Henry  Taylor,  director  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  Archibald 
MacLeish,  Librarian  of  Congress;  and 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-departmental  Committee  on  In¬ 
ter-American  Affairs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

“Information  Please”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
session  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  22. 
Taking  part  will  be  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram’s  regular  experts  and  a  guest 
speaker  appropriate  to  the  evening’s 
topic,  which  is  “Science  and  Industry 
Mobilize.” 

Dr.  Harlow  Shapley,  director  of 


the  Harvard  Observatory,  will  key¬ 
note  the  speeches  to  follow  by  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Batt,  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  industrial  materials  division  of  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commis-  i 
sion;  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  chairman 
of  the  Air  Youth  of  America;  Lieut. - 
Conrunander  D.  W.  Tomlinson,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Transcon¬ 
tinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  and 
others. 

“The  State  of  American  Prepared¬ 
ness,”  topic  of  the  first  session,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Oct.  22,  will  be  keynoted 
by  Walter  Lippmann,  special  writer 
for  the  Herald  'IVibune.  Speakers  will ' 
include  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt; : 
Colonel  William  J.  Donovan;  Clare 
Boothe,  playwright;  Sidney  Hillman,  , 
head  of  the  labor  division  of  the  Na-  { 
tional  Defense  Advisory  Commisison;  | 
Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  director  of  the 
consumers’  division  of  the  Defense 
Commission;  Judge  Robert  P.  Patter¬ 
son,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War;  Major 
A1  Williams,  aeronautical  expert  and 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  United  Feature  Syndicate  col-  | 
umnist;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  Alan  Valentine, 
president  of  Rochester  University.  j 

TO  FILM  WHITE'S  LIFE  I 

William  Allen  White’s  life  and  the 
story  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette 
will  be  brought  to  the  screen  this  sea-  j 
son,  according  to  the  plans  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  The  comi>any  is  1 
preparing  a  biographical  story  based 
on  the  Kansas  editor’s  career,  in  which  ! 
Spencer  Tracy  probably  will  appear 
as  White.  William  Rankin,  screen 
writer,  recently  returned  to  Holly¬ 
wood  from  Emporia,  where  he  was 
gathering  material  for  the  story.  The 
picture  probably  will  not  go  into 
production  before  spring. 


I 

0/SJuimCiUlntjiJiN^ 


Prom  Monthly  Review  of 
Agricultural  and  Busine&s 
Condttiont.  Tenth  Federal 
Reserve  District. 


24.5%*  MORE  LUMBER 


15.1%*  MORE  AUTOMOBILES 


14.1%*  MORE  DEPT.STORE  ITEMS 


12.8%*  MORE  FURNITURE 


10.9%*  MORE 
CLOTHES  J 


8.3%*  MORE 
HARDWARE 


China 


Mexico 


. OFF 

THE  BEATEN 
TRACK.... 


NEA’S  EXCLUSIVE  FEA¬ 
TURES  cover  all  parts  of  the 
world,  provide  a  brilliant 
background  for  cable  news. 
For  example,  Thomas  B. 
Wenner  has  been  writing  for 
NEA  papers  from  Central 
America.  Peter  Edson,  NEA 
editor,  shortly  returned  from 
a  tour  of  the  Pacific  as  far 
west  as  Singapore  and  as  far 
south  as  Australia,  writes 
about  the  situation  “down  un¬ 
der.”  Willis  Thornton,  gift¬ 
ed  NEA  editorial  writer,  goes 
to  Mexico  to  take  a  look  at, 
and  write  about,  our  southern 
neighbor.  George  Fitch,  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with 
China,  is  going  to  do  a  series 
on  that  news  source. 


R  pOR  OCTOBER  19,  1940 
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Underwriting 

the  Economic  Values 
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of  Human  Life 
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Life  insurance  is  truly  TODAY’S 
HARVEST  FROM  YESTERDAY’S 
FORESIGHT 

But  without  the  services  of  life  under¬ 
writers,  who  day  after  day  affirm  this  truth, 
thousands  and  thousands  would  be  deprived 
of  educational  and  cultural  advantages,  if 
not  of  the  very  necessities  of  life. 

through  the  services  of  these  life  under¬ 
writers,  bereaved  widows,  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren  and  lonely  old  people  are  enabled  to 
live  respectably,  not  becoming  charges  of 
the  state,  the  nation  or  organized  charity. 

In  one  recent  year,  death  claim  payments 
alone  amounted  to  enough  to  pay  $100  a 
month  to  over  a  million  families  for  a  year. 
The  benefits  of  life  insurance  in  that  year 
were  enough  to  supply  the  whole  nation 


with  all  its  bread  and  butter.  Over  a  million 
people  drew  annuities,  collected  endow¬ 
ments  or  received  disability  income  from 
life  insurance  companies,  the  payments 
amounting  to  about  460  million  dollars. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  paid  more  than  30  billion  dollars  to 
policyholders  and  beneficiaries. 

And  over  122  billion  dollars  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  in  force  ready  to  maintain  America’s 
homes. 

That  protection  has  been  built  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way — through  individual  initiative  and 
thrift — by  an  independent,  self-reliant  peo¬ 
ple.  But  in  building  it  America’s  bread¬ 
winners  have  had  the  conscientious  coopera¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  America’s  life 
insurance  agents. 


jome  aay  you  or  your  jamtiy  wi 

the  agent  who  persuaded  you 
: _ .... 


to  ouy 


life  insurance. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  PAID  FOR  BY  1939  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
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W  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  ^ 

.  .  .  This  newspaper  has  carried  892,323 
agate  lines  of  food  advertising  so  far  this 
year  .  .  .  and  that  was  361,361  lines 
MORE  than  the  food  linage  of  ALL 
OT^R  COLUMBUS  PAPERS  COMBINED 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  National  Representatives 


Bangor  Daily  News 
Crusade  Brings 
Prison  Term 


?.  Owen,  finance  commissioner,  re¬ 
signed  volimtarily. 

Runnells  was  not  arrested  until 
June  13  when  three  secret  indictments 
were  served  on  him  in  the  hospital 
where  he  was  still  recovering  from  his 
woimds.  He  was  taken  to  jail  Aug. 
15  and  the  following  day  was  released 
under  $25,000  bail. 


tht  employee’s  own  outside  sales  or  solicitations, 
including  incidental  deliveries  and  collections, 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  nonexempt  work. 

Seetlon  611.6 — Petition  for  amendment  of 
reguiations. 

Any  person  wishing  a  revision  of  any  of  the 
terms  of  the  foregoing  regulations  may  submit 
ill  writing  to  the  Administrator  a  petition  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  changes  desired  and  the  reasons 
for  proposing  them.  if.  upon  inspection  ot 
the  petition,  the  Administrator  believes  that 
reasonable  cause  for  amendment  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  is  set  forth,  the  .Administrator  will  either 
schedule  a  hearing  with  due  notice  to  interested 
parties,  or  will  make  other  provision  for  af¬ 
fording  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views,  either  in  support  of  or  in 
opiiosition  to  the  proposed  changes.  In  de¬ 
termining  such  future  regulations,  separate 
treatment  for  different  industries  and  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  employees  may  be  given  con¬ 
sideration. 


“Czar"  of  Capitol  Gets 
Sentence  After  Pleading 

GuUty  to  Larceny  WagO-Hour 

The  10-month  crusade  of  the  Bangor  rtAflriitirknc 
(Me.)  Daily  News  to  bring  to  light  the 
true  facts  regarding  the  State  of 
Maine’s  financial  condition  reached  a 
major  climax  Oct.  7  when  William  A. 

Runnells  pleaded  gxiilty  to  larceny  by 
embezzlement  and  was  sentenced  to 
serve  five  to  ten  years  in  the  state 
prison  at  Thomaston. 

Rimnells,  “czar”  of  the  state  capital 
at  Augusta  for  a  number  of  years, 
pleaded  guilty  to  embezzling  $26,420 
and  $2,502.83  and  was  given  two  and 
one-half  to  five  years  on  each  ooxmt. 

Cmiade  Started  ie  Oceember 

The  News  began  its  crusade  in  De¬ 
cember,  1939,  when  it  learned  that 
financial  matters  were  not  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  surface.  It  engaged  an 
accountant,  C.  Vaughn  Chapman  who 
imearthed  a  series  of  discrepancies. 

These  were  rechecked  by  the  News’ 
business  manager,  Frank  Ames.  The 
result  was  publication  of  a  series  of 
articles  calling  for  an  investigation. 

Gov.  Lewis  O.  Barrows,  late  in  De¬ 
cember,  asked  for  a  statement  from 
Elbert  D.  Hayford,  then  state  auditor, 
and  received  a  certified  statement 
that  the  accounts  of  Runnells  were  in 
order. 

Continued  newspaper  articles  re¬ 
sulted  in  Gov.  Barrows  ordering  an 
independent  audit  of  the  state’s  books 
in  February. 

On  April  1  Runnells  was  found  in 
his  home  with  two  bullet  wounds  near 
the  heart.  He  said  they  were  self  in¬ 
flicted.  Eight  days  later  Gov.  Bar- 
rows  disclosed  $35,000  unaccoimted 
for  in  the  highway  garage  receipts. 

Runnells  resigned.  The  following  day 
$26,420  (in  the  old  fashioned,  big  bills) 
wjis  returned  by  Runnells. 

Resignations  Received 

The  resignations  of  Hayford  and 
Deputy  Treasurer  Louis  H.  Winship 
were  demanded  and  received  by  Gov. 

Barrows.  Winship  subsequently  died. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  the  shortages 
continued  to  mount,  reaching  finally 
$157,000.  The  state  legislature  was 
called  into  special  session.  State 
Treasurer  Belmont  A.  Smith  refused 
Gov.  Barrows’  request  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion  and  following  a  trial  before  the 
legislature  it  was  voted  not  to  carry 
out  the  Governor’s  request.  William 


(b)  predominantly  original  and  creative  in 
character  in  a  recognized  field  of  artistic  en¬ 
deavor  as  opposed  to  work  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  person  endowed  with  general  man- 
nual  or  intellectual  ability  and  training,  and 
the  result  of  which  depends  primarily  on  the 
invention,  imagination  or  talent  of  the  em¬ 
ployee,  and 

(B)  who  is  compensated  for  his  services  on 
a  salary  or  fee  basis  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than 
$200  per  month  (exclusive  of  board,  lodging, 
or  other  facilities) ;  provided  that  this  sub¬ 
section  (B)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  who  is  the  holder  of  a  valid  license 
or  certificate  permitting  the  practice  of  law 
or  medicine  or  any  of  their  branches  and 
who  is  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  thereof. 


SHOPPERS  NEWSPRINT 

According  to  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau,  nearly  80,000  tons  of  standard 
newsprint  paper  is  used  yearly  in  this 
country  by  shopping  guide  publica¬ 
tions.  The  estimate  is  based  upon 
reports  from  65  such  publications,  the 
Bureau  states,  who  used  65,727  tons 
of  newsprint  in  1939. 


CENTRAL  OHIO'S  FOOD  BASKET 
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Ernest  G.  Smith,  president  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Company,  wrote 
this  on  October  I  I .  On  the  same  day,  fifty  representative  newspapers  taking 
more  than  one  news  report  were  checked  in  an  impartial  survey.  They  used 
three  times  as  many  war  stories  from  AP  as  from  all  other  services  combined. 
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Acme  Newspictures 


Moving  N.  Y. 

By  JACK  PMCE 

BOB  DORMAN,  manager  of  Acme 

Newspictures,  has  been  given  an 
assignment  of  major  importance.  He 
will  be  held  responsible  for  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  service  while  his  entire 
plant  is  being  moved  Oct.  25  to  its 
former  location  at  461  Eighth  Ave. 
after  a  10-year  stay  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News  building.  The  new  quar¬ 
ters  will  occupy  more  than  half  of  an 
entire  floor  which  will  represent  about 
two  and  one-half  times  the  space  now 
utilized. 

The  new  plant  will  have  six  indi¬ 
vidual  dark-rooms  for  the  cameramen 
with  a  spare  room  for  emergencies. 
Eiach  of  these  rooms  will  be  about 
5  X  6  ft.  There  will  be  six  printing 
rooms,  a  large  studio,  two  drying 
rooms,  one  large  washing  room,  one 
room  for  chemicals  and  two  store 
rooms.  Directly  next  to  the  private 
office  of  the  chief  is  a  space  set  apart 
for  the  cameramen  where  they  may 
loimge  about  (if  they  dare)  between 
assignments. 

We  asked  Bob  why  he  had  the 
“ward  room”  placed  so  close  to  his 
own  office  and  he  replied  to  the  effect 
tliat  he  likes  to  be  close  to  the  camera¬ 
men.  There  are  now  14  photographers 
on  the  New  York  staff,  10  men  in  the 
printing  and  dark-rooms  and  a  large 
battery  of  caption  writers,  editors, 
mailers  and  clerical  assistants. 

All  equipment  now  in  use  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  plant  except 
the  water  troughs.  The  tanks  now  in 
use  are  of  a  composition  which  have 
not  witl^tood  the  wear  and  tear.  The 
new  troughs  will  be  of  two-inch 
csrpress.  A  water  cooling  system  has 
been  installed  in  the  new  quarters  but 
there  will  be  no  air  conditioning  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  ventilating  system  which 
will  change  air  in  the  dark-rooms 
every  few  minutes. 

A  large-size  studio  has  been  built 
in  the  new  plant  which  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  quarters.  The 
morgue  will  be  contained  in  an  extra 
sized  room,  and  the  editorial  staff  will 
have  its  own  special  department. 
No  new  photographic  equipment  has 
been  purchased. 

4  Samos  Register 
THE  Samo  family  will  be  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  military  service  of 
Uncle  Sam.  Of  the  seven  brothers, 
six  are  newsi>ai>er  cameramen.  Dick, 
oldest  members  of  the  Sarno  Camera 
Clan,  is  past  the  draft  age  and  on  the 


BLOCK 
THAT  KICK! 


•  There'll  be  no  kick — if  you  have 
the  ripht  telephoto  I 
You  stop  action.  You  g:et  a  perfect 
“cIo8e-up”  shot,  from  the  side-lines 
— if  your  camera  is  fitted  with  a  pre¬ 
cision-made  Dallmeye-  Telephoto  Lens. 
No  distortion.  No  "duds."  Winning 
plays  are  easy  to  capture. 

News  Photographers  ^1  over  the 
world  score  big  successes  with  Dall- 
meyer  Telephotos — football  action  pic¬ 
tures,  baseball,  racing,  boxing,  yacht¬ 
ing,  skiing,  all  sports,  fire,  accident, 
street  scenes  and  other  difficult,  dis¬ 
tance  shots. 

Dallmeyer  Teleipbotos — for  cine  or  still 
cameras — hold  a  world  record  for 
accuracy  and  brilliant  results  that 
challenges  all  cmners. 

Send  for  descriptive  folder 
At  your  dealers,  or  direct  from 

mcDO 

1#  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


Plant 


staff  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 
Tony  is  next  in  line  with  a  few  years 
to  spare  over  the  draft  age;  he  is  on 
the  staff  of  International  News  Photos. 
The  four  Sarno  boys  who  have  regis¬ 
tered  are  Henry,  John,  Jerry  and 
Arthur,  Their  ages  range  from  21  to 
32  and  all  four  are  cameramen  on  the 
staff  of  the  Macy  chain  of  newspapers 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Camera  Rain  Coot 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  really  become 
concerned  about  the  weather  when 
they  suffer  its  consequences.  Rain 
and  snow  are  the  two  elements  that 


Allen  Drugan,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch, 
pictured  with  his  camera  encased  in  an 
oilskin  cover  as  protection  against  rain. 


bother  the  camerman  most  but  until 
recently  none  of  the  lens-lads  have 
done  much  about  it,  except  talk. 

It  was  the  rain  that  bothered  Allen 
“Spike”  Drugan  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch.  But  he  did  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  “Spike”  had  an  oil¬ 
skin  cover  tailored  to  fit  his  camera. 
There  is  an  opening  in  the  bag  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  change  holders  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  elastic  tape  in  the  front  of  the 
sac  to  fit  snugly  about  his  lens.  With 
an  extra  lens  shade  to  protect  the  lens 
from  the  rain  he  believes  that  he  has 
solved  the  great  problem  of  keeping 
the  camera  and  lens  dry  in  a  rain 
storm.  An  extra  slit  in  the  pouch 
allows  the  flash-synchronizer  to  be 
hooked  up  without  causing  a  leak. 

“Spike”  claims  that  he  will  save 
money  by  not  replacing  ruined  bel¬ 
lows  and  that  he  will  not  patent  his 
idea.  So,  boys,  it’s  all  yours  for  the 
price  of  the  ^ort. 

Damage  Suit 

JOHN  GOTCH,  Jr.,  staff  photographer 

of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time, 


They’re  switching  to 

NEW  G-E  MAZDA 

MIGHTY  MIDGET 

Photoflash  Ixunp  (No.  5) 

^  H’«  no  bigger  than  a  goH  ball,  but 
it  packs  an  AMAZING  PUNCH 
OF  LIGHT.  Equals  and  outpor- 
forms  larger  flash  bulbs.,  when 
used  in  now  typo  roftoctors. 

^  NEW  SAFETY. , .  thanks  to  now, 
stronger  egg-shaped  bulb  and 
dye -protected  safety  |ackets. 

^  EXTRA  CONVENKNCE. .  get  up 
to  30  in  one  pocket.  No  need 
to  run  out  of  bulbs  on  the  |obl 

GEN£RAL@ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLAZH  lAMPI 


recently  had  his  camera  smashed  and 
shoulder  bruised  when  he  attempted 
to  photograph  George  W.  Munk  of 
Springdale,  Conn. 

Mr.  Munk,  former  president  of  the 
German-American  Bund  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  not  only  objected  to  having  his 
picture  taken  by  Gotch  but  also  in¬ 
sisted  upon  using  Gotch’s  own  speed- 
gun  as  a  cudgel  to  convince  the  pho¬ 
tographer  that  he  meant  what  he  said 
about  pictures,  according  to  the  report 
filed  in  a  damage  suit  against  the 
alleged  bundsman. 

If  the  camera  knight  wins  his  suit 
for  $99  he  will  buy  some  new  acces¬ 
sories  to  replace  the  damaged  ones 
ruined  in  ^e  encounter  with  Mr. 
Munk,  and  Mr.  Munk  will  learn  to 
respect  the  rights  of  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  when  they  come  calling 
for  a  snapshot  or  two. 

Milks  Cow 

“WERE  all  the  big  city  slicker  cam¬ 
eramen  surprised  when  one  of  the 
boys  sat  down  to  milk  a  cow?”  “They 
were,”  said  Rudolph  Vetter,  Acme 
staff  photographer,  who  was  assigned 
to  cover  a  press  agent  story  of  a  group 
of  dairymen  giving  an  exhibition  of 
cow-mUking  at  a  convention  in  a  New 
York  City  hotel. 

Before  the  hired  gal  had  finished 
her  job  of  milking  a  selected  bossy, 
Vetter  had  taken  enough  pictures  of 
the  act  and  had  grown  a  bit  homesick 
at  the  scene.  To  the  surprise  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  press  agent  he 
seated  himself  upon  the  stool  and 
demonstrated  to  Uie  assembly  how  a 
cow  should  really  be  milked. 

But  all  cameramen  in  New  York  are 
not  native  bom  and  that  explains  the 
strange  conduct  of  one  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  lens-lads.  It  so  happens  that 
Vetter  was  born  on  a  farm  down  in 


Kansas.  He  started  his  business  career 
as  a  telegrapher  but  the  glamour  of 
the  newspaper  camera  profession  at¬ 
tracted  him,  hence  his  presence  as  a 
cameraman  in  New  York  City.  His 
experiences  as  a  news  photographer 
started  in  Kansas.  He  then  worked 
in  Texas  and  later  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  joined  the  NEA  staff.  Now 
as  an  Acme  photographer  he  has 
been  surprising  our  local  talent  with 
many  things  he  learned  in  the  West. 

Photog  Instructor 

ANOTHER  newspaper  photographer 

goes  academic!  Jake  Houston,  chief 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
now  doubles  as  photographer  and  in¬ 
structor  in  photography  to  a  class  of 
yoimg  ladies  at  Queens  College,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

“Jake”  founded  a  camera  club  at 
this  institution  to  serve  as  a  hobby 
for  the  young  lassies  who  preferred 
taking  pictures;  now  he  has  a  class  of 
32  students  who  want  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  education  in  picture  taking. 

■ 

Price  to  Lecture 
At  Oklahoma  U. 

Appointment  of  Jack  Price,  well- 
known  newspaper  photographer  and 
conductor  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
weekly  photography  column,  as  special 
lecturer  in  journalism  during  part  of 
the  second  semester  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  has  been  approved  by 
the  board  of  regents. 

Price  will  teach  two  advanced 
courses  in  photography,  give  several 
public  lectures  and  direct  the  annual 
news  photography  short  course  sjxin- 
sored  by  the  school  of  journalism. 

He  will  begin  his  duties  February  1 
and  remain  on  the  campus  until  the 
close  of  the  short  course  in  April. 


. .  /9^0 


BACK  IN  1914,  when  the  first  World  Wor  wos  started,  the  newspoper  thot 
brought  the  news  to  the  greotest  number  of  Houstonions  was  The  Houston 
Chronicle. 


Now  in  1940,  the  second  World  War  is  raging  .  .  .  and  the  newspaper 
thot  is  bringing  the  news  to  the  greotest  number  of  Houstonians  is  still  The 
Houston  Chronicle. 


This  record  of  leodership  is  not  confined  to  circulation  alone,  but  it  also 
applies  to  advertising  —  The  Houston 
Chronicle  hos  been  first  in  both  circulotion 
ond  advertising  in  Houston  for  more  thon 
o  quarter  century. 

In  whot  better  medium  could  you  place 
your  soles  story  than  in  the  one  which  hos 
merited  Houston's  confidence  ond  trust  for 
so  great  a  (period  of  time? 
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NOW... 

Kodak  Ektar  io 
Graphic  Supermatic 

for  the 

4x5  Anniversary 
SPEED  GRAPHiC 


open  for  quick  ground-glass  focusing  without 
the  usual  slow  process  of  setting  to  “time.”  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  photographer  to 
press  it  down,  release  the  shutter,  focus  and 
recock,  all  without  changing  the  speed  scale 
or  removing  the  flash  synchronizer  tripper  from 
the  lensboard. 


I  OUR  press  photographers  will  welcome 
this  new  All-American-made  Speed 
Graphic  combination.  Usually  “shooting  from 
the  hip”  with  no  chance  to  check  focus  or 
framing  they’ll  find  this  127mm.  (5")  Kodak 
Ektar  f/4.7  lens  just  what  they  have  wanted 
on  their  4x5  Speed  Graphics. 

This  remarkable  lens  not  only  has  speed 
sufficient  for  practically  every  condition  but  in 
addition,  greater  angle  of  view  and  depth  of 
field  without  sacrifice  of  covering  power.  These 
features  become  especially  advantageous  in 
flash  work  where  the  camera  may  be  nearer 
the  subject  for  more  efficient  use  of  illumination. 

The  new  Graphic  Supermatic  shutter  in 
which  this  lens  is  mounted  adds  new  speed 
and  convenience  to  this  efficient  camera-and- 
Icns  team.  It  provides  a  wide  range  of  slow 
and  fast  shutter  speeds  from  1  sec.  to  1/400, 
making  indoor  action  shots  easy  to  get.  And 
there’s  a  new  and  valuable  feature  on  it — the 
Press-Focus  Button  that  holds  the  shutter  blades 


IMPORTANT  FEATURES 


The  4x5  Anniversary  Speed  Graphic  fitted 
with  the  127mm.  Kodak  Ektar  f/4.7  in  Graphic 
Supermatic  shutter  will  do  a  better  picture¬ 
taking  job  for  you  than  ever  before.  It  should 
definitely  be  considered  when  replacing  or 
adding  Speed  Graphic  equipment.  Price  of 
the  4  X  5  Anniversary  Speed  Graphic  with 
127  mm.  Kodak  Ektar  f/4.7  lens  in  Graphic 
Supermatic  shutter,  $123.50.  Down  payment 
(through  your  Dealer)  as  little  as  $25.50. 


•  Ample  lens  speed 

•  Wide  angle  of  view 

•  Great  depth  of  field 

•  Adequate  covering  power 

•  Shutter  speeds  up  to  1/400 

•  Press-Focus  Button  for  quick  ground-glass 
focusing 

•  American-made 


GRAPHIC  GRAFLEX  PHOTOGRAPHY' 


Written  by  Willard  D.  Morgan,  Henry  M. 
Lester  and  20  other  experts,  this  is  a  most 
valuable  book  for  your  photographic  library. 
More  than  400  pages — 26  chapters  including 
special  ones  on  press  and  flash  photography — 
hundreds  of  illustrations.  Only  $4  at  Granex 
Dealer's  and  leading  book  stores  everywhere. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  concern¬ 
ing  this  All-American-made  camera,  lens  and 
shutter  combination,  see  your  Graflex  Dealer. 
Or  write  to  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation,  Dept. 
EP-62,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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newsmen  block  the 


Death  breathes  close  be¬ 
hind  many  a  newsman 
today . . .  but  nowhere  closer  and 
hotter  than  along  “newspaper 
row”  in  Shanghai. 

/  Before  every  entrance  of  the 
old  and  respected  Shanghai  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  &  Mercury— American- 
owned  and  just  across  the  street 
from  the  International  Settle¬ 
ment-stand  armored  cars,  pill¬ 
boxes,  barbed  wire  barricades, 
and  guards  with  drawn  guns. 

►  For  the  terrorists  who  serve  either  the 
Japanese  or  their  Chinese  puppet,  Wang 
Ching-wei,  have  bombed  the  Post  plant  five 
times,  slaughtered  guards,  wounded  press¬ 
men,  and  last  July  murdered  Samuel  H. 
Chang,  director  of  the  Post  and  its  Chinese 
edition,  the  Ta  Mei  Wan  Pao. 

Cornelius  V.  Starr,  owner,  and  Randall 
Gould,  editor,  have  been  ordered  out  of  the 
country  by  the  puppet  regime.  Neither  paid 
any  attention.  Gould  is  still  at  his  post;  Starr 
stayed  four  months,  came  home  when  he  got 
ready,  plans  to  return  soon. 

And  they  are  not  alone;  four  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  one  Briton  similarly  threatened 
have  dug  in  their  toes,  strapped  on  guns,  and 
called  the  Japanese  bluff. 

►  Why  are  the  invaders  of  China  trying  to 
drive  U.  S.  newsmen  out  of  the  country? 

Because  their  Chinese  editions  reveal  vari¬ 
ous  heartening  truths  to  the  far-from-subju- 
gated  Chinese. 

Because  their  English-language  papers 
are  the  cement  which  holds  together  the  In¬ 
ternational  Settlement,  which  in  turn  props 
up  Chinese  resistance. 

Because  their  cables  let  America  know 
that  the  first  great  modern  war  of  aggression 
is  not  yet  won,  that  the  Japanese  military 
machine  is  desperately  behind  schedule,  that 
there  still  stands  a  vast,  stubborn,  and  stra¬ 
tegic  power  in  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Yangtze. 

►  Thus  a  few  resolute  Americans,  control¬ 
ling  vital  news  outlets  from  the  unique  and 
)uunanageable  city-state  of  Shanghai,  stand 


square  in  the  road  of  Japanese- 
conquest.  For  Japan  must  control 
the  mind  and  morale  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  peoples,  must  direct  world¬ 
thinking  the  Japanese  way,  if  it 
is  ever  to  realize  the  dream  of  a 
“Greater  E^st  Asia”— domination 
of  China,  India,  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  and  all  the  East  Indies 
including  the  Philippines. 

Now  that  Japan  and  her  allies 
in  Europe  have  formally  threat¬ 
ened  war  on  the  U.  S.,  if  any  re¬ 
sistance  is  made  to  such  aggressive  plans, 
it  is  time  for  the  American  news-reader  to 
study  as  never  before  the  dispatches  of 
his  courageous  correspondents  in  the  Far 
East. 

Our  typical  attitude  toward  China  since 
the  Japanese  invasion  has  been  the  usual 
friendly  American  sympathy  for  the  under¬ 
dog.  But  now  our  interest  in  China  goes 
much  further  than  this.  Now  the  top  dog  is 
snarling  at  us,  and  every  intelligent  news¬ 
reader  knows  what  a  tight  spot  we  shall  be 
in  if  the  underdog  relaxes  his  grip. 

►  Most  Anvericans  are  glad  to  find  that  our 
interests  coincide  with  those  of  the  Chinese 
people.  We  have  grown  to  like  them,  their 
peaceful  and  philosophic  way  of  looking  at 
life,  their  tenacity  and  courage  in  misfortune, 
the  beautiful  things  they  make,  and  the  hu¬ 
morous  things  they  say. 

Perhaps  we  don’t  realize  that  the  Chinese, 
in  their  turn,  have  grown  to  like  us.  They  are 
grateful  for  the  medical  knowledge  that  has 
routed  some  of  their  worst  diseases,  for  the 
industrial  technics  that  have  helped  them 
put  up  such  a  good  fight.  Many  of  them  are 
grateful  for  the  Christian  religion.  They  re¬ 
member  how  we  backed  up  their  dream  of 
building  a  new,  strong  China.  And  they  are 
glad  to  get  the  things  we  have  to  sell.  Con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  they  like  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  which  brings  them  the  blessings 
of  kerosene . . .  and  they  find  a  thousand  uses 
for  the  cans  it  comes  in. 

►  Brilliant  Chinese  leaders  by  the  score  owe 
their  education  to  American  universities. 
Our  schools  of  journalism  have  had  more 


Randall  Gould,  editor  of 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
fit  Mercury,  dogged  resist¬ 
er  of  a  puppet  dictator. 


Armored  car  and  newly  completed  block¬ 
house  stand  ready  for  action  on  Shang¬ 
hai’s  “newspaper  row”  day  and  night. 


effect,  proportionately,  on  Chinese  news¬ 
papers  than  on  our  own. 

The  old  notion  that  “You  can’t  understand 
the  Oriental  mind”  is  being  dispelled  by  able 
writers  and  journalists  of  both  races.  Lin 
Yutang  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  show  us 
China  from  the  inside— John  Gunther  and 
Carl  Crow  from  the  outside.  J.  B.  Powell  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  us  his  important  journal  of 
opinion,  the  China  Weekly  Review,  though 
he  is  on  Wang’s  blacklist  and  has  to  have  a 
bodyguard. 

And  just  as  important  as  the  books  and 
magazines  are  the  day-by-day  cables . . .  from 
men  like  A.  T.  Steele  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  N.  Y.  Times’s  Hallett  Abend  and 
F.  Tillman  Durdin,  and  time’s  own  T.  H. 
White,  who  came  via  Harvard  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese  information  ministry  and  is  now  on  the 
hot  spot  in  Indo-China. 


for  OCTOBER  19,  1940 

road  of  Japanese  ambition 


Tough  little  French  Annamite  soldiers 
patrol  the  barricades  before  the  Post 
building  on  King  Edward  VII  Street. 


Like  a  corner  tower  of  Sing  Sing  prison 
is  this  hastily  constructed  crow’s-nest 
which  protects  an  American  news  room. 


►  Sometimes  readers  ask  why  time  devotes 
so  much  space  to  the  Orient.  It  is  because 
time  has  always  believed  that  the  day  would 
come  when  an  understanding  of  that  area 
with  its  billion  people,  half  the  population  of 
the  earth,  might  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  America. 

How  the  good  will  of  these  people  can  be 
channelled  and  become  a  force  in  world 
strategy  is  a  profound  challenge.  But  on  such 
intangibles  world  history  has  turned  and 
tyrannies  have  fallen. 

►  This  is  why  time,  and  its  sister  publica¬ 
tions,  FORTUNE  and  LIFE,  have  gathered  and 
used  such  a  storehouse  of  information  on 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  . . .  and 
why  time’s  week-by-week  analyses  of  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  seem  to  more  thought¬ 
ful  news-readers  essential  equipment  for  the 
decisions  we  face  across  the  Pacific. 


In  these  days  of  crisis,  the  free  press  is  more  than  ever  a  vital  force  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  democracy  a  living,  working  success.  Therefore,  time  is  seeking,  in 
this  series  of  advertisements,  to  give  newspaper  and  magazine  readers  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  the  press  in  general,  and  time  in  particular,  is  doing 
to  keep  the  people  of  this  nation  safe,  strong,  free,  and  united. 
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MR.  FLYNN  IS  UNHAPPY 

BECAUSE  THE  responsible  editors  of  two  great 
newspapers  did  not  edit  their  material  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  views,  Edward  J.  Flynn,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  delivered 
himself  of  the  opinion  this  week  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  “are  under  a  real  dictator¬ 
ship  of  their  advertisers  and  stockholders.” 

Along  with  this  moth-eaten  charge,  he  issued 
a  ringing  “challenge  to  print  this”  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  reporters. 

The  eminent  politician’s  blood  was  caused  to 
boil  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times  printed 
a  storj'  of  a  Democratic  “smear”  release  on  Page 
One  and  “buried”  a  story  of  a  Republican 
“smear”;  and  that  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
omitted  a  column  by  Dorothy  Thompson  on 
“why  she  was  for  the  re-election  of  Roosevelt.” 

The  Democratic  chairman’s  charges  are  such 
old,  stale  stuff  that  he  probably  didn’t  even  get 
red  around  the  wattles  when  he  uttered  them. 
One  of  the  oldest  human  convictions,  it  has  been 
reliably  determined,  is  that  anyone,  even  a  poli¬ 
tician,  can  edit  any  newspaper  better  than  the 
editor. 

.\ccepting  the  fiercely  thrown  gage  of  combat, 
the  New  York  papers  printed  Mr.  Flynn’s  charges 
in  detail.  They  also  revealed  that  upon  being 
questioned,  Mr.  Flynn  admitted  that  the  “dic¬ 
tated”  press  in  other  cities  of  the  country  printed 
the  Thompson  column.  (The  iron  hand  of  dicta¬ 
torship  was  evidently  full  of  soap.) 

In  reply  the  ddlies  gave  Mr.  Flynn  straight¬ 
forward  answers  which  are  valid  and  final  to  all, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  sideline  politician- 
editors. 

The  Herald  Tribune  said: 

“Mr.  Flynn  is  completely  in  error.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  printed  Miss  Thompson’s  article  ‘explaining  why  she 
was  for  the  re-election  of  Roosevelt’  on  Wednesday,  Oct. 

9.  It  has  never  ‘suppressed’  any  article  by  Miss  Thomp- 
As  stated  in  its  columns,  her  article  of  Oct.  14, 


devoted  ‘to  an  incomplete  and  inconclusive  discussion  of  the 
Axis  powers’  attitude  toward  the  American  Presidential 
election,’  was  regarded  by  the  ^itor  as,  ‘taken  by  itself,’ 
‘misleading’  and  ‘tending  to  inject  into  the  rampaign  an 
un-American  issue.’  It  was,  accordingly,  ‘withheld  from 


publication  pending  the  full  development  of  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son’s  views  on  the  subject.’  ’’ 


The  Times  made  a  straight  news  distinction 
between  the  two  stories.  The  Democratic  “smear” 
document,  it  stated,  directly  named  Mr.  Willkie, 
attacked  his  German  ancestry,  and  injected  the 
racial  issue.  For  that  reason  it  was  page  one. 
The  Republican  “smear”  contained  no  personal 
attack  on  the  President,  “and  thus  lacked  the 
news  impHjrtance  of  the  Democratic  document.” 

If  this  be  dictation,  then  it  is  the  happy  dicta¬ 
tion  of  intelligent,  free  editorship.  When  party 
chairmen  edit  the  news  it  will  be  the  McCoy — 
dictatorship  with  a  capital  D. 


And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and 
to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  yon 
up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
which  are  sanctified. — The  Acts  XX:32. 


problems  and  independence  of  judgment”  espe¬ 
cially  fitted  him  for  the  .seat. 

That  is  a  fine  tribute  not  only  to  Mr.  Ball,  but 
to  the  hundreds  of  able  newspapermen  of  the 
country  who  are  serving  their  newspapers  and 
their  communities. 

The  new  Senator  is  34  years  old,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  he  has  been  a 
reporter  since  1927. 

Editor  &  Publisher  congratulates  Mr.  Ball, 
and  wishes  him  every  success  in  his  new  position. 
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REPORTER-SENATOR 

THE  R.\NKS  of  working  new.spapermen  were 
considerably  surprised  and  pleased  this  week 
to  read  of  the  appointment  of  Joseph  H.  Ball, 
political  reporter  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Senator  Ernest  Lundeen. 

A  long  list  of  newspapermen  have  ably  repre¬ 
sented  their  country  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
but  it  is  our  belief  that  this  is  the  first  time  a 
working  reporter  has  been  named  to  such  high 
office. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ball, 
Governor  Harold  Stassen  said  he  thought  that 
Ball’s  “experience  as  a  newspaperman,  studying 
both  sides  of  problems,  w’atching  closely  the 
actions  of  both  political  parties,  his  faculty  for 
hard  work  and  careful  study  of  governmental 
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1  FRANK  CARSON  RETIRES 

WITH  THE  RETIREMENT  of  Frank  Carson, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  New  York  Daily 
News,  journalism  loses  one  of  its  most  noted  and 
colorful  figures.  Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  it 
marks  the  end  of  a  journalistic  era,  a  period  when 
newspapers  of  the  big  cities  stepped  high,  w’ide 
and  handsome  in  their  quest  for  news,  and  were 
emulated  by  smaller  papers  far  and  wide. 

It  was  the  “jazz  era”  for  fair.  Prohibition  was 
spreading  a  new  recklessness  and  general  defiance 
of  law;  the  stock  market  paced  an  acceleration  of 
living  which  was  climaxed  by  the  world’s  greatest 
financial  crash  of  1929. 

Those  were  the  bad,  glad  days,  and  news¬ 
papers  contributed  their  share  to  what  in  retro¬ 
spect  seems  to  have  been  a  general  pandemonium. 

Told  for  the  first  time  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue  are  some  of  the  famous  and  fantastic  news 
exploits  of  Frank  Carson  during  his  years  as  a 
Chicago  executive.  They  seem  a  little  unreal, 
and  judged  by  the  practices  of  modern  journalism, 
they  are.  But  they  were  a  part  of  the  times. 
“Get  the  story!”  w’as  the  command,  and  Frank 
Carson  was  a  master  at  doing  it. 

The  countless  editors  and  newspapermen  who 
live  with  a  front  page  story  to  the  end,  regard¬ 
less  of  physical  punishment,  are  typified  in  Frank 
Carson.  To  his  profession  he  gave  not  only  his 
genius  but  his  health.  His  retirement  at  the  age 
of  59  should  be  a  warning  that  a  price  must  be 
paid  to  nature  some  day  by  newspapermen  who 
give  themselves  without  stint  in  pursuit  of  the 
news.  It  also  is  a  jolting  reminder  to  repair  imme¬ 
diately  any  damage  to  the  human  machine  after 
a  gruelling  tour  of  duty,  unless  we  hanker  to  die 
with  our  boots  on. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  exciting  story  of  Frank 
Carson’s  career  will  know  that  Mr.  Carson  is 
tackling  his  toughest  assignment  in  trying  to  rest 
as  his  doctors  ordered  in  a  little  world  of  his  own 
without  deadlines  and  news  angles.  In  his  Arizona 
retreat  we  wdsh  him  a  restoration  to  health  and 
every  happiness. 


COMMON  SENSE  WON 

SOUND  BUSINESS  judgment  prevailed  wha  , 

the  newspaper  division  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  j 
Circulations  debated  the  proposal  of  the  directon 
for  the  “visualization”  of  newspaper  circulatioi. 
The  plan  in  its  present  form  seems  to  presegt 
.some  technical  difficulties,  and  it  had  been  pI^ 
dieted  by  some  members  and  observers  that  the 
newspaper  group  would  reject  it  on  that  ground, 
as  it  did  a  previous  proposal  by  the  advertiaa- 
agency  divisions  in  1938. 

Editor  &  Publisher  counseled  against  any  such 
summary  action,  and  is  gratified  that  its  viewe 
have  the  support  of  new’spaper  executives  who 
realize  that  the  advertiser’s  views  ought  to  re- 
c*eive  the  consideration  that  is  normally  given  to 
the  customer’s  wishes. 

As  Emory  Thomason,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  told  the  division,  the  purpose  of  circulation 
statistics  and  analyses  is  to  promote  the  sale  of 
newspaper  advertising.  If  a  clearer  presentatiwi 
will  further  the  sale  of  advertising  space,  and  make 
it  possible  for  more  merchants  and  manufacture!! 
to  advertise  in  newspapers,  it  seems  to  be  only 
simple  common  sense  that  new’spapers  should 
make  that  clearer  presentation  available. 

The  division  is  to  be  commended  for  its  broad- 
gauge  action  in  naming  a  committee  to  work  with 
its  directors  for  the  solution  of  the  mechanical 
complexities  in  the  plan.  It  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  the  good  faith  of  the  advertiser  and 
agency  divisions  at  face  value  and  avoiding  the 
narrow  su.spicions  that  so  often  have  laid  or¬ 
ganized  newspapers  open  to  the  charge  of  “seeing 
things  under  the  bed.” 

A  few  months  more  of  study,  we  are  certain, 
will  protluce  a  scheme  that  will  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  newspapers.  The  absence  of  newspa¬ 
per  counsel  in  the  drafting  of  the  plan  that  wai 
submitted  contributed,  without  a  doubt,  to  the 
difficulties  of  which  the  newspaper  circulation 
technicians  complained.  That  was  probably  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  this  week’s  action  should  insure 
that  in  future  the  Bureau  and  its  several  divisions 
will  not  attempt  to  devise  regulations  without 
the  specific  assistance  of  the  elements  to  which 
the  proposed  rules  will  apply. 


AGAIN,  THE  MONSTROUS  MUSIC 

What  passing  bells  for  those  who  die  as  cattle? 
Only  the  monstrous  anger  of  the  guns. 

Only  the  stuttering  rifles’  rapid  rattle 
Can  patter  out  their  hasty  orisons. 

— ^Wilfred  Owen,  in 
“The  Anthem  for  Doomed  Youth.” 
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LONDON  PAPERS  CARRY  ON 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PROFESSION  has  ever? 

reason  to  be  proud  of  the  heroic  record  of 
London  new’spaper  workers  during  the  two  score 
days  of  murderous  aerial  siege  by  Hitler’s  planes. 

Reporters,  photographers,  and  circulation  men 
literally  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  as  they  go 
about  the  city,  but  there  has  been  no  dispositu* 
to  shirk  the  job  and  the  daily  papers  continue  to 
appear.  Heroic,  too,  is  the  part  played  by  all  those 
in  the  newspaper  plants,  many  of  whom  work 
steadily  on  during  the  bombings,  or  take  .shelter 
only  at  the  last  minute.  The  volunteer  “spotters 
on  the  rooftops  do  their  work  with  cool  courage- 
In  addition  to  the  phyrical  risks  taken,  news¬ 
paper  staffs  are  undergoing  great  discomforts  be 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  to  and  from  their 
homes.  Many  are  forced  to  walk  long  distances, 
others  sleep  in  camp  beds  in  the  newspaper  plants. 
All  spend  long  hours  on  duty  because  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  disruption  of  working  schedules. 

The  high  courage  and  fine  spirit  shown  by 
London  newspaper  workers  in  their  determination 
to  exercise  and  maintain  a  free  press  deserves  and 
receives  the  highest  admiration  of  every  .American 
newspaperman. 
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ARTHUR  Vv  CRAWFORD. 


•al  Moraqci 


NEWS  BUILDiNG  Nr*  Y 


TBJ9UNE  •OWEB  C>» 


live  of  the  city  council  relative  to 

Marshall’s  selective  service  registra-  FOLKS  WORTH 

Frank  Mclnerny,  of  the  Minneapolis  KNO^A/ING _ 

Tribune  Newspapers  display  adver-  t  w  attu-tmc  ui-  u 

a  recent  operation.  “  ,,  ’  , 

T  .  ,  Gazette,  recently  was  elec 

Roger  J.  Keely,  advertising  man-  dent  of  the  Gas-  , _ 

ager,  Daly  City  (Cal.)  Record,  and  tonia  Rotary 
Mrs.  Keely  became  parents  of  a  son,  (.jub  fQj.  ^jje 
Roger  James  Keely,  Oct.  11.  coming  year. 

Ray  Spangler,  city  editor.  Redwood  Long  active  in 
City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  been  called  local  civic  en- 
to  duty  with  the  California  National  terprise,  Mr.  At-  f  r3| 
Guard.  kins  is  a  past 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


WELIAM  F.  WILEY,  publisher,  Cin- 
~  nam^  by 


ctnnati  Enquirer,  was 
Governor  John  W.  Bricker  of  Ohio  as 

_ a  member  of  a 

‘  ‘  Recommending 
Committee”  t  o 
submit  names  of 
men  to  make  up 
Hamilton  Coun« 
ty’s  35  draft 
boards. 

\E.  T.  Rodgers, 
publisher,  Tiffin 
(Ohio)  Adver¬ 
tiser  -  Tribune, 
has  been  elected 

- - to  receive  the 

W.  F.  WiUy  33d  Masonic  de¬ 
gree. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


and  of  the 
eleven  -  coimty 
Piedmont  Covm- 
cil.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Gaston  County 
Inter-Racial  Commission,  formed  for 
promotion  of  harmony  between  the 
races  as  a  unit  of  the  state  inter¬ 
racial  organization. 

Instrumental  in  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  establishing  a 
county-wide  chain  of  book  stations 
serviced  by  bookmobile  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  Gastonia  library,  Mr.  Atkins  was 
recently  appointed  by  Governor  Clyde 
R.  Hoey  as  one  of  North  Carolina’s 
two  delegates  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Re¬ 
cently  he  appeared  on  the  program 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolina  Library  association  at 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Atkins  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Gastonia  Gazette  publishing  firm 
for  35  years.  He  was  a  reporter  on 
the  old  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Evening 
Chronicle  in  1905  and  state  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
1905-6. 


J,  W.  Atkins 


lUJESTBROOK 

PEGLER 


Hitting  new  highs  is  a  habit  of 
Westbrook  Pegler’s  daily  col¬ 
umn  “Fair  Enough.” 

Every  week  sees  its  following 
stronger,  its  list  longer. 

Pegler  subscribers  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are  numerous. 
The  latest  are  the: 

Amarillo  Globe-News 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon 
Butte  Standard 
Corpus  Christi  Times 
Dayton  Journal-Herald 
Detroit  Times 
Fort  Smith  Times-Record 
Kansas  City  Star 
Madison  Star-Journal 
New  Orleans  States 
Pensacola  News-Journal 
Rutland  Herald 
Wenatchee  World 
Wilmington  News  and  Journal 

Would  you  like  to  see  samples 
of  “Fair  Enough”? 


colniBiis 


o^rved  his  20th  anniversary  with 
that  newspaper  Oct.  8,  although  he  is 
only  ^  years  old.  He  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  13  years. 

Paul  H.  Fitchner,  classified  adver- 
manager,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  will  serve  as  a  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  of  the  business  section  of  the 
t^artford  Community  Chest  campaign 
organization  this  year. 

William  B.  Williamson,  Jr.,  of  the 
^vertising  staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
"■ess  Herald-Express,  has  enlist^  in 
he  Army  Flying  Corps.  Williamson 
*as  one  of  four  in  a  group  of  20  to 
pass  the  examinations. 

^rnon  Bailey  of  the  advertising 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Publishing 
t^in^ny,  was  installed  as  president 
®  me  Huntington  Advertising  Club 


POWERHOUSE 

by  Jimmy  Powers — sports  editor 
of  the  New  York  News  .  .  .  radio 
commentator  .  .  .  writes  the  sports 
column  with  a  punch. 

OUTDOORS  by  Fred  Fletcher 

— Fshing  and  hunting  editor  of  the 
New  York  News  .  .  ,  contributor  to 
popular  sports  magazines. 


InfhcWAKE  of  the  NEWS 

by  Arch  Ward — sports  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  .  .  .  origina¬ 
tor  and  promoter  of  the  All-Star 
Baseball  and  Football  Games. 


WOODS  and  WATERS  by 

Bob  Becker — rod  and  gun  editor 
.  .  .  pioneer  scout  and  trail  blazer. 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
appointed  as  a  represenla- 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER  fO 


PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  27 

Frank  Eaton  has  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Sunday 
Graphic  magazine.  James  Hosking 
succeeds  him,  and  Floyd  Nixon  be¬ 
comes  art  director.  T.  A.  Dulyn  has 
assiuned  duties  as  head  of  the  daily 
art  production  of  the  Free  Press. 

Harold  E.  Moore,  copy  desk,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  and  Mrs.  Moore  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born  Sept.  26. 

Em  Evans,  managing  editor,  Utica 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturdsy  Simct  1884 

Inclujint  Tkt  Jeumaiist,  merMd  1907;  Smipaptr- 
doM,  merged  1925;  Tkt  Fourth  EstaU,  merged  1927 
Title!  Patented,  Registered  Contents  0>p)rrighted 
The  editor  »  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  Inc 
Jahe*  Weight  Beown,  Prtsidrnt 
James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Vitr-Prtsidmt 
Chaeles  B.  Geoomes,  Treaswer 

_ Chas.  T.  Stuaet,  Secrrtary _ 

Gtneral  Oficts: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

TtUpkontj: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3066 
A  Newspaeee  eoe  Maeees  or  Newstapees 
Aethue  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 
Monotint  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beown,  News  Editor; 
Waltee  E.  Schneioee,  Assoeiou  Editor;  John  J. 
Cloughee,  Stefhen  J.  Monchac,  Jack  Peice, 
Feane  Fehlman  Mes.  S.  L.  Daee,  Litrorion. 
James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Puilisher;  Chaeles  B 
Geoomes,  General  Manater;  Chaeles  T.  Stuaet, 
Advertisint  Director;  Josiab  B.  Keenet,  Marketint 
and  Research  Manager;  Geoege  H.  Steate,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Classified  Man- 

oger;  John  Johnson,  Placement  Manager. _ 

Woshington,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Geneeal  Peess  Associa¬ 
tion,  James  J.  Butlee  and  Geoege  H.  Manning, 
tsL,  1376  National  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Telephone 

Metropolitan  1080. _ 

Chicago  Bueeau,  921  London  Guarantee  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Building,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Tel.  Dear¬ 
born  6771.  Geoege  A.  Beandenbueg,  Editor, 
Haeet  K.  Slace,  Advertising  Representative, 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Camfbell  Watson, 
2132  Derby  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thom- 
wall  SbSii;  Ken  Tayloe,  1215  North  Hobart  Bout., 

Lot  Angeles,  Telephone.  Hempstead  5722. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Adverting  Representatives;  Duncan  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco:  Telephone, 
Sutter  1393;  and  Philip  Bissell,  IPestern  Pacific 
Building,  Lot  Angeles,  Telephone  Prospect  5319. 
London  Ofice:  Veea  Chandlee,  7  St.  Martins  Mews. 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W,  C.  2,  England,  Tele¬ 
phone:  Temple  Bar  3006.  Paris,  France  CorresMn- 
dent:  Beenhaed  Ragnee.  25  Rue  Rennequin,  Tele- 

phone  Etoile  07-70. _ 

Far  Eastern  Correspondent;  Hans  R.  Johansen, 
c-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Seen, 
P.  O.  Box  107,  Chung  King,  China. 

Display  Adveettsinc  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937 
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26 
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8275 

8234 

8220 

8206 

8182 
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123 

116 

103 
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168 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

57 

84 

.■W) 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

42 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

The  tingle  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  822,  per  week  earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  at  any  other  schedule,  namely,  8182  per 
pw;  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  •Quarter, 
eignth  and  sixteenth  pages  mutt  be  on  definite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classified  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 

per  agate  line  four  timet. _ 

Situations  Wanted:  SOc  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (count  five  irordt  to 
the  line). 

SuBSCEiPTioN  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
Llnited  States  and  Island  Pottetsiont,  84  per  year; 

Canada,  84.50;  Foreign,  85. _ 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to 
all  subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
subtcriptioos  u>  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each 
or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  810;  five  or  more 
subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 
one  year  at  83.00  each  or  individual  subscriptions 
for  five  years  at  815.(X);  additional  subscriptions  on 

the  tame  basis — namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Member:  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Attodation,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  circula- 

tion  at  follows: _ 

Six  Months  I  Net  I  Totsl  Dis- 1 

Ended  Paid  tribution 


Sii  Month? 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

June  30,  1040 . 

12,403 

“  1939 . 

12,726 

"  1938 . 

12,360 

“  1937  . 

11,482 

“  1936 . 

10,778 

“  1935 . 

10,225 

“  1934 . 

9,359 

“  1933 . 

8,796 

“  1932 . 

9,920 

••  1931 . 

10,497 

“  1930 . 

10,816 

“  1929 . 

9,878 

(N  Y.)  Press,  and  Mrs.  Evans  are 
parents  of  a  son,  born  Oct.  5. 

Philip  Hochstein,  editor,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger;  Robert  Ring, 
city  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Call,  and  John  Moynahan 
and  Stanley  Page  of  the  staff  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  were  speakers 
at  a  meeting  in  Newark,  Oct.  7,  of 
the  Public  Relations  Institute  of  the 
Welfare  Council  of  the  Welfare  Fed¬ 
eration. 

James  M.  Record,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  honored  by  staff  members  on 
Oct.  3  on  his  55th  birthday.  As  a 
prank,  reporters  had  sought  out  the 
wash  bowl  and  pitcher  from  the 
boarding  house  room  which  he  occu¬ 
pied  35  years  ago  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  paper,  wrapped  them  in  cello¬ 
phane  and  tied  it  with  ribbon.  A 
bronze  etching  of  his  portrait  was  a 
more  serious  gift. 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Laconia 
(N.  H.)  Citizen,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Planning  and  Development 
Commission. 

W.  F.  DeLoache  has  resigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  Memphis  Labor 
Review  to  return  to  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Jonesboro 
Daily  Tribune.  Charles  H.  Maughan, 
formerly  a  newspaper  reporter  at 
Little  Rock,  succeeded  him  as  news 
editor  of  the  Labor  Review. 

Stephen  G.  Thompson,  reporter. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  Sunday  section  staff  as  feature 
writer,  succeeding  David  M.  Steams, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Harold  W.  Carlisle,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  has  taken  a  six  weeks’  leave 
of  absence  to  become  acting  director 
of  the  publicity  staff  of  the  Ohio  Re¬ 
publican  state  headquarters  for  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign. 

Howard  Bames,  motion  picture 
critic.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  daily  broadcasts,  Oct. 
7,  from  WOR. 

Henry  T.  McIntosh,  editor,  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald,  and  regional  chairman 
of  the  national  resources  planning 
board,  was  named  temporary  chair¬ 
man  of  the  southeastern  planning 
commission  at  its  first  meeting  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Oct  9. 

Eldwin  Murphy,  formerly  of  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  editorial 
staff,  is  an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  national 
committee  in  New  York  City. 

Mayor  Henry  W.  Wheeler  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  editorial  staff,  Newport 
Daily  News,  has  been  called  to  active 
duty  as  captain  in  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Reserves,  reporting  for 
duty  Oct.  12. 

Charles  F.  Martin,  managing  editor, 
city  editor  and  general  manager, 
North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Chronicle, 
and  brother  of  Congressman  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Republican  leader  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives 
and  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  has  been  named  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  116  Massachusetts  Draft 
Board. 

Mary  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal  and  more  recently  a 
hotel  press  agent,  has  joined  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Times  Tribune  society  de¬ 
partment. 

William  Pryor,  Grinnell,  la.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News. 

Wilbur  E.  Bade,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  makeup  editor,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Twin  Cities  Guild. 
E  T.  Larsen,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 


editorial  department,  and  John  T. 
Rosacker,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  are  vice-presidents; 
Catherine  Quealy,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  editorial,  secretary,  and  Ag¬ 
nes  Kriegh,  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Newspapers,  auditing,  is  the  new 
treasurer. 

Gale  Graham  has  resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Antonio  Evening 
News  to  accept  appointment  as  as¬ 
sistant  probation  officer  of  Bexar 
County. 

Dale  Johnson,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Borger  (Tex.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News 
copy  desk.  J.  B.  Cross,  formerly 
combination  desk  and  rewrite  man, 
returned  exclusively  to  the  city 
side. 

Vernon  McGee,  former  city  editor, 
Waco  News-Tribune,  more  recently 
assistant  director  of  the  Texas  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  has  been  “loaned” 
to  the  federal  government  to  become 
administrative  analyst  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  at  Washington. 

Miss  Mary  Dudley  Pittman,  reporter 
for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  who 
on  Aug.  31  was  married  to  Woodrow 
Price,  also  a  Times  reporter,  recently 
succeeded  Miss  Sue  Berry  as  society 
editor  of  the  Times. 

Albert  Clark,  Asheboro  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  and  Record  since  July  1, 
is  in  charge  of  the  new  bureau  opened 
up  in  Asheboro. 

Charles  W.  Scarritt,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Leader, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
as  teaching  assistant. 

Monte  F.  Bourjaily,  editor,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News,  addressed  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  class  on  government 
recently.  John  M.  O’Connell,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  outlined  the  News’  part 
in  revealing  financial  shortages  in  the 
state’s  accounts  at  Augusta. 

Leo  Alpert,  cartographer  and  art 
staff  member  on  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  is  resigning  his  position  to 
serve  with  the  flying  cadets  to  do 
meteological  work. 

George  C.  Carens,  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  colunmist  for  ten  years, 
and  creator  of  “The  Pulse”  has  left  to 
join  the  Boston  Traveler  as  sports 
columnist.  Carens  started  his  career 
with  the  Boston  Herald  back  in  1914. 
Harold  Kaese  has  been  promoted  from 
the  sports  staff  to  sports  editor  and 
writer  of  “The  Pulse”  to  succeed 
Carens. 

Roxane  W.  Pollock  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Record  as  Women’s  Club 
Editor,  not  Woman’s  Page  Editor  as 
was  reported  last  week.  Eleanor  Pol¬ 
lock,  no  relation,  is  the  Women’s  Edi¬ 
tor. 

M.  M.  (Boots)  Carothers,  former 
state  editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  has  succeeded  Joseph  S. 
Deutschle,  another  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  as  editor  of  the  Ohio  American 
Legion  News.  Mr.  Deutsdde  has  been 
granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to 
become  personal  aide  to  Milo  P. 
Warner,  'Toledo  attorney  and  national 
commander  of  the  Legion. 

Samuel  Thackrey  is  on  a  six-month 
leave  of  absence  as  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  while  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  military  intelligence  branch 
of  Fort  Hayes,  Army  post  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  He  is  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Reserves. 

James  Neary,  has  been  made  dis¬ 
trict  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  a 
new  position.  Neary,  who  was  form¬ 
erly  assistant  night  city  editor,  has 
been  succeeded  by  Philip  Denvir, 


formerly  of  the  night  staff,  who  is 
acting  city  night  editor. 

Wedding  Bells 

BERTRAM  KAYE,  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  to  Miss  Pearl  Fligner,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
cently. 

Charles  W.  Weaver,  Jr.,  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express  copy 
desk,  to  Miss  Jeanette  H.  Jensen, 
Oct.  11. 

Sybil  Bingay,  reporter,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  to  Frank  Gill,  theater  editor  of 
the  Free  Press,  Oct.  12. 

Robert  Elliott,  sports  writer,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  Oct.  7  at  Marion,  0, 
to  Miss  Merry  Shepherd. 

Ernest  Konvolinka,  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Trih- 
une,  to  Miss  Junila  Bittner  at  Monaca. 
Pa.,  Oct.  11. 

Glenn  Willard  Patterson,  circulation 
manager,  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald,  to 
Miss  Mabel  M.  Disque  of  Seneca, 
Pa.,  Oct.  8  at  Rocky  Grove,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

David  Henderson,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  advertising  department,  to 
Miss  Ann  Butts,  of  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
cently. 

John  Smith,  reporter.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mcdlarthy,  of  Time,  at  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  recently. 

Edgar  D.  Racine,  reporter  and  sports 
editor.  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily 
Monitor,  to  Miss  Kathleen  Hanson,  of 
Mount  Clemens,  Oct.  19. 

James  F.  Donahue,  editor  and 
manager,  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier- 
Times  and  Telegraph,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Duffey  of  Tyler,  recently  in 
Houston. 

T.  Leonard  Sherwood,  library  assis¬ 
tant,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  to  Dorothy  Robertshaw,  Sept. 

21  in  Belchertown,  Mass. 

R.  Hendrix  Chandler,  Jr.,  of  the 
Associated  Press  Arkansas  bureau,  to 
Dorothy  Wagner,  Sept.  21  at  Little 
Rock. 

Vincent  J.  Dempsey,  United  Press 
radio  department.  New  York,  to  Bea¬ 
trice  LeBaron,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4.  Kate  Smith 
sang  “Oh  Promise  Me”  at  the  wed¬ 
ding. 

Burton  Rowles,  Jr,,  United  Press 
Special  Service  Bureau,  New  York,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Hoover  of  Norfolk, 
Conn.,  at  Norfolk,  Sept.  14. 

Daniel  Hull,  reporter,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  to  Miss  Janice 
■Tyack,  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Sept 
21. 

Robert  W.  Bowie,  artist,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  to  Miss 
Gloria  Drake,  at  Philadelphia,  Sept 
14. 

Dorothy  Louise  Misener,  women’s 
editor,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and 
daughter  of  H.  R.  Misener,  former 
publisher  of  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News,  and  Mrs.  Misener,  to  Frank 
James  Jumey  of  Chicago,  at  Evans¬ 
ton,  m..  Sept.  21. 

Edward  J.  Healy,  night  editor,  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hickey,  Watervliet 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  7  in  Watervliet. 

Carrick  W.  Heiskell,  of  the  Littk 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  editorial  etafi 
and  son  of  J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  and 
co-publisher,  to  Miss  Bertha  Forbes, 
Sept.  14  at  Little  Rock. 

Robert  Leighton  Crawford  Barret 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
staff  and  conductor  of  a  daily  column, 
‘"nie  Rambler,”  to  Miss  Mildred  Law-  , 
rence  of  Richmond,  in  Fredericksburg.  < 
Va.,  Sept.  20.  i 
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says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 


REFERRING  to  its  recent  installation  of  Intertype  Ideal,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  said  in  a  front-page  story: 

“To  promote  greater  clarity  and  legibility,  less  eyestrain,  and 
greater  facility  in  reading,  the  Sentinel  has  adopted  a  new  typo¬ 
graphical  dress  known  as  8  point  Ideal. 

“While  the  average  citizen  reads  more  of  his  newspaper  today 
than  ever  before,  it  is  true  that  he  has  less  time  to  do  it.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  factors  involved  in  fast  reading — 
legibility,  condensation  of  thought,  and  avoidance  of  eyestrain. 
The  new  Ideal  type  incorporates  these  factors.” 

Perhaps  a  modern  Intertype  news  type  would  help  YOUR  news¬ 
paper.  Specimens  will  be  furnished  on  request.  Please  address  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
or  the  nearest  Intertype  branch 


tOEAl  AND  VOGUE  EXTRA  BOlO 


STEP  AHEAD  WITH  INTERTYPE 
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Cable  Suspended, 
London  Times  Hit 
In  German  Raids 

Air  raids  on  London  during  the  past 
week  brought  the  first  serious  inter¬ 
ruption  of  Western  Union  service  to 
New  York  since  the  war  began,  dam¬ 
aged  the  plant  of  the  London  Times 
and  wrecked  the  homes  of  several 
American  newspapermen  who  missed 
death  only  because  they  had  re¬ 
mained  at  their  offices  and  slept  else¬ 
where. 

For  eight  and  a  half  hours  Tuesday 
night,  Oct.  15.  Western  Union  service 
between  London  and  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  the  leased  cable  circuit  of  the 
Associated  Press,  was  suspended. 
During  the  break  the  London  bureau 
of  the  AP  maintained  contact  with 
New  York  through  alternate  cable 
facilities. 

Cable  Satpantion  Unaxplainad 

British  censorship  prevented  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  reason  for  the  Western 
Union  traffic  suspension  at  8:30  p.m., 
New  York  time,  Tuesday.  Service 
was  not  resumed  until  5:05  a.m.  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

A  heavy  bomb  recently  struck  the 
building  of  the  Times  of  London, 
causing  considerable  interior  damage 
and  some  on  the  exterior,  but  there 
were  no  casualties,  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  dispatch  Oct.  11. 
Production  of  the  newspaper  was 
maintained  without  interruption. 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
sent  a  letter  to  Major  John  Jacob 
Astor,  chairman  of  the  Times  pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  extending  congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Times  “has  carried  on  in  the  face  of 


all  the  damage  and  discomfort  caused 
by  the  bombing  of  Printing  House 
Square.” 

“None  of  your  readers  could  dis¬ 
cover  from  your  paper  that  your  edi¬ 
torial  and  management  departments 
had  been  destroyed,”  the  letter  added. 

Both  Dan  Campbell  of  the  United 
Press  staff  and  J.  Norman  Lodge  of 
the  AP  staff  escaped  death  in  raids 
on  the  night  of  Oct.  15  because  they 
did  not  go  home  to  sleep.  Their  apart¬ 
ments  were  destroyed  as  they  slept 
elsewhere  after  they  finished  their 
night’s  work.  Recently  an  INS  staff 
member,  Thomas  C.  Watson,  also  was 
rendered  homeless  when  a  delayed 
action  bomb  destroyed  his  apartment 
in  London. 

Reporter  on  Cherbourg  Raid 

Edmund  Allen  of  the  U.P.  London 
staff  went  out  with  the  British  navy 
Oct.  10  when  it  shelled  the  French 
coast  port  of  Cherbourg.  He  was  on 
the  bridge  of  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
flotilla. 

Ross  Monro,  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
arrived  recently  at  “a  United  King¬ 
dom  port”  with  the  first  flotilla  of 
U.  S.  destroyers  transferred  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  defense  base  deal.  Cen¬ 
sorship  prevented  transmission  of  de¬ 
tails  of  what  his  dispatch  described 
as  “an  apparent  submarine  attack” 
during  the  last  night  on  the  Atlantic. 
Munro  was  the  only  newspaperman 
aboard,  according  to  the  Canadian 
Press,  which  has  assigned  him  to  its 
London  office. 

■ 

SPECIAL  NAMED 

The  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette 
and  the  Coos  Bay  Times  of  Marsh¬ 
field,  Ore.,  have  named  West-Holliday 
Co.,  Ltd.,  as  national  advertising 
representatives. 


d^udineAd  in  ^oun^dtown 


was  good  at  this  time  lost  year. 
Now  it  is  24  per  cent  better,  and 
Youngstown  ranks  with  the  most 
prosperous  centers  of  the  country. 
Advertisers  cannot  cover  the 
Youngstown  district  with  any  paper 
but  the 

fiottn0;9itot0n  ^Jinbimt0r 

And  the  Youngstown  Telegram 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
San  Francisco 


N.  Y.  Newsmen 
Pledge  Defense 
Co-operation 

A  12-man  committee  representing 
the  press  of  New  York  State  pledged 
“fullest  cooperation”  in  furthering 
state  and  national  defense  to  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  Oct.  15  at  Albany. 
The  Governor  accepted  “very  grate¬ 
fully.” 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review  Star  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state-wide  group,  said 
after  a  conference  with  Governor 
Lehman  it  would  act  “as  an  advisory 
committee  to  explain  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  people  as  a  public  ser¬ 
vice.” 

“If  it  becomes  necessary,”  he  added, 
“the  committee  will  ask  the  press  of 
the  state  to  expose  what  it  finds  to  be 
attempts  to  obstruct  or  attack  the  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  preparedness  programs.” 

Governor  Lehman  said  he  intended 
to  “work  as  closely  as  possible  with 


the  committee  because  I  know  what 
they  can  do  in  interpreting  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  program  will  be  of  great 
assistance.” 

The  group  named  a  four-man  exec¬ 
utive  committee  which  would  meet 
any  time  at  the  call  of  the  Governor. 
This  committee  includes  Fred  I.  Arch¬ 
ibald,  Albany  Times-Union  publisher; 
Henry  James,  Hudson  Star  publisher; 
Major  Paul  R.  Manchester,  Granville 
Sentinel  editor  and  publisher,  and 
John  A.  Bogart,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  business  office  associate. 

Dwight  Marvin,  Troy  Record  edi¬ 
tor,  is  secretary  of  the  committee  of 
12. 

Other  members  include: 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  editor,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  and  Chronicle;  Harold 
B.  Johnson,  editor-publisher,  Water- 
town  Times;  Lieutenant  Commander 
John  H.  Tuthill,  editor-publisher, 
Patchogue  Advance;  Donald  R.  Sand¬ 
ers,  editor-publisher,  Geneseo  Leader; 
Kent  Hunter,  editorial  associate,  Nev: 
"iork  Journal- American,  and  Lowell 
Limpus,  editorial  associate.  New  York 
Daily  News. 
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METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS.  Inc. 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  C\l^ ...  MUrray  H/// 2-/S74 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  newspaper  publishers 
carrying  rotogravure  sections  are  etble  to  announce  a 
standardization  for  the  handling  of  colorgravure  pro¬ 
duction  and  costs. 

This  move  makes  it  possible  to  properly  allocate  such 
charges  and,  furthermore,  it  simplifies  and  centralizes 
production  handling,  thus  insuring  a  more  efficient  and 
satisfactory  printing  operation. 

Effective  January  1st,  1941,  Metropolitan's  colorgravure 
rate  card  will  contain  the  following  clause: 

"Negatives  and  necessary  color 
separations  and  oolor  guides 
sufficient  for  each  printing  plant 
on  list  to  be  furnished  by  the 
advertiser." 

A  substantial  reduction  in  colorgravure  rates  will  be 
announced,  which  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost 
of  preparation  and  positives. 

This  is  a  decided  step  forward,  in  line  with  other 
developments  in  the  fields  of  publishing  and  advertising 
in  the  direction  of  constructive  progress. 


METROPOUTAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC, 
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NAEA  Discusses 
Retailers 

continued  from  page  9 


public,  called  the  convention  to  order  They  hk 

Monday  morning.  Vic  Merson,  Can-  **^'”9"'xhey  HI 
ton  (O.)  Repository,  was  “lead-off  v.hile  coming  n 
man.”  reporting  highlights  of  the  want  to  waste 
NAEA  advertising  exhibits,  which  obviously  are  i 
featured  linage  building  ideas  for  No-  They  HI 

vember  and  December,  with  particu-  *re\r'ran"ed*'*t 
lar  emphasis  on  Christmas  advertising  fheir'^ir"* 
promotions.  ‘-ll.  jhey  HI 

Soles  Clinic  **>at  can  be  pr 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  Jour-  fans'^'and  7uh^ 
nal,  told  how  his  paper  holds  an  an-  ••12.  They  l 
nual  four-day  sales  clinic  for  its  staff  who  promote  c 
members  between  Christmas  and  New  bring  customer 
Year’s.  At  these  meetings,  he  ex-  ‘>’»'ns  s 
plained,  advertising  department  ex-  (.iy/^’activrJes 
ecutives  stress  the  fimdamentals  of  somethir 

newspaper  advertising.  Individual 
salesmen  tell  how  they  handle  particu-  Wont 

lar  accounts  and  every  effort  is  made  They  H 

for  the  salesmen  to  express  their  views  advei 

on  individual  problems.  1^,.^  50 

J.  Prank  Duffy,  Gannett  Newspa-  under  200,000. 
pers,  warned  newspaper  advertising 
executives  to  be  alert  to  efforts  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines  to  obtain  tie-in  copy 
in  local  retail  advertisements.  This 
infiltration  process,  he  said,  is  being 
sponsored  by  magazines  and  retailers 
are  imwittingly  lending  prestige  of 
their  names  to  nationally  advertised 
products  in  local  ads. 

The  effect  of  war  on  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  was  related 
by  Herman  P.  Diehl,  Montreal  Star. 

He  told  how  Canadian  linage  was  once 
more  on  the  upgrade,  after  the  initial 
period  of  confusion  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  war.  Readjust¬ 
ments  are  gradually  taking  place,  he 
said,  and  the  trend  is  now  upward  in 
beth  retail  and  national  classifications. 

He  compared  the  advertising  situation 
this  past  year  with  the  last  World  War, 
showing  that  in  both  cases,  Oct.,  1914 
and  1939,  were  the  low  months  in 
volume.  The  difference  is,  he  said,  that 
linage  fell  off  more  sharply  in  1914 
and  did  not  come  back  throughout  the 
war,  while  this  time  linage  did  not 
decline  nearly  as  much  and  is  already  ahling  the  advertiser  to  more  intelligently  buy 
showing  definite  signs  of  increase.  advertising  space.” 

AHackt  Selling  Methods  Research  in  Promotion 

NAEA  members  were  subjected  to  a  H.  W.  Hailey,  business  promotion 
serious,  sweeping  indictment  of  news-  manager,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa- 
paper  selling  methods  in  the  retail  pers,  followed  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg 
field  in  a  comprehensive  talk  delivered  with  a  talk  on  the  use  of  research 
by  H.  B.  Van  Valkenburg,  sales  pro-  sales  promotion.  He  pointed  that  re¬ 
motion  manager  of  Chicago  Sears,  search  can  accomplish  many  things 
Roebuck  retail  stores.  Mr.  Van  Valk-  if  newspapers  are  really  interested  in 
enburg  did  not  confine  his  indictment  selling  advertising  on  the  long-pull, 
to  his  own  personal  opinion,  but  based  He  urged  newspapers  to  adopt  more 
his  remarks  on  a  cross-section  round-  uniformity  in  their  research  methods 
up  of  American  sales  promotion  and  in  order  that  all  papers  can  profit  from 
advertising  managers.  He  received  such  studies. 

replies  from  several  hundred  depart-  Joseph  Hannie,  classified  manager, 
nient  store  advertisers  in  preparing  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  opened 
his  paper  on  how  the  newspaper  sales-  Monday  afternoon  session  with  a 

men  can  better  serve  the  retail  ad-  forceful  talk  on  the  value  of  classified 
vertiser.  advertising. 

After  reading  none  too  flattering  ex-  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cerpts  from  leading  store  executives  smaller  daily,  Horace  F.  Brodie,  Pon- 
the  country  over,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg  (Mjch.)  Press,  discussed  the  suc- 

offered  the  following  22-point  poll  ^  gggg  paper  has  had  in  selling  run- 
representing  what  retailers  want  m  of-paper  color  advertising.  The  Press 
the  way  of  service:  follows  the  policy,  he  said,  “if  it  isn’t 

“1.  They  like  the  detailed  breakdown  of  worth  a  page,  it  isn’t  worth  color.’ 
linage  figures  of  the  previous  year  showing  the  outlined  the  buying  motives  oi 

linage  used  by  the  different  stores  in  various  i.  ..  i  t_  i  j 

merchandise  classifications.  merchants  who  buy  color  page  ads 

"2.  There  seems  to  be  a  crying  need  for  mentioning  attention  value.  Selling 
men  who  will  take  their  accounts’  problems  to  direct  from  newspapers  by  Coupons 
the  top  newspaper  management  and  get  action,  showing  the  trade  mark  or  product 
“3.  They  like  a  man  who  goes  to  bat  with  and  personal  pride.  The  latter,  Mr 
composing  rooms  and  sees  the  difficulty  through  Brodie  pointed  out,  is  an  importan 
to  the  advertisers’  satisfaction.  standpoint  of  the  loca 

“4.  They  like  men  who  study  the  stores’  merchant.  The  Press  does  color  print' 
advertising-make  suggestiens  for  improve-  ^  without  color  plates  by  skUlfu 
mciit  from  a  layout  and  typographical  stand-  ,  .  /•  ,  j  .  » 

overlapping  of  colors  and  m  four  yean 

“5.  They  like  men  who  do  a  good  job  of  store  time  has  printed  434  full  pages  C 
shopping — who  watch  results  after  the  ad  is  Color  advertising,  he  stated. 


NEW  PLANT  DEDICATED  John  A.  Isbell,  executive 

Dedicated  at  impressive  ceremonies  last 
weeli,  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin's  new 

“15.  They  like  to  he  informed  of  outstand-  building  is  being  speeded  to  completion 
ing  results  from  ads  published  in  other  towns,  in  preparation  of  occupancy  next  month. 

“16.  They  like  help  in  securing  outstanding  Highlight  of  the  services,  conducted  on  the 
personalities— fashion  editors,  society  leaders—  gSth  anniversary  of  the  newspaper,  was 
club  woraen-for  fashion  shows,  window  di»-  embedment  beneeth  the  location  of  the 

.  u  ■  r  j  r  L-  presses  of  a  time  capsule  containing  me- 

17.  They  like  to  be  informed  of  things _ . _  »  . _ bl  x  l  e  r\ 

that  are  going  on  in  other  stores, — time  often  ^  1  1  .  1  *^**'T*I  . 

does  not  permit  them  to  find  out  for  them-  Coblenh,  publisher  (right),  watching  as 
selves.  One  man  says:  ‘This  does  not  mean  Thor  M.  Smith,  promotion  manager,  low- 
that  they  will  be  telling  me  the  innermost  f"®  time  capsule.  It  contains  newspa- 
sccrets  of  the  other  fellow’s  business — it  merely  P®ts,  coins,  copies  of  important  present- 
means  they  are  giving  me  the  help  of  another  day  documents. 

pair  of  eyes  and  ears,  and  another  brain.’  _ SPECIAL  EDITION 

“18.  Generally  speaking,  they  like  to  endure  iir-u  ts  1  •  1  ,  •. 

soliciting  visits  less  often.  Only  one  man  out  Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager.  The  Gastonia  (N  .C.)  Gazette  on  its 
of  over  100  said  that  your  men  called  infre-  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  re-  sixtieth  anniversary,  Oct.  10,  published 
quently.  A  great  majority  said  ‘too  often.’  viewed  the  work  of  the  Bureau  since  a  132-page  special  edition. 

“19.  They  like  the  service  of  those  papers  it  embarked  on  its  new  expansion  pro- 
who  compile  a  Pay  Day  calendar  listing  the  gram  two  years  ago,  and  urging  that 
.L-:_  ,  newspapers  make  better  use  of  the 

Sides  material  furnished  them,  particu- 
larly  the  continuing  studies  of  news- 
on,  paper  reading  habits, 
es.  He  urged  advertising  managers,  who 
have  been  apathetic  in  using  the 
studies  to  show  local  advertisers  how 
to  improve  their  copy,  to  be  alert  to 
inroads  other  media  are  making  on  re¬ 
tail  accounts. 

The  Monday  session  closed  with  an 
“Information  Please”  quiz  period  \m- 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Don  U. 

Bridge,  New  York  Times,  assisted  by 
Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal.  Sit¬ 
ting  on  the  board  of  experts,  were 
^  Don  Patterson,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Forest  Geneva,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune;  Henry  McClas- 
key,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  Frank  Duffy,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  and  Henry  Jann,  of  Noee, 

Rothenburg  &  Jann,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Members  were  invited  to 


ADOPTS  NEW  PLAN 

The  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Times  carriers,  starting  Sept.  30, 
adopted  the  “Junior  Merchant  Plan’ 
of  handling  papers. 
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Write  for  8-page  bulletin  which  il¬ 
lustrates  Hoe’s  Special  Six  Features. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


vGUIDE 


The  miracle  of  the  airplane  is  but  fifty  per  cent  of  aviation:  man’s  mechanical  genius  must  be 
geared  to  man  himself.  Plane  and  Pilot  make  the  COMPLETE  operation. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  provided  a  very  wonderful  medium  in  its  MARKET  GUIDE 
whereby  advertisers,  space  buyers,  and  trade  analysts  may  cover  ALl  America  with  the  speed 
of  an  air  transport.  Spread  out  for  them,  in  a  stupendous  panorama,  is  every  hamlet,  village, 
town,  and  city,  where  newspapers  are  printed  and  merchandise  moved.  They  can  vision  indus¬ 
trial  or  farming  strength,  character  of  population,  retail  outlets,  buying  power,  trading  areas, 
as  clearly  as  if  looking  down  from  an  airplane  on  a  prescribed  area. 

To  this  service,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  just  added  OTHER  invaluable  data  ...  a  more 
complete  list  of  retail  outlets,  names  of  newspaper  representatives,  etc. 

Naturally,  your  paper  will  profit  in  the  matter  of  national  linage  contracts  by  this  cost-free 
Market  Guide  Service.  But,  if  you  would  encourage  a  greater  percentage  of  business  for 
YOUR  paper,  you  must  do  YOUR  share.  Supply  the  PILOT  to  direct  business  to  YOUR 
PAPER  and  YOUR  MARKET.  Put  a  humanized,  individualized  advertisement  at  the  CON¬ 
TROLS  of  Market  Guide  market  data  .  .  .  tell  YOUR  record  of  achievement.  Such  facts  are 
NOT  available  elsewhere  in  the  publication.  But  the  TWO,  operating  together,  do  a  PERFECT 
JOB. 
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1700  Times  Building  New  York 

PUBLICATION  FACTS 
Rates:  Full  page,  $275.00;  half  page,  $154.00; 
quarter  page,  $85.00;  eighth  page,  $55.00; 
sixteenth  page,  $33.00.  Forms  close  Nov.  16. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts  LorgOSt  OcdlipCli^n  Among  Advertising  Folk 


continued  from  page  10 


-  ' — —  In  Dailies  SYDNEY  CLARKE,  former  secretary 

The  DeVilbiss  Company  will  use  _  _  ,  Advertising  Club  of  New 

space  units  in  the  rotogravure  sec-  Tg  TVmgjv  York,  is  now  engaged  in  the  real  es- 

tions  of  36  newspapers  in  its  Decern-  w  xx  business  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

ber  advertising  campaign.  The  ad-  oon  TToina  WpaWIv  ^  declaration 

vertisements  will  be  built  around  ^  j  i  xt  ^  operated  a  tourist  travel 

pictures  featuring  stars  of  Warner  Copy  Prepared  for  News-  agency  in  Paris. 

Brothers’  films.  The  line  of  perfume  paper  Publishers'  Committee  Charles  E.  Russell  has  been 

and  cologne  atomizers  will  be  fea-  named  advertising  and  sales  manager 

tured  in  black  and  white  ads  in  six  The  largest  current  newspaper  ad-  for  Cunningham’s,  Inc.,  Jacksonville, 
additional  newspapers.  Meldrum  and  vertising  campaign,  involving  weekly  yia.  Mr.  Russell  was  formerly  na- 
Fewsmith,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  is  the  insertions  in  320  daily  newspapers  tional  advertising  manager  for  a  large 
agency.  throughout  the  country  with  a  total  furniture  chain  organization. 

Eawin,  Wasey  &  Company,  Chicago,  circulation  of  more  than  million,  John  Anderson,  formerly  advertis- 
is  preparing  a  newspaper  list  on  Me-  the  institutional  series  sponsored  jj^g  sales  promotion  director  of 
Graw  Electric  Company,  Elgin,  Ill.,  °y  .  ^e'^psi^rs  thems^es,  ac-  Corporation,  is  now  to  be  asso- 


The  DeVilbiss  Company  will  use  ^ 

space  units  in  the  rotogravure  sec-  Tg  C/WTI 

tions  of  36  newspapers  in  its  Decem¬ 
ber  advertising  campai^.  The  ad-  320  Papers  Using  Weekly 

vertisements  will  be  bmlt  around  j  i  xt 

pictures  featuring  stars  of  Warner  Copy  Prepared  for  News- 

Brothers’  films.  The  line  of  perfume  paper  Publishers'  Committee 

and  cologne  atomizers  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  black  and  white  ads  in  six  The  largest  current  new 


contracts  to  newspapers  on  Edison  - - 

_  „  _  A pending  upon  the  section  of  the  coun- 

General  Electric  Appliance  Company,  f  ^  _ r),,u 


Chicago. 

Mitchell-Faust  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
using  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Bards- 
TowN  Distilling  Co.,  Bardstown,  Ky. 


(Toastmaster) .  ^  ’Uiompson  (.jated  with  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  in  the 

Maxon,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  releasmg  advertising  for  Spur,  a 

contracts  to  newspapers  on  Edison  ®PP®®ring  Sept.  17,  24  and  (Dct.  1,  de-  product  of  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale, 
General  Electric  Appuance  Company,  pdmg  upon  the  ^tion  of  the  coun- 

r,,  .  try,  are  those  of  the  Newspaper  Pub-  „  ,  ,  .  ,  „ 

Ii3hers  Committee  of  which  every  co-  Sanger,  formerly  with  the 

Mitchell-Faust  Co.,  Chicago,  is  operating  publisher  is  a  member.  Homarote  Company,  Trenton,  N  J., 
using  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Bards-  •  i.  j  1  j  has  joined  the  general  accounts  divi- 

town  Distilling  Co.,  Bardstown,  Ky.  campaign,  w  ic  cue  sion  in  the  New  York  office  of  Dore- 

.  to  start  appearing  in  weekly  news-  „„„„  o 

Presba,  Fellers  &  Presba,  Chicago,  papers  Oct.  31,  consists  of  a  weekly  ^  '  j 

is  releasing  orders  on  Ayds.  a  reduc-  column  under  the  by-line  of  Norman  ,9*  Forman,  advertising  mail¬ 
ing  product  of  Carlay  Company,  Chi-  chandler,  general  manager  of  the  Los  ^^11  Aircraft  Corjwration,  Buf- 

cago,  formerly  Fuller  Laboratories.  Angeles  Times  and  chairman  and  °ee*’  appoint^  assistant  to 

Pickard,  Inc.,  manufacturei-s  of  spokesman  of  the  committee.  They  Lawrence  D.  Bell,  president, 

plate  sets,  fancy  china  and  dinner-  were  prepared  by  the  J.  Walter  Ralph  Watts,  formerly  in  charge  of 

ware,  have  appointed  Goodkind,  Joice  Thompson  Co.  at  the  request  of  a  premium  operations  for  Procter  & 
&  Morgan,  Chicago.  group  of  representative  publishers  Gcimble,  has  joined  H.  W.  Kastor  & 

Southern  Rice  Sales  Company,  New  and  are  approved  by  a  copy  commit-  Sons  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
York  City,  packers  of  River  Brand  tee  representing  the  Newspaper  Pub-  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Rice,  announce  the  appointment  of  lishers  Committee.  Gay  S.  Walton,  advertising  director 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  as  advertising  “The  campaign  has  been  met  with  of  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.,  gave  a  talk 
agents.  William  H.  ^hneider  is  ac-  enthusiasm  on  every  side,”  the  agency  Oct.  15  at  the  weekly  luncheon  meet- 

count  executive.  A  newspaper  cam-  said.  “Not  only  have  the  publishers  ing  of  the  Associated  Printmg  Sales- 

pciign  will  start  shortly.  tn.emselves  been  pleased  as  evidenced  men,  Inc.,  in  the  Hotel  Dixie,  New 

H.  W.  Fairfax  Advertising  Agency,  by  the  commendatory  letters  that  York. 

Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  have  accompanied  their  acceptances.  Miss  Marcia  M.  Connor,  for  the 
advertising  of  Max  Ams,  Inc.,  manu-  but  they  report  an  encouraging  reader  past  three  years  fashion  stylist  with 

facturers  of  Airline  Honey  and  other  reception.”  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  has 

food  preserves.  addition  to  the  advertisements  joined  McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  New 

H^y  Disston  &  Sons  Inc.,  Phila-  involves  the  development  York  agency, 

delphia,  manufacturers  of  saw^  tools  dissemination  of  merchandising  Joseph  Neubauer,  advertising  direc- 

and  files,  haw  apjwmted  ^are-  collateral  material.  Some  of  this  tor  of  Big  Bear  Chain  Super-Markets, 
Marston,  ^  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  ggj^^  advertisers  who  Jeisey  City,  N.  J.,  announces  the  ap- 

York  as  its  advertismg  and  merchan-  $50,000  or  over  during  the  last  pointment  of  Mary  Del  Boca  as  ad- 

di^g  TOunsel.  year.  wrtising  manager  of  the  stores.  Miss 

mWacufrTi  ^^^’ChTree Stanley  Resor,  president  of  the  J.  Del  Boca  has  been  with  Big  Bear  for 

f”  its  wm  start  adver-  Walter  Thompson,  said  in  a  report  to  the  past  five  years;  prior  to  that  she 

and  w 1  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Commit-  was  employed  m  an  executive  ca- 

tising  in  newspapers  and  will  naeitv  of  E.  C.  Lon?  AdvertLsinp 


Newspapers  Included 
In  Dairy  Campaign 

Through  newspapers,  over  the  radio 
and  at  the  point-of-sale,  millions  of 
housewives  are  to  see  and  hear  sud 
sales-inviting  messages  as;  “It’s  Better 
with  Butter,”  “Today’s  Mealtime 
Favorite  Is  a  Cheese  Dish,”  “For 
Health’s  Sake — Drink  Milk,”  and 
“Let’s  Have  Ice  Cream  for  Dessert.” 
This  advertising,  representing  the 
initial  phase  of  the  American  Dairj 
Association  campaign,  is  on  an  eight 
months’  schedule  and  is  keyed  to  12 
leading  food  markets. 

In  the  initial  phase  of  the  $250,000 
campaign,  the  general  all-over  plan 
consists  of  a  combination  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  radio  spot  ad-i 
vertising  supplemented  with  intensive  1 
point-of-sale  merchandising,  super- 1 
vised  by  a  dairy  product  merchandis¬ 
ing  man  in  the  key  markets.  Twentj- 
two  newspapers  and  32  radio  stations 
in  the  12  key  markets  will  carry  the 
advertising  through  a  schedule  of  33 
weeks.  The  advertising  in  newspapers 
weekly  and  on  radio  daily  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  market 
merchandising  set-ups  are  keyed  to 
convert  the  advertising  response  into 
actual  sales  of  dairy  products.  Empha¬ 
sis  will  be  placed  on  butter  and  cheese 
in  the  Eastern  markets  while  butter, 
cheese,  milk  and  ice  cream  will  be 
featured  in  markets  located  in  par¬ 
ticipating  states. 

Premium  offers  also  will  be  used 

Owen  M.  Richards,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  association,  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  advertising  agency.  Lord 
&  Thomas  of  Chicago. 


Scott 

3  to  2  Ratio 

Folders 


introduce  for  Christmas  a  special 


Christmas  Gift  package  for  pets.  W.  ^  carnpai^  b  of  especid  in-  Agency. 

1  Traov  Inc  apenev  terest  to  the  busmess  men  of  the  Henry  Moore,  formerly  telegraph 

The  Howard  Inches  Products  Inc..  only  an  effective  editor  Parb  (Tex.)  News,  has  joined 

Chalfont,  Pennsylvama,  manufactur-  example  of  the  use  of  newspaper  the  Corpus  Christ.  (Tex.)  Caller- 
ers  of  vitamin  and  health  food  prod-  f  a  great  educationa  force  Times  editorial  staff, 

ucte,  has  appointed  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  ^‘f^ted  to  the  public.  It  wdl  give  Seaward  Woodward,  formerly  of 
New  York  City,  to  direct  its  adver-  el  consumers  a  wholly  new  Benton  and  Bowles,  has  joined  the 

thing.  Radio  and  newspapers  will  be  appreciation  of  the  integrity  of  news-  traffic  department  of  Compton  Adver- 
used  papers  and  the  honesty,  worth  and  jising  Inc 

Blackstone  Products  Co..  Inc.  of  necessity  of  newspaper  advertising  - ; - 

New  York  City  announces  the  ap-  ^nder  the  American  way  of  life.  ^  ^ 

pointment  of  Raymond  Spector  Co.,  ■  Jm  ^  I 

s'a„s?fave‘bS„ BOSTON  AD  COURSE  Aaveriising 

ing  complete  national  dbtribution  for  The  annual  educational  course  on  i 

Blackstone  Household  Remedies  and  advertising  sponsored  by  the  Adver- 
will  involve  the  addition  of  30  more  thing  Club  of  Boston,  opened  Wed- 
radio  stations— and  small  space  news-  nesday  in  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
paper  copy  in  over  100  newspapers.  auditorium,  with  Louis  Glaser,  pres- 
Acme  Bulletin  &  Directory  Board  ident  of  Glaser-Gottschaldt  Adverth- 
CORPORATION,  N.  Y.  has  named  Lee-  ing  agency,  lecturing.  Speakers  at 
Stockman,  Inc.  Brendan  Sullivan  is  future  meetings  will  be  Paul  N.  Swaf- 


pacity  of  E.  C.  Long  Adverthing 


with  patented 
Safety  Gate 
and 

Expansion  Bands 


The  laet  word  in  Foldert 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Advertising 
f%  Figures 


Australia 


the  account  executive. 


AD  WOMEN'S  COURSE 


field,  adverthing  manager,  Hood  Rub¬ 
ber  Company;  Francis  W.  Hatch,  vice- 
president,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn;  Kenneth  A.  Grubb,  Claude 


Adverthing  Women  of  New  York,  A.  Higgins  of  Mademoiselle;  George 
Inc.,  opened  their  12th  annual  Survey  W,  B.  Hartwell  of  Alley  &  Richards; 
of  Adverthing  Course  for  women  Oct.  Watson  M.  Gordon  of  Doremus  &  Co.; 
17  in  the  conference  room  of  the  Harold  G.  McMennamin,  typographical 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Building,  expert;  William  H.  Leediy,  general 
The  opening  lecture  of  the  course  counsel,  Dennhon  Manufacturing 
will  be  given  Oct.  21  by  Frederic  R.  Company;  and  Craig  Smith,  adverth- 
Gamble,  managing  director,  American  ing  manager,  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Association  of  Adverthing  Agencies.  Company. 


are  available  in  all  pop¬ 
ular  Ludlow  typefaces  up 
to  144  point,  and  in  con¬ 
densed  faces  up  to  240 
point,  in  matrix  form  for 
casting  lengthwise  on 
Ludlow  slugs  in  unlim¬ 
ited  quantity  for  use  in 
bargain  sale  advertising. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  ♦  Chicago,  III. 


•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  adverh*- 


nows  OT  oavorTisorSi 
ing,  publishing,  printing  «i'® 
commercial  broadcasting  j" 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 


If  you  are  planning  sales  cai^ 
paigns  or  are  Interested  •« 
these  territories  read 
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Offers  Space 
Anniversary 

By  t.  s.  mviN 

WHEN  A  newspaper  celebrates  an  an¬ 
niversary  by  asking  advertisers  to 
buy  space  in  a  special  edition,  that’s 
the  usual  thing.  But  when  a  news¬ 
paper  celebrates  an  anniversary  by 
asking  advertisers  to  take  space  in  a 
special  edition  free — that,  friends,  is 
Ijews! 

And  that’s  the  news  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post-Register  (circulation 
about  8,000)  made  last  week  when,  as 
a  climax  to  its  celebration  of  National 
Newspaper  Week,  it  also  celebrated 
its  sixtieth  anniversary. 

“Each  Spring  and  Fall,”  General 
Manager  Edwin  F.  McDermott  tells 
us,  “Idaho  Falls  merchants  hold  a  city¬ 
wide  Dollar  Day  event.  They  buy 
10-inch  spaces  in  a  Dollar  Day  section, 
and  also  a  uniform  window  card  and 
pennants  for  dressing  up  the  stores. 
In  addition,  they  have  always  bought 
space  in  the  regular  section  to  expand 
on  the  Dollar  Day  items  as  the  10- 
inch  spaces  are  limited  to  bargains  and 
each  store  is  held  to  one  space. 

“We  thought  this  year  that  we  would 
do  the  unusual  and  instead  of  selilng 
a  section  on  our  anniversary  we  would 
reverse  the  tables  and  as  a  gesture  of 
appreciation  for  the  fine  support  from 
our  advertisers  we  would  ask  them 
to  have  this  Dollar  Day  section  on  vis. 
Not  only  did  we  give  the  space  in  the 
section,  and  promote  the  event  with 
news  stories  and  ads,  but  we  also  con¬ 
tributed  the  window  cards  and  pen¬ 
nants. 


in  Special 
Issue  Free 

“The  chamber  of  commerce  took 
over  the  deal,  solicited  the  ads  and 
had  a  special  committee  inspect  all 
merchandise  offerings  to  see  that  the 
values  were  good  ones.  There  were 
tT  be  no  ‘riders.’ 

“The  goodwill  was  tremendous.  We 
didn’t  attempt  to  go  beyond  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  this  promotion,  and  we 
did  not  attempt  to  capitalize  in  any 
way  other  than  advertiser  good  will. 
Readers  did  not  know  of  the  advertiser 
angle  on  this  promotion,  only  that  it 
was  our  aimiversary,” 

We  can’t  think  of  a  finer  way  in 
which  the  Post-Register  could  have 
expressed  its  appreciation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  community  throughout  its 
first  60  years  than  in  this  concrete 
gift  of  Dollar  Day  business.  It  is  a 
gesture  which  should  bring  large  and 
deserved  returns  in  the  next  60  years. 
The  section,  incidentally,  is  a  fine  8- 
page  affair,  front  cover  in  two  colors, 
with  ads  from  112  merchants. 

Prosperity  Comer 

IF  YOU  follow  the  metals  markets, 
you  know  that  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  an 
important  production  center  for  zinc 
and  lead.  Last  year,  the  Joplin  area 
supplied  38%  of  the  total  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duction  of  zinc  and  11%  of  lead.  These 
metals  become  even  more  important 
as  our  defense  program  proceeds.  And 
Joplin,  also,  becomes  more  important. 

This  is  the  burden  of  a  market  data 
folder  which  the  Katz  Agency  has  just 


is.’-.ued  for  the  Joplin  Globe  and  News 
Herald.  It  is  fittingly  titled  “Pros¬ 
perity  Corner,  Mo.”  and  is  as  well 
written,  designed  and  printed  as  are 
.similar  pieces  which  t'le  Katz  people 
have  been  getting  out  recently  for 
their  papers. 

Kingsport,  U.  S.  A. 

YOU’RE  probably  a  lot  smarter  than 
we  are,  and  so  if  someone  came  up  be¬ 
hind  your  good  ear  and  yelled, 
“Kingsport!”  you’d  know  immediately 
that  they  meant  the  town  in  Tennessee 
where  the  Kingsport  Times  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

Well,  dumb  bunny  that  we  are,  we 
didn’t  know  until  we  looked  it  up, in 
the  Editor  &  Polisher  Year  Book. 
And  so  we  have  to  temper  the  nice 
things  we  were  going  to  say  about  a 
market  data  folder  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times  has  issued  with  a  sharp 
word  of  criticism. 

Some  of  the  bunnies  over  on  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  whe  are  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  may  be  just  as  dumb  as 
we  are  about  Kingsport — and  they  may 
have  less  time  than  we  to  look  it  up. 
So  it  doesn’t  much  matter  how  good 
the  folder  is — and  we  think  it’s  a  fine 
condensed  visual  picture  of  the  growth 
or  the  Kingsport  market  and  of  the 
Times — it  loses  out  because  of  its  lack 
of  quick  identity. 

Sorry,  Kingsport  Times.  Please 
watch  this  in  the  future.  We  hate  to 
admit  we  don’t  know  everything. 

Market  Picture 

SOMETIMES  we  think  there  are  al¬ 
most  as  many  kinds  of  markets  as 
there  are  media  selling  them.  Some 
say  markets  are  people,  some  say  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  some  say  this,  some 
say  that.  The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  says,  “A  market  is  a  group  of 


communities.”  And  it  proves  this 
point  quite  effectively  in  a  series  of 
five  folders. 

The  folders  are  cleverly  designed  to 
fit  over  and  insert  into  a  copy  of  the 
News,  the  whole  mailing  going  out  so 
that  it  reaches  the  addressee  flat  and 
unruffled.  A  sticker  on  each  folder 
informs  that  it  is  Number  1,  2,  3  or  1 
of  a  series,  “Save  Them”;  and  Number 
5  says,  “Last  of  a  series.” 

Each  folder,  as  you  have  probably 
guessed,  takes  apart  a  different  com¬ 
munity  or  group  of  communities  in  the 
News  market,  provides  essential  mar¬ 
ket  information  about  it  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  the  homes  in  it,  etc. 

In  all,  a  good  job. 


■ 

Elsa  Lcmg  Succeeds 
Dempster  Who  Resigns 


William  Dempster,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  resigned  that  post  and  Elsa 
Lang,  promotion 
manager,  has 
been  named  to 
succeed  him,  it 
was  announced 
last  week.  ’The 
change  was  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  4 , 
according  to 
Howard  Davis, 
business  m  a  n  - 
ager.  Mr.  Demp¬ 
ster’s  future 
plans  were  not 
revealed. 

Miss  Lang  has 
been  in  the  Herald  Tribune  promotion 
department  for  16  years,  and  has  been 
promotion  manager  for  12  of  them. 
Before  that  she  was  in  the  promotion 
department  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Post. 


Elsa  Lang 


A  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

by  the 

Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  presented  here 
in  the  interest  of  understanding  and  cooperation  between  media 


1.  Members  of  this  Association  will  erect  and 
maintain  advertising  structures  only: 

a.  upon  property  leased  or  owned  by  the  members; 

b.  in  accordance  with  Association  standards  of  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance; 

c.  consistent  with  established  principles  of  safety,  as 
defined  by  traffic  and  engineering  authorities; 

d.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recognize  and  respect  the 
public  interest  in 

( 1 )  natural  scenic  beauty ; 

(2)  parks,  parkways,  and  their  immediate  ap¬ 
proaches  ; 

(3)  historical  monuments;  shrines,  and  places; 

e.  so  as  to  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  owners 
and  occupants  of  property  in  fact  residential. 

2.  Members  of  this  Association  will  display 


copy  only  in  conformity  with  Association 
standards,  and  will  display  no  copy  which 

a.  induces  a  violation  of  federal  or  state  laws; 

b.  is  offensive  to  the  moral  standards  of  the  commun¬ 
ity; 

c.  is  false,  misleading,  or  deceptive. 

Furthermore,  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America  will  support  the  enactment  of  non-discrimina- 
tory  legislation  for  the  reasonable  regulation  of  the  use  of 
land  abutting  public  ways,  providing  such  legislation  has 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  owners  of  property  and 
business  in  the  area  to  be  regulated. 

For  additional  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  or¬ 
ganized  outdoor  advertising  industry  toward  the  problem 
presented  by  the  commercialization  of  our  roadsides,  write 
to'.  C.  D.  Blessed,  Chairman,  Public  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
165  fVest  JV acker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Newsmen  Form  Nucleus 
For  Defense  Publicity 


Better  Selling 
Needed,  Inland  Told 

continued  from  page  13 


has  “the  punch  and  audience  as  does 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  16 — The  tion,  copy-writing,  plans,  sales,  radio  the  newspaper.’’  He  stressed  the  uni- 
armed  services  are  drawing  upon  and  publicity.  versal  appeal  of  newspapers  and  urged 

the  publishing  business  for  key  men  Captain  Ernest  M,  Culligan,  special-  publishers  to  make  better  use  of  the 


to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  press  and  jgt  reserve,  came  to  the  public  rela 


public  relations  setup  which  will  be  tions  office  of  the  army  from  the  U.  S. 


expanded  as  field  units  and  land  es-  Housing  Authority  where  he  was  a 


versal  appeal  of  newspapers  and  urged 
publishers  to  make  better  use  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  studies  in  help¬ 
ing  retailers  improve  their  copy. 

Miss  Gay  Evans,  Wheaton  (Ill.) 


stressed  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
“by-products”  of  the  continuing 
studies,  urging  publishers  to  use  the 
material  in  showing  merchants  what 
kinds  of  retail  advertising  copy  are 
most  successful  in  reaching  the  read¬ 
ers.  “If  you  show  your  advertisers 
how  to  get  full  value  out  of  newspaper 
advertising,  you  need  have  no  fears 
of  other  competition,”  said  Mr.  Dickin- 


tablishments  develop. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  army  and  concerned  with  public  relations.  For 
navy  officers  who  head  up  the  in-  lo  years  before  entering  government 


special  assistant  to  the  Administrator  Journal,  gave  an  enthusiastic  account 


formational  bureaus  of  the  two  ser-  service  he  Wcis  engaged  in  public  re¬ 


vices.  reserve  officers  will  be  quart-  lations  work  and  in  the  real  estate 
ered  in  Washington,  and  each  field  business.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant 


unit  of  the  army  and  land  establish-  of  the  258th  Field  Artillery  from  June 


ment  of  the  navy  will  have  an  officer  25,  1928,  until  he  joined  the  U.S.H.A. 
designated  for  press  contacts  and  to  1936.  Captain  Culligan  is  33  years 


furnish  “spot”  news. 

Working  Newsmen  Called 


old  and  married. 

First  Lieutenant  John  V.  Hinkel, 


The  inactive  reserve  corps  also  is  military  intelligence  reserve,  on  duty 
being  enlarged  to  provide  ad\Tsory  in  the  press  section  since  Sept.  27, 


services  in  each  area  of  military  con-  was  a  New  York  Times  reporter  for 
centration.  These  will  be  working  nine  years  before  he  entered  upon 


newspapermen  who  will  aid  in  de-  active  army  service.  He  has  been  a 


veloping  a  system  for  present-  reserve  officer  since  1932,  and  served 
ing  factual  information  in  useable  in  public  relations  work  at  numerous 


encampments  including  the  recent 


Already  on  duty  in  the  War  De-  First  Army  maneuvers  in  Northern 
partment  are  the  following  reservists:  New  York.  He  is  married. 


Major  Florimond  Du.  S.  Duke,  who  Captain  Ernest  K.  Thompson,  mili-  Michigan  delegation  at  Inland  meeting, 
came  to  the  Department  from  “Time,  tary  intelligence  reserve,  in  civilian  Left  to  right:  Emmet  Richards.  Alpena 
Inc.,”  with  which  publishing  company  life  associate  editor  of  Life  magazine.  News;  J.  E.  Campbell.  Owosso  Argus  Press; 
he  had  been  since  1924.  He  had  served  a  two  week  tour  of  active  duty  Gordon  F.  Phillips.  Midland  News;  JS  Gray, 
previously  been  connected  with  Cur-  (Sept.  15  to  29)  in  the  pictorial  sec-  Monroe  Evening  News. 


tis  Publishing  Company  for  two  years,  tion  of  the  public  relations  branch. 


Monroe  Evening  News. 


Major  Duke  served  overseas  in  1917- 
18  with  the  American  Field  Service 


Navy  Men  Called 

On  duty  in  the  press  section  of  the 


Ambulance  Corps  and  as  an  Air  Corps  Department  are- 


flier.  Over  the  draft  age,  he  is  Norvell  W.  Sharpe,  lieutenant  com 


ried  and  has  two  sons.  He  was  advertis-  p^^a^der,  U.  S.  Naval  Resen'e,  and  a 


ing  director  of  Fortune  and  of  Life 
and  for  the  last  two  years  was  adver- 


''eteran  of  naval  service  in  the  World 
War.  His  newspaper  career  began  in 


tising  director  of  Time  magazine.  He  ^  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis 

was  called  for  active  duty  last  r.InhtJ.nomnrmt 


month  as  an  assistant  for  public 
relations. 


Globe-Democrat.  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Gazette  Review 
from  1923  to  1927.  In  1928  he  joined 


Major  John  Trace  Winterich,  spe-  public  relations  staff  of  Bell  Tele- 
cialist  reserve,  was  commissioned  Company  of  New  Jersey,  re- 


Oct.  11,  and  immediately  placed  on  p^ai^ing  two  years.  He  was  New  York 
extended  active  duty  ^  an  assistant  ^Uy  manager  of  Thomas  R.  Shipp, 


for  public  relations.  He  was  a  re-  ^  before  opening  his  owm  public 


porter  and  copy-reader  on  the  relations  bureau  in  the  National  Press  Group  of  Inlanders  at  Chicago  convention. 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  when  guiiding.  He  is  42. 


he  enlisted  in  the  army  for  World 
War  service.  After  tours  of  duty  with 


Francis  B.  George,  lieutenant 


Left  to  right:  R.  E.  Shannon,  Washington 
(la.)  Journal;  O.  J.  Benjamin,  Nevada 
(la.)  Journal;  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.) 


war  serince.  Atrer  tours  oi  uuty  wim  gG  years  old,  who  was  c  ' 

the  headquarters  company  and  the  .dvertisine  and  nublic  relations  man-  Chronicle-Telegram;  Joel  H.  B.xby,  Spnng- 


aero  squadron,  he  transferred  to  the 


advertising  and  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  Charles  R.  Hadley  Company, 


First  Censor  and  Press  Company  and  Lqs  Angeles,  before  entering  upon  ac- 
was  a  writer  for  The  Stars  and  assistant  to  the  naval 


field  (Mo.)  News-Leader;  E.  H.  Lighter, 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal. 


wtripes,  official  A.E.F.  newspaper.  press  relations  officer. 

Major  Winterich’s  journalistic  ex-  Alexander  Y.  P.  Garnett.  Jr.,  ensign, 
perience  includes:  marmging  editor,  24  years  old.  native  of  Washington, 
“The  Home  Sector,”  in  1919-1920;  d.  C.,  and  reporter  on  the  Washington 


managing  editor,  later  editor,  “The  Evening  Star  at  the  time  he  responded  'business  and  giving  the  populace 


American  Legion  Weekly,”  1920-1924;  to  the  active  duty  call, 
member  of  editorial  b^rd  of  “The  , 

Colophon”  and  “The  Dolphin”;  and  IV/mTT 

member  of  the  staff  of  PM  in  tUllUKE)  JVU:.!:.! 

J940.  Executives  of  daily 


.  ^  Oct.  15.  Frank  Daniels,  Raleigh  tional  and  selling  copy  over  a  period 

Captain  Earl  B.  Wixcey,  a  former  c.)  News  &  Observer,  secretary  of  14  days.  During  this  period,  the 
Salt  bake  Tribune  and  INS  reporter,  Associated  Dailies  of  North  store  ran  10  pages  of  striking  insti- 

reported  for  active  duty  in  the  pre^  Carolina,  made  arrangements  for  the  tutional  copy  and  10  pages  of  selling 
^tion  of  the  War  Department  Oct.  meeting.  W.  K.  Hoyt,  Winston-Salem  copy,  all  presented  in  a  highclass 
5  and  IS  under  the  dir^t  supervision  (jj  Journal  and  Sentinel,  presi-  manner. 

of  Major  Francis  V.  Fitzgerald  his  gf  organization,  presided  Frederick  Dickinson,  western  man- 

u  Wixcey  w^  over  the  meeting.  ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 


chief  of  the  Utah  Democratic  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  in  the  campaigns  of 
1936  and  1938.  He  is  a  member  of 


Ward  R.  Cropley,  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Evening  News  classified  manager,  said 
classified  advertising  not  only  builds 
circulation  but  produces  valuable  in¬ 
come  to  those  newspapers  who  prop¬ 
erly  promote  this  human  interest 
classification.  He  called  on  publishers 
to  “modernize’’  their  want  ad  sec¬ 
tions. 

Floyd  Hockenhull,  Circulation  Man¬ 
agement,  warned  publishers  there  is  a 
definite  limit  to  raising  subscription 
rates  and  suggested  they  depend  more 
on  cutting  circulation  expenses  in 
their  quest  for  greater  net  revenue 
from  circulation.  The  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  reduce  expenses,  he  said, 
are  in  mail  and  motor  route  divisions. 

Presiding  at  the  members’  execu¬ 
tive  forum,  Fred  W.  Schaub,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  &  Review,  presented  the 
Inland’s  first  annual  composing  room 
cost  study  and  the  second  annual 
survey  on  engraving  costs.  At  this 
“question  and  answer”  session,  mem¬ 
bers  discussed  informally  many  man¬ 
agement  and  general  problems. 

Two  new  members  were  elected  to 
the  Inland.  They  are  the  Shawano 
(Wis.)  Evening  Leader  and  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Evening  Telegraph. 


uvc  uuiy  a:,  to  u.o  uava.  Journal  and  local  chamber 

press  relations  officer.  r  „  „„  i  ■  i.r  .• 

Alexander  Y  P  Garnett  Ir  ensiffn  commerce  are  staging  Frontier 
.  f  ®  '  Week”  in  Wheaton  with  great  success, 

pf  years  o  .  na  ive  o  ^  mg  on,  from  the  standpoint  of  stimulat- 


an  opportunity  to  play  “wild  west” 
with  gusto. 

Walter  W.  White,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star,  told  about  an  unusual  60th  an- 


Executives  of  daily  newspapers  of  niversary  sales  promotion  for  a  local 
North  Carolina  met  at  Wilson,  N.  C.  department  store,  featuring  institu- 


Frederick  Dickinson,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 


1936  and  1938.  He  is  a  member  of  RADIO  PERFORMERS  ACCEPT  WIDE  PACT 

the  ter,  has  ^n  a  (Congressional  ^  BROAD  AGREEMENT  covering  all  performers  appearing  on  both  com- 
secre  ary,  an  is  a  or  ar  ve  -  mercial  and  sustaining  radio  programs,  intended  to  insure  industrial 

6rdn.  t _ _ _  -•  1 1 _ _ 1 xi_  _  a _ i 


eran  ^  ’  mercial  and  siistaining  radio  programs,  intended  to  insure  industrial 

*  .  o  u  harmony  until  Nov.  1,  1943,  has  been  negotiated  by  officials  of  the  American 

Captam  WmtMop  S.  Clapp,  who  Federation  of  Radio  Artists,  an  AFL  affiliate,  and  representatives  of  the 
lias  se^ed  in  me  R.CJ.T.C.,  the  Na-  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Columbia  and  Mutual  Broadcasting 
tional  Guard,  the  CivUian  Conserva-  g  ^ems,  it  was  announced  this  week.  Negotiations  originally  were  initiated 
tion  Corps  (as  a  reserve  officer) ,  and  .  ^  i  -i  ii.  i  t  *  •  i  i  - 

on  recruWg  duty  reported  for  dutv  ®  appearing  only  on  sustaming 

in  Washington  Sept.  28ron  assignmern  progran^.  However  contracts  covering  commercial  programs  scheduled  to 
to  the  public  relations  branch.  In  February,  1941,  were  renewed  without  changes  to  run  concurrently 

civilian  life.  Captain  Clapp  has  been  other  pact.  While  the  contracts  will  run  for  three  years,  it  was 

in  the  advertising  business,  connected  agreed  that  if  the  cost  of  living  had  advanced  10  points  by  December,  1942, 
with  agencies  since  1923  in  produc-  (he  pay  scale  might  be  adjusted  accordingly. 


AD  EXECUTIVES 

Yakima,  Wash.,  Oct.  14— R.  M.  An¬ 
derson,  manager  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association  at  its  fall  convention  held 
here  Oct.  5.  He  succeeds  Loren  Rie- 
man,  local  advertising  manager  for 
the  Yakima  Republic -Herald.  L.  A. 
Batchelor,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  was  elected  secretary-trecisurer. 
He  succeeds  Anderson  in  that  office. 
Intense  study  of  proposed  frequency 
and 'or  volume  discounts  for  nation^ 
advertising  is  being  made  by  members 
of  the  association,  and  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  to  publishers  will  be 
made  at  the  next  session. 


DISTRIBUTES  ARTICLES 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  and 
Mercury,  has  written  a  series  of  15 
articles  showing  the  “deplorable  state 
of  national  defenses”  and  has  offered 
them  gratis  to  200  newspapers  for 
simultaneous  release  with  the  New 
Bedford  papers  Oct.  16.  More  than 
100  have  indicated  their  intention  of 
publishing  the  articles,  Mr.  Brewer 
repiorts. 


AUTO  MEN  FETED 

Executives  in  the  automotive  busi¬ 
ness  and  their  wives  were  guests  Oct 
13  at  New  York’s  famed  Stork  Club 
when  Hearst  Publications  executives 
played  host  at  their  annual  cocktail 
party  for  the  auto  tycoons.  Between 
500  and  600  guests  attended  the  party 
which  featured  a  fashion  show.  The 
third  annual  affair,  it  was  arranged 
for  Hearst  Publications  by  Paul  Mc¬ 
Namara,  director  of  promotion. 


NEWSPAPER  CLINIC 

The  third  annual  Northeastern  Ohio 
Newspaper  Clinic  will  be  held  at  Kent 
State  University  Nov.  30,  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liam  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  school 
of  journalism,  has  announced. 
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Bellinger  Drops  a  Tip 
For  Cracking  Hollywood 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Mark  Hellinger 


B  \ 


the  reason  why  so  many  news¬ 
papermen  flop  when  they  go  out  to 
Hollywood  in  search  of  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  is  because 
“they  carry  a 
chip  on  their 
shoulder.’’  Full 
of  vinegar,  the 
majority  of 
them  enter  the 
movie  capital 
with  an  “I’ll 
show  these  mo¬ 
rons  how  to 
write  a  story 
and  produce  it” 
attitude.  But 
they  soon  learn 
to  their  sorrow. 
Most  of  those  who  try  to  crack 
the  fabulous  film  industry  are  good 
newspapermen.  They’ve  made  their 
mark  in  the  Fourth  Estate.  They 
could  hold  down  a  good-paying  job  on 
any  daily  in  the  country,  and  their 
services  would  warm  the  heart  of 
most  any  managing  editor. 

Lack  Co-operative  Spirit 

But  writing  for  the  movies  is  not 
like  writing  for  newspapers.  There 
are  many  things  even  the  best  news¬ 
papermen  can  learn  from  the  film  in¬ 
dustry.  And  that’s  where  the  trouble 
lies.  They  don’t  want  to  learn;  they 
feel  they’ve  learned  all  there  is  about 
writing. 

And,  nearly  all  of  these  aspirants 
look  down  on  the  literary  output  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Hollywood  today.  To  them 
it’s  a  lot  of  pap.  The  movies  must 
be  hard-up  for  talent,  they  feel.  I’m 
the  guy  they  need,  is  their  conclusion. 

That’s  true.  For  years  Hollywood 
has  recognized  newspaper  talent.  But 
it  wants  talent  that  will  co-operate 
with  it.  That  alone  is  the  simple 
formula  for  making  the  grade  in 
movies. 

That  was  Mark  Hellinger  talking  to 
this  column  the  other  day.  With  his 
wife,  the  former  Ziegfeld  Follies 
beauty,  Gladys  Glad,  who  under  that 
name  up  until  two  years  ago  wrote 
a  beauty  column  for  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mark  arrived  Oct.  16  for  a  two 
weeks’  stay  in  New  York,  the  city 
from  where  he  jumped  three  years 
ago  into  movies.  He’s  been  out  on 
the  coast  since  1937  writing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  films  for  Warner  Bros. 

Wrote  Broadway  Columns 

A  very  busy  man  with  his  Holly¬ 
wood  job,  Mark  nevertheless  takes 
time  to  write  a  Sunday  feature  page 
which  is  syndicated  by  King  Features 
Stndicate.  It  averages  about  7,500 
Words  broken  down  into  a  number  of 
departments — a  melange  of  cartoons, 
sags,  books,  movies,  shows,  radio, 
sports  and  general  comment. 

Big  money  drew  Mark  to  the  movies 
but  he  has  never  lost  his  keenness  for 
his  first  love — newspapering.  He  had 
been  a  Broadway  columnist  for  the 
•Veuj  York  Daily  News,  the  Chicago 
Tsibune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
and  for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  King,  for  more  than  a  decade  be¬ 
fore  that. 

Six  months  after  he  was  signed  by 
Warner  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
producer,  and  since  then  he’s  written 
a*"l  produced  some  of  Hollywood’s 
mitetanding  hits.  His  latest  was 
I  ^e  Roaring  Twenties”  starring 
dames  Cagney.  Now,  he  said,  he’s 
Writing  a  sequel  to  it,  “The  Fabulous 


Thirties,’’  which  should  go  into  pro¬ 
duction  shortly. 

Mark  is  only  37,  but  he  has  been 
turning  out  a  column  for  so  long  that 
the  average  reader  thinks  of  him  as 
at  least  50.  Actually,  he  was  born 
on  March  21,  1903,  in  the  Yorkville 
section  of  New  York  City. 

He  was  given  his  first  column  to 
write  in  1925,  an  entire  page  called 
“About  Broadway”  for  the  New  York 
Sunday  News.  A  year  later  he  was 
given  a  daily  column  called  “Behind 
the  News.”  He  transferred  to  the 
Daily  Mirror  on  Jan.  1,  1930,  and  has 
been  with  Hearst  enterprises  since. 

Since  his  association  with  Hearst, 
Mark  has  written  several  books,  two 
successful  Broadway  productions  and 
stories  for  the  screen,  traveled  around 
the  world,  starred  on  the  radio  (1936) , 
and  was  featured  in  vaudeville  (1931 
and  1936).  He  also  wrote  Flo  Zieg- 
feld’s  last  Follies. 

Two  Columns  Withheld 

THAT  situation  between  Dorothy 

Thompson,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  columnist,  and  the 
Herald  Tribune,  brought  about  by  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  daily  to  de¬ 
lete  her  column  Oct.  14,  appeared  set¬ 
tled  two  days  later  when  her  thrice- 
weekly  column  appeared  in  its  usual 
position. 

On  Oct.  9,  Miss  Thompson’s  col¬ 
umn,  which  the  Herald  Tribune  car¬ 
ried,  disclosed  her  intention  to  sup¬ 
port  a  third  term  for  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  On  the  two  days  following  half 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  second  section 
was  turned  over  to  letters  from  irate 
readers.  Accompanying  them  was  a 
disclaimer  from  the  editor,  who  wrote 
that  “our  disagreement  with  her  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  Presidency  is  as 
complete  as  is  that  of  our  readers.’’ 

The  Oct.  14  column,  amplifying  her 
statement  regarding  her  support  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  candidacy  and 
referring  to  Axis  pressure  to  bring 
about  the  President’s  defeat,  was  the 
one  the  Herald  Tribune  did  not  carry. 
Explaining  its  action  the  following  day 
in  a  box  on  the  split  page,  the  man¬ 
agement  said: 

“Miss  Dorothy  Thompson’s  article 
lor  publication  Monday  morning  was 


devoted  to  an  incomplete  and  incon¬ 
clusive  discussion  of  the  Axis  powers’ 
attitude  toward  the  American  Presi¬ 
dential  election.  Taken  by  itself  it 
seemed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  to  be  misleading,  tending  to 
inject  into  the  campaign  an  un-Amer¬ 
ican  issue.  The  article  was  therefore 
withheld  from  publication  pending 
the  full  development  of  Miss  Thomp¬ 
son’s  views  on  this  subject.” 

The  controversial  column,  which 
was  syndicated  to  its  regular  list  of 
165  newspapers,  appeared  in  all  pa¬ 
pers  but  the  Herald  Tribune,  as  far 
as  could  be  checked. 

Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist,  also  ran  afoul  of 
his  editors  this  week.  His  Oct.  16 
column — reportedly  an  attack  on  Clar¬ 
ence  Dykstra,  new  draft  chief — was 
withheld  that  day  by  the  World- 
Telegram  and  was  also  “killed”  by 
the  syndicate  through  “kill”  wires  to 
the  117  papers  taking  it  after  it  had 
been  serviced. 

George  Carlin,  UFS  general  man¬ 
ager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  had 
been  advised  by  the  World-Telegram 
that  the  General’s  column  contained 
“possibly  libelous  material,  and  to 
protect  the  columnist  and  the  papers 
which  might  have  used  it,  the  column 
was  withheld.” 

McClure  Adds  Features 
McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  has  taken  on  a  human  inter¬ 
est  panel,  “Folks  We  Know,”  drawn 
by  J.  A.  Patterson,  whose  career  as  a 
cartoonist  started  at  12  when  he  made 
his  first  sale  to  a  local  paper  near 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

“Oily  of  the  Movies,”  daily  comic 
strip  which  has  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sun  for  the  last  eight  years,  is 
now  being  released  by  McClure. 
Ollendorf,  its  creator,  also  worked  for 
the  New  York  World,  Herald  and 
Journal. 

AP  Releases  Two  Series 
THE  AP  FEATURE  SERVICE  is  re¬ 
leasing  to  afternoon-paper  subscrib¬ 
ers  a  series  of  five  illustrated  weekly 
articles,  “Taking  Better  Pictures,”  for 
camera  fans.  Another  series,  also 
sent  out  this  week  for  release  upon 
receipt,  explained  in  detail  the  Amer¬ 
ican  boxing  setup.  It  was  written  by 
Dillon  Graham,  sports  editor. 

Army  Panel  Released 

R-DAY,  Oct.  16,  marked  first  release 

of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate’s  latest  comic 
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KniTOKI.XI.  (  ARTOON  IS 
BUST  KKAI)  FK.\Tl  RE 

in  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Presp-Gazette, 
aecordinir  to  study  No.  2>T  of  the  continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.  To<iay.  when 
H‘Z%  of  men  and  COCo  of  women  readers 
I)iek  the  eartoon  first  among  features, 
editors  are  mighty  particular  in  their  choice 
of  a  cartoonist.  Wire,  write  for  current 
ndeases.  Rressler  Editorial  Cartoons,  ITOO 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


FEATURES 


l*SYCHOI.OGY.  Dr.  Crane's  ‘‘Case  Records. ’‘ 
Daily  illustrated.  "6-in-l”  feature,  covering 
love  and  marriage  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  Improvement,  business  psychology, 
mental  hygiene,  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndirate,  Inr.,  R20  North 
Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Bell  R.vndicate, 
Inc.,  247  West  43rd  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHERS,  EDITORS.  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS! 

Write  for  details  of  our  self-supporting  6o- 
To-Church  page — outstanding  in  the  field. 

Religious  News  Service 

:tOO  Fourth  Avenue _ New  York  City 

“STUFTY,  THE  CAB  DRIVER.”  He's 
original.  He’s  new.  He’s  different.  He 
meets  all  kinds  at  work  and  play  and  he  tells 
the  funny  things  they  do.  No  blood  and 
thunder.  Good,  clean,  wholesome  humor  of 
everyday  life.  Ready  for  distribution.  Write 
for  samples.  A.  J.  Lj-tle,  Box  2S7,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


EXPERT  TRANSLATIONS  —  Technical, 
Legal.  Financial.  Seienlifie.  Literary,  Books 
P-atents.  ADVERTISING  COPY  and  PUB¬ 
LICITY  PREPARED,  from  and  into  all 
langu.ages.  Accuracy  and  secrecy  guaran¬ 
teed.  Great-American  Translation  Com¬ 
pany,  Demetrius  Tseeos,  Director.  1230 
Park  Row  Building,  New  Y'ork,  N.  \. 

HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDENT 
offers  news  service  for  trade  journals,  busi¬ 
ness  papers  .and  newspapers.  Photo  service. 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box  788, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

PHOTOS~ 

PICTURES  TELL  THE  STORY — BUT  only 
when  AUTHENTICATED.  Write  or  wire 
for  quotation.  Authenticated  News,  Times 
Building,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PREFERRED  BY 

N.  Y.  Newspapers,  and  many  others  for  our 
spot  news  experience  and  pictorial  excellence. 
Have  your  illustrations  made  by 
RALPH  MORGAN 
NEWSPICTURES 

Newark  Airport  New  Jersey 

Mitcliell  2-7004 

Complete  modern  syndicate  and  staff  of  press 
Iihotographers- — two  airplanes  at  your  service. 
Prints  in  any  size  or  quantity. 


panel  acquisition,  “You’re  in  the  Army 
Now,”  daily  feature  drawn  by  Here 
Ficklen. 

Personals  and  Notes 

DEAN  RAIMUNDO  DE  OVIES,  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Philip,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  is  not  only  author  of  a 
philosophical  column,  “Time  and 
Tide,”  which  is  distributed  by  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  but 
also  finds  time  to  conduct  a  radio 
spelling  bee  program.  In  view  of 
popularity  in  this  field  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Atlanta  schools  early  this 
month  invited  the  Dean  to  officiate  at 
the  Southeastern  World’s  Fair  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee.  .  .  .  Richard  Waldo,  president 
of  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
was  guest  speaker  Oct.  17  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Association  of  Young 
Advertising  Men  at  the  Hotel  Mid- 
ston,  New  York.  .  .  .  Milton  Bronner, 
who  has  been  directing  NEA  Sewice’s 
information  bureau  on  selective  ser¬ 
vice,  spoke  on  that  subject  Oct.  11  at 
the  monthly  luncheon  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Board  of  Trade  in  New  York 
City.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  'Thorn¬ 
ton  returned  this  week  to  Cleveland 
after  spending  two  weeks  in  Mexico. 
Thornton  is  chief  editorial  writer  for 
NEA  Service.  .  .  .  Jesse  Lissauer  has 
been  appointed  representative  of  the 
London  Daily  Express  to  sell  its 
“Rupert  Bear”  cartoons  and  features 
to  U.  S.  newspapers.  In  addition,  Lis- 
sauer  will  publish  books  of  the 
“Rupert  Bear”  series.  The  feature  is 
a  series  of  pictures  which  have  been 
published  with  great  success  daily  for 
more  than  a  decade  in  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press.  It  is  a  favorite  with  English 
newspaper  readers.  .  .  .  Paul  Roberts, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  has  been  added  to  the  sales 
staff  of  McNaught  Syndicate. 


Just  Safely  Arrived 
from  England 


Wants  to  see  America 


This  Feature  has  enjoyed  so 
much  success  in  England 
(Daily  Express  London)  and 
other  countries  that  it  will 
certainly  become  popular  in 
America. 


Ask  for  prices  for  daily 
newspapers  and  children’s 
books. 

JESSE  LISSAUER 

Sole  Representative  for  U.  S. 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
Ne’w  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Cl:  5-6430 
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across  the  Hudson  from  New  York 
in  Jersey  City.  Each  paper  made  its 
own  arrangements,  taking  a  15-min¬ 
ute  period  for  the  receipt  of  news, 
which  was  pilfered  right  and  left  by 
competitors  and  also  peddled  by  the 
telegraph  companies  which  were  new 
and  much  less  than  stable.  Hale  fore¬ 
saw  that  the  wire  companies  might 
achieve  a  news  monopoly  and  hold  the 
papers  at  their  mercy  unless  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  able  to  act  as  a  unit.  The 
old  acrimonies  between  Hale  and 
Webb  died  hard,  but  they  were 
eventually  resolved  by  the  counsel  of 
Henry  Raymond,  who  was  to  found 
the  New  York  Times  three  years 
later,  and  in  May,  1848,  the  New  York 
publishers  agreed  on  a  common  inter¬ 
est  and  founded  the  Associated  Press. 

The  tale  that  Oliver  Gramling  tells 
of  the  next  50  years  is  not  one  of 
sweetness  and  light.  It  is  a  document 
that  ought  to  make  the  hearts  of  all 
newspaper  people  beat  a  little  faster — 
the  story  of  how  the  owners  of  news¬ 
papers  battled  over  more  than  half  a 
century  for  integrity  in  news.  It 
takes  the  Associated  Press  through 
many  vicissitudes.  It  tells  of  the 
struggle  between  the  newspapers  of 
the  Middle  West  against  the  arrogant 
monopoly  of  the  New  Yorkers,  of  the 
political  wars  within  the  organization, 
of  the  eventual  democratization  of  the 
group  and  the  extension  of  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  privileges  to  the  sub¬ 
scribing  members.  And  it  tells,  for 
the  first  time,  so  far  as  this  reviewer 
knows,  the  full  story  of  the  betrayal 
of  decent  news  principles  by  a  group 
of  New  York  publishers,  financiers, 
and  AP  executives  that  brought  about 
the  reorganization  of  the  AP  in  1893 
under  the  genius  of  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
Melville  E.  Stone,  and  Frank  B.  Noyes. 

Debt  to  Throo  Mon 

Few  newspaper  people  of  1940  real¬ 
ize  the  debt  that  they  owe  to  these 
men  and  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who 
had  not  yet  reached  New  York,  and 
their  colleagues  who  fought  for  the 
principle  that  news  must  not  be  col¬ 
ored  for  any  reason.  Previous  stories 
of  the  AP  have  hinted  at  the  situation 
which  had  become  a  noticeable  stink 
in  the  late  Eighties  and  early  Nine¬ 
ties.  Men  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
Associated  Press  were  also  interested 
in  the  competitive  United  Press — 
which  has  no  relationship  whatever 
to  the  present  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations — and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  some  of  them  were  both  scuttling 
the  AP  and  attempting  to  twist  news 
for  pK>litical  and  financial  advantage. 

There  was  a  genuine  revolt  and  out 
of  it  came  the  Associated  Press  of 
Illinois,  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  news  must  be  reported  as  it 
happens,  colored  by  no  private  inter¬ 
est.  That  organization  was  in  most 
respects  similar  to  the  corporation 
which  has  flourished  for  the  past  40 
years  under  New  York  laws.  It  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  present  organization 
in  that  its  charter  permitted  it  to  own 
and  operate  telegraph  lines,  a  fact 
which  the  courts  held  made  it  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  required  to  sell  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  all  comers.  There  were  no 
other  news  services  comparable  to 
the  AP,  and  its  service  was  a  verit¬ 
able  franchise  of  great  money  value 
to  a  newspaper  which  owned  it.  That 
value  would  be  destroyed  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  available  to  all  present  and 
future  competitors  and  the  several 
hundred  newspapers  which  possessed 
a  franchise  of  the  Illinois  AP  were 
more  than  dismayed  at  the  prospect. 

The  outcome  was  the  organization 


of  the  Associated  Press  of  New  York 
in  1900,  with  Frank  Brett  Noyes  of 
the  Washington  Star  as  president  and 
Melville  E.  Stone  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  It  was  formed  as  a  mutual 
corporation,  under  the  New  York  laws 
covering  the  organization  of  “fish  and 
game”  clubs  and  other  non-profit 
groups,  and  it  has  had  none  of  the 
great  storms  that  swept  its  predeces¬ 
sors  every  few  years.  The  principle 
of  clean,  uncolored  news  established 
two  generations  ago  has  been  held 
sacred  under  the  long  presidency  of 
Frank  Noyes  and  his  successor  Robert 
McLean,  and  under  the  management 
of  Melville  Stone,  Frederick  Roy  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  Kent  Cooper. 

Mr.  Gramling  has  employed  the 
“Cavalcade”  technique  in  chronicling 
the  performance  of  the  Associated 
Press  through  the  many  phases  of  its 
92-year  history.  Always  behind  the 
story  of  the  organization  the  reader 
has  the  background  of  the  day’s  news, 
with  frequent  vivid  passages  on  how 
the  AP  covered  the  story.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  this  writer  will  quote  one  in¬ 
cident  of  which  he  was  a  spectator. 

Back  in  1916,  when  your  reviewer 


A  scene  which  revolutionized  the  trensmis- 
sion  of  wire  service  news — first  use  of  the 
telegraph  printer. 


was  a  reporter,  he  had  a  Saturday 
afternoon  off.  Brooklyn  was  play¬ 
ing  the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  the  World 
Series,  and  your  chronicler  took  a 
busman’s  holiday.  He  went  to  the 
office  of  the  AP  at  51  Chambers 
street  in  New  York  to  learn  about  the 
game.  As  Mr.  Gramling’s  story  co¬ 
incides  perfectly  with  his  own  recol¬ 
lection  the  yarn  is  his  from  now  on: 

“The  World  Series  opened  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  a  Saturday  and  hundreds  of 
operators  began  copying  the  play-by- 
play  account.  The  first  inning  and  a 
half  had  been  played,  and  Bates  in 
the  press  box  at  Braves  Field  was 
sending  evenly: 

“BOSTON,  OCT.  7 — Second  inning, 
second  half:  Lewis  up.  Ball  one. 
Foul,  Strike  one.  Ball  Two.  Ball 
tliree.  Lewis  walked.  Gardner  up. 
Gardner  bunted  safely. 

“Just  as  Gardner  bunted  safely  the 
smooth  flow  of  signals  was  inter¬ 
rupted.  Then: 

Submarine — 1916 

“FLASH! 

“NEWPORT,  R.  I.,  Oct.  7— A  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  has  arrived  here. 

“Frank  M.  Wheeler,  string  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Newrport,  had  tried  vainly 
to  reach  the  Boston  bureau  by  tele¬ 
phone  with  news  that  the  U-53,  flying 
a  German  man-of-war  ensign,  had 
just  put  into  Newport  Harbor.  In 
desjjeration,  he  ordered  the  operator 
at  the  Newport  Herald  to  break  in  on 
the  play-by-play  with  a  flash  and 


bulletin.  This  was  no  Deutschland, 
such  as  had  turned  up  at  Baltimore, 
but  a  fighting  submarine.” 

There  are  scores  of  incidents  like 
that.  There  are  many  which  depict 
the  self-sacrifice  and  the  valor  of 
news  men  in  pursuit  of  the  news. 
You  can’t  put  this  book  down  with¬ 
out  the  conviction  that  the  men  who 
wrote  out  the  news  with  steel  styluses 
on  flimsy  paper,  the  men  who  have 
pounded  typewriters  and  telegraph 
keys,  the  men  who  braved  stormy 
seas  and  muddy  roads  to  bring  the 
story  to  American  readers  have  done 
well  for  their  profession  and  their 
country. 

The  chapter  on  the  establishment 
of  the  property  right  in  news,  in 
the  suit  against  International  News 
Service  in  1917,  is  a  thoroughly  ob¬ 
jective  description,  free  entirely  from 
the  bitterness  of  the  days  when  it 
was  contested.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  more  recent  story  of  the  labor 
relations  of  the  Associated  Press — the 
famous  Morris  Watson  case  which 
established  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  Both 
are  tributes  to  the  integrity  of  the 
author  and  of  his  subject. 

The  tremendous  technical  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  AP,  and  by  implica¬ 
tion,  of  all  news  service  since  that  day 
more  than  a  quarter  century  ago 
when  Kent  Cooper  evolved  the  pony 
report  are  vividly  and  accurately  told. 
There  is  no  adulation  in  the  story. 
It  is  a  matter-of-fact  report  of  events, 
pleasant  and  otherwise,  written  in 
the  objective  style  that  Melville  E. 
Slone  made  standard  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  a  half  century  ago,  with 
the  flair  for  human  interest  that 
Cooper  has  put  into  the  AP  service 
v/ithin  the  last  fifteen  years.  Within 
his  506  pages,  Mr.  Gramling  has  put 
a  chronicle  of  American  journalistic 
history  that  is  certain  to  become  an 
indispensable  authority  for  everyone 
interested  in  reading  or  writing  about 
the  part  that  news  has  played  in  the 
development  of  America. 

■ 

Foreign  Press  Job 
Scheme  Getting  Results 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Foreign  Press  Correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  United  States  which  was 
called  to  count  votes  for  the  1940-41 
officers  at  the  Hotel  St.  Moritz,  New 
York  City,  recently.  President  Rob¬ 
ert  Waithman,  London  News-Chron¬ 
icle,  reported  on  the  outcome  of  the 
letters  which  he  sent  out  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  qualifications  of  corre¬ 
spondents  who  are  looking  for  new 
work  in  this  country  following  the 
collapse  of  their  jobs  abroad  owing 
to  the  war. 

Waithman  said  that  the  60  to  70 
replies  received  had  revealed  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  editors  beyond 
a  mere  promise  to  file  for  reference. 

Waithman  referred  to  the  favorable 
financial  condition  of  the  Association 
as  shown  by  more  than  four  hundred 
dollars  in  hand;  he  praised  the  work 
of  Andre  Peron,  Havas,  in  achieving 
this  result. 

The  group  appointed  an  honorary 
legal  consultant  on  the  motion  of 
Guenther  Reinhardt,  Der  Bund,  Berne. 

Nine  officers  were  returned  un¬ 
opposed  (E.  &  P.  Sept.  28,  page  11). 
Twenty  members  ran  to  fill  the 
seven  vacancies  on  the  executive 
committee  and  the  following  were 
elected:  Jan  Houbolt,  Netherlands 
East  Indies  newspapers,  Alex.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Daily  Telegraph  and  Morning 
Post,  London,  Antonio  Iglesias,  El  Uni¬ 
versal,  Mexico  City,  Nagaharu  Yasuo, 
Domei  news  agency;  A.  D.  Rothman, 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Luis  Zawad- 
zky.  Relator,  Cali,  Colombia,  and  Dr. 
Paul  Schwarz,  European  newspapers. 


The  artist  shows  the  tense  scene  in  the 
AP  office  when  the  new  WIrephoto  service 
went  into  regular  operation  for  the  first 
time. 


ANA  Announces 
Three  New  Speakers 

The  program  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers  has 
announced  three  additional  speakers 
for  its  meeting  to  be  held  Oct.  23-26, 
1940,  at  the  Greenbrier,  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

One  of  these  speakers  is  W.  L.  Batt, 
e  member  of  the  Defense  Commis¬ 
sion  and  president  of  SKF  Industries, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Batt  will  speak  on  the  work  of 
the  Commission. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woodward,  sub-deb 
editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
will  speak  on  Friday  on  the  youth 
movement  and  what  it  should  mean 
to  advertisers. 

Otis  L.  Wiese,  editor  of  McCalls' 
magazine,  will  speak  on  Thursday 
on  the  proposed  Intitule  of  Standards 
to  be  set  up  by  the  magazine. 

This  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  study  on  the  question  of 
standardization  to  be  given  at  that 
meeting. 

(Complete  program,  E.  &  P.  Oct.  12, 
page  51.) 

■ 

Cites  Few  Violations 
In  Alien  Registering 

Washington,  D.  C.  Oct.  16. — The 
rule  against  newspaper  photographs 
or  other  publicity  surrounding  the 
registration  of  aliens  was  violated  in 
“less  than  a  dozen”  instances  through¬ 
out  the  country,  J.  M.  Donaldson, 
Acting  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  said  today. 

Postmasters  had  been  warned  that 
the  Alien  Registration  Act  requires 
that  the  recording  and  all  facts  re- 
Li  ting  to  the  aliens  be  kept  in  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  violations,  Donaldson  said,  re¬ 
sulted  from  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  a  few  postmasters  and  the 
desire  of  certain  aliens,  sevei^ 
of  whom  are  actors,  to  obtain 
publicity. 

No  penalties  will  be  invoked. 

■ 

CANAVAN  WILL 

The  will  of  Joseph  J.  Canavan, 
widely  known  in  newspaper  circles, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  52  in  New 
York  Oct.  10,  filed  for  probate  this 
week  with  Surrogate  Delehanty,  leaves 
his  entire  property  of  “less  than  $10,- 
000”  in  personalty,  after  all  debts  are 
paid,  to  his  widow,  A.  Josephine  Cana¬ 
van  of  45  Park  avenue.  New  York 
City,  and  names  her  also  as  the  ex¬ 
ecutrix. 
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Says  Men’s  Store  Should 
Decide  on  Income  Level 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

{No.  191  in  a  series) 


WHETHER  we  like  it  or  not,  a  lot  of 
men  around  40  and  over,  are  copying 
the  campus  togs  of  college  men  and 
the  sports  combinations  of  Hollywood 
actors.  We  think  this  “clothes  con¬ 
scious”  idea  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  One  think  we  are  sure  of, 
women  of  all  ages  seem  to  like  the 
idea  of  seeing  their  husbands,  sons, 
fathers,  and  sweethearts,  “decked 
out”  in  colored  suits  and  odd  coat 
combinations  that  somehow  make  most 
men  look  better-turned-out. 

Ihe  old  line  tailors  to  whom  we 
have  talked,  aren’t  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  styles.  They  believe 
the  average  business  man  should  dress 
quietly  and  wear  clothing  that  leans  to 
the  dark  side. 

Why  shouldn’t  men  have  as  wide  a 
choice  of  colors  and  garments  as  their 
wives,  daughters,  mothers,  and  others? 

Is  it  because  of  the  cost — fear  of  being 
"ribbed”  about  the  styles  worn — or  is 
it  because  men’s  clothing  advertising 
has  failed  to  get  over  tlie  idea  that 
your  clothing  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
your  success? 

Testing  Dress  Suits 
After  the  last  war,  we  assisted  a 
clothing  manufacturer  in  a  series  of 
tests  that  had  to  do  with  dress  suits 
ind  overalls. 

The  test  was  simple.  A  group  of 
men  were  fitted  out  in  evening  dress 
clodies,  and  invited  to  a  series  of 
psrties.  Observers  went  along  to  note 
the  actions  of  these  men  when  they 
were  fitted  out  from  head  to  toe  in 
evening  clothes  and  accessories. 

Ihe  same  group  of  men  were  then 
put  in  overalls.  Naturally,  they  could 
not  be  invited  or  sent  to  a  formal  eve- 
jj  ning  party,  but  they  could  spend  a 
ij  few  hours  at  a  summer  theater  and  a 
few  old-fashioned  picnics. 

The  results  of  these  and  other  tests, 

1  proved  that  the  average  man  is  very 
i  susceptible  to  his  environment  and  his 
1  wearing  apparel. 

[  Dress  up  a  group  of  males  and  most 
’  of  them  will  do  their  best  to  act  the 
port  of  a  cultivated,  polite,  affable 
.person. 

Clothes  don’t  make  the  man,  but 
certainly  help — plenty. 


store  that  could  successfully  service 
all  three  groups. 

And  the  answer  is  obvious.  Whether 
a  college  degree  and  a  $5,000  a  year 
income  make  a  man  smarter,  better 
informed,  or  a  better  conversational¬ 
ist  is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  that 
he  is  a  college  man  and  has  this  in¬ 
come,  causes  him  to  believe  that  he  is 
above  the  average. 

He  will  drop  in  a  lunch  car,  buy  a 
pair  of  hamburgers  and  enjoy  them 
just  as  much  as  a  $40-a-week  jobber 
salesman,  or  a  $22-a-week  truck 
driver.  He  will  talk  to  the  man  on  the 
next  lunch  car  stool,  and  seem  to  be 
as  democratic  as  any  one,  but  when 
he  walks  in  a  closing  store,  with 
the  idea  of  buying  a  $50  to  $75  suit  or 
overcoat,  and  a  $7.50  to  $10  hat,  he 
doesn’t  want  to  rub  elbows  with  the 
$40  a  week  jobber  salesman  or  the 
truck  driver. 

He  likes  to  think  that  he  is  a  special 
customer,  one  who  is  going  to  be 
greeted  by  the  store  owner,  one  who 
can  tell  the  bushel  man  (tailor  who 
does  fitting)  just  how  the  shoulders 
should  be  altered,  the  lapels  adjusted, 
the  front  of  the  coat  draped  and 
pressed,  just  how  the  trousers  should 
hang,  etc. 

So,  when  a  long,  continuous  sched¬ 
ule  of  advertising  is  being  laid  out  for 
any  clothing  store,  it  is  well  to  decide 
in  advance  just  who  we  are  going  to 
sell,  and  the  price  ranges  you  are 
going  to  advertise. 

Iiieomw  Levels 

In  the  United  States  today,  clothing 
prospects  are  found  in  five  different 
income  levels.  In  our  upper  brackets 
the  figures  are  as  follows;  From 
$10,000  up,  we  find  .83%  of  all  families 
—less  than  1%.  From  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
we  find  1.51%  of  all  families.  From 
$3,000  to  $5,000,  we  find  4.60%.  The 
comfortable  middle  class,  incomes 
ranging  from  $1,500  to  $3,000,  is  24.38%. 
Below  $1,500  is  the  remainder,  or 
68.68%. 

As  we  see  it,  clothing  store  adver¬ 
tisers  fall  in  three  groups — high, 
medium  and  low.  Of  course,  there  is 
an  overlapping  in  all  income  levels. 
You  will  find  men  with  a  $1,500  in¬ 
come  wearing  $50  suits;  and  you  may 
find  men  with  an  income  of  $5,000 


and  brown,  and  because  all  men  in  all 
income  levels  are  more  and  more  buy¬ 
ing  clothings,  hats  and  shoes,  that 
can  trace  their  origin  to  the  college 
campus  or  Hollywood,  a  “style”  theme 
for  any  type  of  clothing  store,  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  “must.”  Merchandise,  such 
as  slacks,  lounging  robes,  hats,  odd 
s{)ort  coats,  odd  pants,  etc.,  can  be 
bought  at  prices  to  fit  any  one  of  the 
three  income  levels.  And  regardless 
of  prices,  a  good  style  may  be  had, 
but  the  garments  might  not  wear  so 
well  or  hold  their  shape  so  well. 

Four  Types 

No  two  men  are  exactly  alike  in 
their  physical  build;  yet  designers 
have  developed  basic  styles  and  basic  ^ 
sizes  that  can,  in  most  cases,  be  fitted 
to  any  one  of  several  different  figure 
types.  Broadly  speaking,  men  fall 
into  four  groups:  tall  men,  short  men, 
stout  men,  and  the  so-called  average. 
Each  one  of  the  groups  gives  the  copy¬ 
writer  a  theme.  The  extremely  short 
man  around  5  ft.  to  5  ft. -5  ins.  or  6 
ins.,  would  give  anything  to  add  one  or 
two  inches  to  his  stature.  Short  men 
are  always  looking  for  garments  and 
colors  that  tend  to  make  them  look 
taller  than  they  are.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  fat  men.  The  average  man 
with  20  to  50  pounds  too  much  weight 
should,  in  most  cases,  wear  a  dark  gar¬ 
ment,  made  up  in  a  double-breasted 
effect.  Extremely  tall  men  seldom 
apologize  for  their  height,  but  they 
are  very  particular  about  patterns 
and  color  combinations  that  they  wear. 
The  average  man  around  5  ft.-9  ins.  to 
5  ft.-ll  ins.  has  little  to  worry  about; 
yet  one  of  his  shoulders  may  be  an 
inch  lower  than  the  other  and  one  of 
his  arms  may  be  a  half-inch  shorter 
than  the  other.  He  requires  the  same 
careful  fitting  as  any  of  the  other 
three  types. 

The  simplest  way  to  get  the  actual 
copy  for  these  four  different  types 
who  represent  four  different  themes,  is 
to  spend  a  few  hours  with  a  good  tai¬ 
lor  who  does  the  alteration  work  in  a 
clothing  store.  He  can  give  you 
enough  copy  ideas  to  build  a  full  year’s 
campaign  on  these  four  themes. 

Copy  for  Women 

Another  theme  that  deserves  more 
than  passing  consideration,  is  special 
copy  written  to  interest  women.  Sel¬ 
dom  do  you  ever  see  a  man’s  clothing 
advertisement  on  a  woman’s  page. 
Yet,  women — mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
daughters  and  sweethearts,  have  a  lot 
to  say  about  clothing  worn  by  their 


!  Tliere  is  a  place  in  any  market  for 

>hs  store  catering  to  the  middle  class  -  -  •  - 

ihe  j  DUyer,  the  price  buyer,  and  the  upper  wearing  $25  suits, 
in  I  income  bracket  buyers,  but  we  have]  Because  of  the  trend  away  from 
to  see  an  independent  clothingl  the  old  style  colors,  blue,  black,  grey 


*  Turning  from  the  broadcast  of 
ONE  football  game,  the  listeners 
find  ready  at  hand  a  full  account  of 
ALL  the  games  of  special  interest 
.  .  .  Readers  continue  to  marvel  at 
the  full,  printed  accounts  that  come 
quick  and  quicker.  ...  In  many 
newspaper  plants,  the  smooth,  rapid 
performance  of  Certified  Mats  is 
the  symbol  of  publishing  speed. 


nr  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 
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men  folks.  Women  are  more  style 
conscious  than  men.  They  are  good 
judges  of  what  a  man  should  wear. 
We  have  been  told  by  many  clothing 
store  owners  that  they  now  cater  to 
women  and  are  always  glad  to  see 
them  enter  their  stores  with  male 
buyers.  It  is  much  easier  to  sell  the 
average  man  a  sport  coat  and  sport 
trousers  or  a  high-style  business  suit, 
if  his  wife,  sister,  mother  or  daughter 
is  with  him. 

Independent  clothiers  today  face 
many  problems.  Chain  operators  are 
moving  into  smaller  communities. 
Price  seems  to  dominate  their  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  our  belief  that  a  fairly 
well  located  independent  retail  cloth¬ 
ing  store,  could  not  only  increase  their 
gross  business,  but  could  greatly  in¬ 
crease  their  net  profit  if  they  decided 
on  concentrating  their  merchandising 
advertising  in  one  of  three  income 
levels. 

Once  the  level  has  been  decided  on, 
the  advertising  should  be  keyed  to  that 
level,  and  to  be  successful,  the  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  run  at  least  three 
times  a  week  year  in  and  year  out. 
Every  market  has  one  or  more  clothing 
stores  that  today  need  help — advertis¬ 
ing  help;  and  a  continuous  adver¬ 
tising  schedule  such  as  has  been  out¬ 
lined,  can  start  any  week  or  any 
month. 

Seasons  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  men’s  colthing  business. 

■ 

Two  Elected  to 
Ohio  Hall  of  Fame 

Representatives  of  the  first  and  the 
latest  generations  of  Ohio  news¬ 
papermen  have  been  elected  this 
year  to  the  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Those  honored  are  Nathaniel  Willis, 
1755-1831,  and  Frank  G.  Carpenter, 
1855-1924. 

Born  in  Boston  and  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Willis  was 
identified  for  seven  years  with  the 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette.  He  was 
its  editor-publisher  until  1807.  World 
traveler  and  author.  Carpenter  was  a 
native  of  Mansfield.  He  was  Colum¬ 
bus  legislative  correspondent  for  the 
old  Cleveland  Leader,  later  becoming 
a  Washington  correspondent. 

Names  of  the  two  men  will  be  for¬ 
mally  added  to  the  roster  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  dinner, 
Nov.  1,  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 


HOW  DO  THEY 

get  the  news  out  so  quickly? 
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ABC  Executives 
To  Study  'Visualization' 

continued  from  page  11 


information  which  buyers  can  secure 
from  other  types  of  media  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  from  the  radio  and  other 
media  outside  thereof.  They  want 
like  information  as  to  where  news¬ 
papers  go,  and  they  look  to  the  ABC 
as  the  Ic^cal  source  to  supply  it  in 
audited  form.  I  commend  to  our 
newspaper  members  careful  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  plan.” 

The  Bureau  has  just  provided  that 
the  annual  dues  for  daily  newspapers 
starting  with  $52  a  year  should  be 
cut  in  half  for  weekly  newspapers 
and  an  audit  be  made  only  once  every 
two  years  instead  of  annually.  This 
has  resulted  in  20  new  members  for 
the  weekly  field,  and  17  applications 
pending,  Mr.  Thomson  said. 

Retirement  Benefits  Planned 
“Your  directors  recognize  that  the 
Bureau  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
members  of  the  staff  who  are  re¬ 
tired  because  of  age  or  other  dis¬ 
ability  after  years  of  active  service. 
The  board  plans  to  extend  financial 
benefits  in  essential  cases  to  supple¬ 
ment  those  provided  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  directors  have  this  year 
appropriated  from  the  Bureau’s  gen¬ 
eral  reserve  an  amount  of  $40,000 
which  has  been  set  up  as  a  special 
reserve  for  age  and  disability  bene¬ 
fits.” 

Following  President  Thomson’s  re¬ 
port  the  convention  heard  addresses 
by  four  speakers,  representing  the 
advertiser,  agency  and  publisher 
divisions  of  the  Bureau. 

A.  O.  Buckingham,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  vice-president  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  market  research 
for  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  addressed  the  ABC  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  group. 

Times  are  changing  rapidly,  and  if 
we  don’t  keep  up  we’ll  be  forgotten, 
Mr.  Buckingham  said. 

“How  can  we  keep  up?  How  can 
we  in  advertising  move  forward?  To 
my  mind  there  is  only  one  way,  and 
that  is  by  cooperation.  We  must  cut 
out  the  wasteful,  blinding,  vicious 
competition  between  different  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  same  industry.  We  must 
eliminate  the  dog-eat-dog  competi¬ 
tion  that  helps  none  of  us,  and  hurts 
us  all.  We’ll  never  get  anywhere 
that  way. 

Father  of  Co-operative  Ad  Groups 

“I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  cooperation  bear  fruit. 

1  am  particularly  glad  to  offer  that 
testimony  before  this  father  of  all  co¬ 
operative  movements  in  advertising 
.  .  .  the  ABC,”  he  said,  mentioning 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  and  similar  studies  in  other 
media. 

“All  of  these  projects  were  designed 
to  gather  facts  for  the  benefit  of  your 
customers.  You  are  giving  the  cus¬ 
tomers  what  they  wanted. 

“Like  all  of  us,  the  Bureau  should  be 
alert  to  change,  examine  itself  care¬ 
fully  to  see  if  it  is  not  approaching 
obsolescence  by  not  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  its  customers,  the  buyers. 
After  all,  that  is  the  problem  of  all 
business  ...  to  service  our  buyers, 
and  the  time  to  give  them  service  is 
at  the  time  they  are  not  aware  that 
they  need  it.  If  you  wait  until  they 
demand  it  then  you  lose  all  credit  for 
supplying  it. 

“Not  so  long  ago  both  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 


Agencies,  after  careful  consideration, 
recommended  a  change  in  the  method 
of  showing  distribution  of  circulation 
of  newspapers  in  ABC  publishers’ 
statements  and  audited  reports.  I 
understand  that  recommendation  is 
now  before  you.  I  hope  the  Bureau 
will  adopt  it,  for  it  will  mean  the 
modernizing  of  the  reports,  it  will  be 
giving  the  buyer  the  facts  he  needs 
to  make  better,  more  intelligent  use 
of  newspapers.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  Bureau. 

“At  the  same  time  1  should  like  to 
sound  a  warning  that  unless  the  Bu¬ 
reau  does  take  that  recommended 
step,  as  it  should,  then  the  buyers  will 
find  ways  to  provide  the  information 
through  other  channels,  with  a  result¬ 
ant  loss  of  prestige  both  to  the  ABC 
and  the  medium  concerned.” 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  responsibilities  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  without  competition. 
Speaking  from  his  experience  in  Ak¬ 
ron,  the  largest  city  in  U.  S.  with  only 
one  newspaper,  Mr.  Knight  said  when 
the  Beacon  Journal  took  over  the 
Akron  Times-Press  “the  spirit  of  exul¬ 
tation  which  I  had  always  thought 
would  crown  such  occasion  was  en¬ 
tirely  lacking.” 

Instead,  he  said,  it  was  a  sobering 
experience.  Referring  to  the  non¬ 
partisan  course  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mr.  Knight  said  such  a  policy  is 
“by  no  means  a  neutral  one.”  The 
paper’s  endorsements  are  made  on 
merit  and  it  never  ducks  an  issue,”  he 
declared. 

Urges  Strong  Editorial  Stands 

“I  believe  most  strongly  in  every 
newspaper  taking  a  definite  stand 
and  feel  that  the  press  today  would  in 
general  have  considerably  more  in¬ 
fluence  in  politics  if  so  many  editors 
and  publishers  hadn’t  formed  the  habit 
of  running  away  from  their  own 
shadows  or  waiting  until  the  Gallup 
poll  revealed  which  candidates  were 
most  likely  to  win,”  he  said. 

Speaking  of  the  so-called  pressure 
groups,  Mr.  Knight  asserted  every 
year  preceding  a  national  campaign 
some  “political  punk”  makes  the  age- 
old  accusation  that  the  press  is  but 
the  creature  of  its  advertisers. 

“Unfortunately  this  sort  of  rot  is 
believed  by  many  people,”  he  said, 
“although  I  have  never  known  of  a 
single  instance  where  an  advertiser 
attempted  to  influence  our  editorial 
comment.  They  complain  occasionally 
because  we  don’t  recognize  news  when 
we  see  it  but  in  the  final  analysis, 
every  shrewd  advertiser  admires  and 
respects  the  newspaper  that  keeps  its 
columns  free  from  obvious  publicity 
blurbs.” 

Mr.  Knight  said,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  it  takes  a  good  editor  to  get  and 
hold  circulation.  “A  good  editor’s 
best  tools  are  combined  in  a  good 
staff,  a  factual  and  aggressive  news 
report,  the  best  in  features,  and  mod¬ 
ern  picture  technique.  Add  to  that 
conception  of  an  editorial  page  as  a 
‘public  defender’  that  is  constantly  on 


the  alert  to  function  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  I’ll  show  you  a  great  news¬ 
paper  that  will  hold  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  its  readers  in  the  face  of 
any  jitterbug  journalistic  competition 
that  might  conceivably  come  along.” 

Atherton  W.  Hobler,  chairman  of  the 
board,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  and  president  of 
Benton  and  Bowles,  Inc..  New  York, 
told  the  convention  that  the  ABC  was 
the  first  fundamental  yardstick  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  was  the  “emancipation 
proclamation  for  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry.  Its  need  has  never  ceased  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  ever  can  cease,  for 
it  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  business 
without  which  other  facts  or  yard¬ 
sticks  would  be  of  little  value. 

“Today,  as  you  know,  there  have 
been  developed  many  other  yardsticks 
in  measuring  advertising  value  in 
addition  to  the  basic  and  fundamental 
one  that  ABC  measures,”  Mr.  Hobler 
stated,  listing  several  of  them  for  dif¬ 
ferent  media. 

“I  do  not  want  to  hold  a  brief  for 
any  of  them,  except  to  say  they  are 
generally  constructive  and  helpful. 
The  merit  of  each  one  of  these  indi¬ 
vidual  yardsticks  may  be  somewhat 
c(jntroversial,  but  I  do  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  we  are  witnessing  and 
will  continue  to  partake  in  a  trend 
towards  devising  better  methods  and 
means  of  measuring  the  value  of  all 
types  of  media  and  the  advertising 
they  carry.  Today  we  must  have  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  yard¬ 
sticks. 

“I  have  been  told  that  some  of  you 
question  the  use  of  some  of  these 
yardsticks,  yet  many  of  them  are 
the  same  kind  of  yardsticks  that  the 
progressive  publisher  is  using  to  de¬ 
termine  a  more  positive  and  effec¬ 
tive  direction  for  his  editorial,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  merchandising  methods. 
Personally,  I  believe  publishers  apply¬ 
ing  these  yardsticks  will  probably  get 
more  advertising  revenue  as  time  goes 
on  simply  because  they  become  more 
efficient  and  create  a  better  medium 
for  advertising. 

“In  the  long  run,  advertisers  are 
going  to  buy  the  best  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics  wherever 
they  find  that  value.” 

Speaks  for  Weeklies 

D.  Howard  Moreau,  publisher  of  the 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.,  addressed  the  ABC  on 
behalf  of  weekly  newspapers.  After 
recounting  the  experiences  of  his  own 
paper  he  said: 

“The  circulation  of  a  country  weekly 
newspaper  can  be  maintained  on  a 
strict  ABC  basis  if  the  publisher  wants 
to  do  it. 

“The  country  publisher  is,  after  all, 
in  business.  The  only  way  to  make 
a  success  of  business  is  to  give  the 
customer  what  he  wants  and  get  your 
money  for  it.  And  right  here  is  where 
the  advertiser  comes  in.  If  you  want 
hLs  patronage  you  have  got  to  give  him 
what  he  wants.  If  he  wants  ABC 
audited  circulation,  there  is  no  choice 
but  to  give  it  to  him. 

“I  have  found  membership  in  the 
ABC  a  distinct  asset. 


“When  I  say  this,  fellow  publisher 
at  once  want  to  be  shown  where  t 
has  produced  national  business  tha, 
they  did  not  receive  without  ABcJ 
membership. 

"The  instances  where  we  could  dil 
this  have  not  been  many.  There  ha. 
been  enough  new  business,  however! 
on  the  strength  of  our  ABC  mem 
bership  to  pay  any  expense  it  ha  HOW  1 
entailed,  both  in  dues  and  in  record  rever 
keeping.  But  little  more.  f  culatioi 

“The  real  answer  for  slowness  with  Analysi 
which  the  weeklies  have  respondeej  m 
to  the  lower  ABC  membership  («!  scriptio 
lies  in  the  reluctance  of  national  ad  ® 
vertisers  to  recognize  those  weeklie;  ;  ^ 

that  have  pioneered  in  this  cause  ■ 

If  just  one  or  two  of  our  larger  na-  ‘ 
tional  advertisers,  who  now  bm  lidiers 
^>ace  in  daily  newspapers  regardless ' 
ol  circulation  and  general  merit  a 
would  take  on  the  ABC  weeklie.  i 
where  they  fit  into  the  scope  of  th«r  I 
campaigns,  other  weeklies  would  f 
soon  be  applying  for  membership  tot 
ABC  in  large  numbers.  Idiscont 

“We  have  always  stressed  our  ABCl 
membership  with  local  advertisen  ^  In  ai 
Consequently,  when  competition  has  *  il>«  sul 
appeared  and  threatened  to  cut  in  oiij|  recentl 
accounts  that  we  had  developed,  we  f  one  se 
were  well  armed  to  meet  the  threat 
“I  apologize  for  some  country  news¬ 
papers,  but  I  am  confident  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  missing  an  op¬ 
portunity  in  not  using  such  means 
as  they  now  possess  in  selecting  the 
good  ones,  in  utilizing  their  circula-' 
tions  and  in  encouraging  them  tojobil 
the  ABC.” 

Toronto  Editor  Speaks 
Napier  Moore,  editor,  Macleans!* 
Magazine,  Toronto,  addressing  the  j 
annual  luncheon  of  the  ABC  Thun-  j  .>11(1  Cla 
day  on  “The  ABC  of  North  Americar.  |  Hal  Ri 
Cooperation,”  spoke  of  the  feeling  <!fil  ^  , 
a  common  fellowship  between  (Tan- 1 
ada  and  the  United  States.  S  i^ji  i 

Moore  reviewed  the  recent  trip  oil  •'"“1 
American  publishers  and  editors  H  Nati 
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CHARGES  "PLANTING"  OF  SEC  REPORT 

W^ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  15 — Accused  of  “planting”  with  the  Communist 
newspaper.  The  Daily  Worker,  an  advance  copy  of  a  study  showing  the 
corporate  holdings  of  wealthy  families,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  through  its  press  section,  has  explained  that  the  survey  covering 
200  large  corporations  was  made  for  the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  turned  over  to  that  group  and  never  released  by  SEC.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Roy  O.  Woodruff,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  conceded  that  a  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  (Washington  Post)  had  carried  the  first  story  on  the  report, 
but  said  the  article  was  only  a  summary  whereas  the  Daily  Worker  “boasted” 
it  had  obtained  the  complete  copy.  George  Bookman,  who  wrote  the  Post’s 
exclusive  review,  said  he  obtained  one  of  the  five  copies  in  existence  and 
prepared  his  article  “because  of  its  newsworthiness  and  without  rgard  to  its 
implications.” 
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around  the  Canadian  war  industries 
ajid  defense  lines.  He  related  the  wa: 
efforts  of  Canadian  industry  and 
stated  that  the  U.S.  capital,  loans  and 
investments  in  Canada  are  secure  and 
profitable. 

He  emphasized  that  under  our  sys¬ 
tem,  “government  is  dependent  upor. 
the  will  of  the  people  through  Parli- 
ment  and  the  press.  Of  the  ri^C 
commonly  held  and  maintained  b;|  1 

you  of  the  United  States  and  by  iti  "W1 
in  the  British  Empire,  none  can  exce-S  less  tl 
ill  importance  the  right  of  a  fre«|  of  59 
press.  It  has  been  a  free  press  whictl  the 
through  the  years,  has  fought  fo:|  that  > 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  ou: 
peoples. 

“And.  because  I  am  speaking  tc 
men  and  women  of  my  own  citf 
and  to  members  of  an  associate 
which  appraises  the  result  of  oir 
work  in  cold  figures — a  candid  peopi' 
—may  I  say  that  with  that  freedoc 
we  of  the  press  enjoy,  there  goes  ‘j 
responsibility  tremendous  in  its 
weight. 

“It  is  a  responsibility  whidi-  it] 
sober  reality,  may  well  embrace  th 
Lite  of  civilization.  We  of  the  pr®s 
of  both  countries  can  meet  that  re-j 
sponsibility  only  if  we  pay  heed 
the  traditions  from  which  it  sprinp 
Such  is  our  business  that  even  edi 
tors  must  perforce  keep  an  eye 
circulation.  But,  even  though  I  star: 
condemned  for  rank  heresy,  I  belid'sl 
that  of  more  importance  is  the  qua. 
ity  of  the  influence  we  exercise  k 
the  stimulation  of  public  opinion. 

“Our  responsibility  is  one  that  wu 
grow,  not  diminish,  when  the  tide  o> 
war  recedes.  For  upon  the  mano* 
of  our  reconstruction  must  dep®^ 
the  future  happiness  and  liberty 
mankind.” 
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4  Circulators  Present 
(Mail  Subscription  Cost 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  mail  circulation 
revenue  is  a  problem  that  most  cir¬ 
culation  managers  would  like  to  solve. 
Analysis  of  production  costs  com¬ 
pared  with  rates  charged  for  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  has  placed  this  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  non-profitable  class  on 
many  newspapers. 

Mail  circulation,  therefore,  is  under¬ 
going  a  terrific  bombardment.  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  explored  the  prob- 
■  lem  are  asking  such  questions  as:  (1) 
lerii  i  motor  delivery  service  to  sub- 
dies. 


^bers  be  discontinued?  (2)  should 
non-productive  circulation  to  adver¬ 


tisers  be  discontinued?  (3)  should 
circulation  that  is  non-profitable  be 
discontinued? 

;  4  Papers  Present  Costs 

sets  d  In  an  effort  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
has  5  the  subject.  Central  States  circulators 
n  onl'i  recently  devoted  the  major  share  of 
y  one  session  of  their  fall  meeting  to 
real  E  this  problem.  We  are  presenting 
highlights  of  four  prepared  papers  on 
mail  subscription  cost  analysis.  They 
represent  newspapers  ranging  in  size 
frm  metropolitan  to  small  dailies. 
Speaking  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  Jasper  E.  Rison 
stated  that  in  1939  the  cost  per  mail 
p  subscription  was  $5.85  per  year.  The 
I'  revenue  obtained  from  each  mail  sub- 
rj  scription  averaged  $4.16.  The  break- 
leoaili  doiro  as  follows: 

1  C«of  White  Paper  .  $.t.l680 

huiV  I  Ini  Class  Postage  .  1.9116 

ricar.  1  Uiil  Room  .  0.1248 

Ofietaerical  .  0.0420 

OSce  Snpplirs  .  0.0168 

Promotion  Commissions .  0.5868 

total  1  Sub.  for  1  year  .  5.8500 

•Vtual  Revenue  .  4.1556 

Naturally,  we  looked  into  the  mail 
subscription  set-up  of  the  other  15 
newspapers  with  the  largest  mail  list 
in  America,”  he  said.  “We  found  that 
diw  of  them  were  getting  a  gross 
pike  of  $4.00  per  year;  5-$5.00  per 
year;  5 — 6.00  per  year;  1 — $7.50  per 
year,  and  1 — ^.00  per  year.  Of  the 
15,  three  conduct  annu^  special  rate 
offers  and  the  average  price  obtained 
on  all  15  was  $4.73  per  subscriber  per 
year  for  the  daily  only  paper. 

“While  our  revenue  ran  57  cents 
less  than  the  average,  our  selling  cost 
feeiji  of  59  cents  we  determined  was  below 
whichithe  average.  And,  despite  the  fact 
it  fo-’l  that  we  were  getting  more  money  for 
ou-’^  ^  subscriptions  than  we  obtained  a 
w  years  ago  by  50%,  we  still  faced 
n  deficit  of  $1.69  per  subscriber  on  the 
that  all  classes  of  circulation 
should  pay  its  own  way. 

Raises  Mail  Rate 

^  casting  about  to  do  something 
“Oout  it,  we  explored  weekly  pay 
foutes  and  discovered  that  where  it 
producing  some  business  with 
^“*cding  difficulty,  in  our  territory 
other  newspapers  were  basing 
“iMr  weekly  pay  price  on  old  low  mail 
^'*^*'ipfion  rates  and,  therefore,  in¬ 
stead  of  improving  the  situation,  were 
"I  our  opinion  making  it  considerably 
*01^.  We  elected  to  follow  the  fol- 
plan  which  became  effective 

uct.  1: 

''’^rtasc  our  regular  mail  sul»ciiption 
rjt  t  1°  $7.80  per  year,  tlie  new 

'ke'  i"*  same  as  our  carrier  rate  ami 
^'"•ly  ba.tis  on  which  we  will  .seek  any 
business  in  the  event  we  feel  com- 
to  {.ill  in  line  with  this  method  of  mail 
•^option  selling. 

January-February  Har- 
''*1®  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  on  new  -uh- 
^P'ton^  thus,  securing  $1. 
on  ailv  n-...  I - : _  ,  ■ 
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would  mean  a  dollar  incr%a>e  on  tiie  present 
price  being  paid  by  90%  of  our  mail  sub- 
scrilHjrs. 

Milwaukee  Journal  Report 

Elmer  H.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  explained  his  paper’s  yearly 
mail  rate  is  $5.00  daily  and  $5.00  Sun¬ 
day  in  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michigan. 
Outside  that  zone,  the  rate  is  $7.50 
daily  and  $7.50  Sunday.  “Before  sub¬ 
mitting  the  cost  figures  on  mail  cir¬ 
culation,”  he  said,  “it  is  essential  that 
we  state  just  what  elements  of  cost, 
from  our  point  of  view,  should  be 
included  in  the  production  and  de¬ 
livery  of  a  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  to  a  mail  subscriber.”  He  listed 
the  following: 

(1)  .Newsprint  and  ink;  (2)  wages,  .salaries, 
pviicessing  ni'iterials,  overhead  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,  including  mechanical,  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  a  percentage  of  administration;  (3) 
drayage  and  postage. 

“The  daily  mail  cost  figured  on  this  basis 
is  approximately  of  a  cent  higher  per  day, 
and  yi  cent  higher  per  Sunday  than  other 
divisions  of  our  circulation,”  he  .said.  “These 
figures  have  no  relationship  to  revenue,  they 
are  present  production  and  delivery  costs  only. 

“Deducting  our  carrier  and  de.aler  commis¬ 
sion  from  our  retail  rate,  and  making  a  com¬ 
parison  of  that  figure  to  our  present  mail  fig¬ 
ure,  would  mean  that  in  order  to  somewliat 
etiual  our  present  carrier  revenues,  we  would 
have  to  increa.se  our  mail  rate  to  $6.95  per 
year  on  the  daily,  and  cut  it  to  $4.42  on  the 
Sunday.  We  realize  that  mail  circulation  is 
expensive,  but  we  are  sjitisfied  to  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  serving  these  people  whom  we  can 
not  reach  any  other  way,  believing  that  it  is 
better  to  have  10,000  i>ay  $5  per  year  than  to 
have  5,000  paying  $7.50  per  year.” 

Paper  Has  34Va%  Mail 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph’s 
mail  circulation  last  year  represented 
34%%  of  the  paper’s  total,  according 
to  Willard  P.  Horsman.  The  yearly 
mail  rate  for  daily  and  Sunday  is 
$6.00  and  the  daily  only  is  $5.00  within 
a  300-mile  radius  of  Bloomington. 
Outside  this  zone  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  yearly  rate  is  $12.00  and  the  daily 
only,  $9.00.  Mr.  Horsman  presented 
the  following  cost  analysis  of  sending 
one  mail  subscription  for  one  year; 

“I  find  th.it  iiiir  gross  revenue  for  each  mail 
subscription  in  19.19  was  $5.45.  Now  wc  will 
take  up  the  different  items  of  expense; 

White  paper  and  ink  expense  was . $2.45 

Department  exjiense  including  everything 

that  we  consider  chargeable  to  circula¬ 
tion  .  1-55 
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wo  items  of  exiK-nse  total .  . .  $4.00 
sion  to  the  5  solicitors  was.  1.23 


or  58  lbs.  at  2-3/5  cents  per  lb.) 

$1.52 

Ink  (1  lb.  will  print  3,000  pages  at 
4  cents  per  lb.)  . 

.045 

Postage  (no  charge,  free  in  county) 

Trucking  (no  costs  on  mail)  . 

Wrapper  in  the  mail  room . 

.07 

Labels  (no  cost)  . 

Addressing  Etiuipment  (charged  off) 

Clerical  and  Stationery  (sending  2 
notices  to  subscriber)  . 

.06 

Cost  of  printing  notices  (2  notice> 
at  .005c)  . 

.01 

Wrapping  paper  (charged  against 
total  mail  circulation)  . 

.003 

Addressograph  plate  ($2.25  per  1000) 

.00283 

Addressograph  frame  ($11  per  1000) 

.011 

Postage  for  sending  notices  . 

.06 

Total  . 

$1.78183 

Cost  of  mailing  and  printing  paper. 

$1.78 

50%  commission  paid  to  'iolicitur  . . . 

1.50 

Total  cost . 

$3.28  ’ 

Subscription  price  . 

3.00 

Net  loss  . 

.28 

Cost  of  mailing  and  printing  paper.  . 

1.78 

20%  commission  paid  to  solicitor  f<ir 
renewal  . 

.60 

Total  Cfi"!  . 

2.38 

Subscription  rale  . 

3.00 

Net  profit . 

.62 

$5.23 

‘‘This  leaves  a  net  profit  of  22  cents  on  each 
subscription  for  1939,  hut  really  this  is  not 
the  true  picture  in  the  case  of  The  l’aiitagra)ih 
for  I  puriKjsely  left  out  the  salaries  for  cir 
culation  management  and  clerical  help.  This 
will  take  us  out  of  the  exception  class  and 
join  the  regulars  and  show  our  net  loss  on 
each  mail  .subscription. 

Clerical  and  Maiuagerial  salaries  .  $0.76 


^sub  '’of’"'  ^  txpense  cost  i)er  f(K)tball  and  baseball  scores  and  war 


“On  the  basis  of  the  conimoi!  .sense  theory 
that  newspapers  should  be  sold  at  a  profit  and 
not  at  a  loss,  that  rural  subscribers  sliould  pay 
a  rate  comparable  to  other  subscribers,  and 
that  any  family  unable  to  afffird  the  cost  of 
the  newspaper  is  not  a  profitable  audience  for 
advertisers.  I  believe  our  annual  rate  should 
be  $5.00.” 

■ 

Circulation  Men  to 
Meet  in  Charlotte 

Newspapers  from  all  sections  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  will  be  represented  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers’  association  at 
Hotel  Charlotte  Oct.  20,  21  and  22. 

J.  G.  Ward,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  convention,  and 
J.  B.  Kilgo,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  is  co- 
chairman. 

D.  C.  Johnson  of  the  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Times-News  is  president  of 
the  association. 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Jr.,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  will  deliver  an  address. 

■ 

CARRIERS  TAKE  OVER 

Twenty-eight  carrier  salesmen  took 
over  the  reins  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  for  one  afternoon  as  their 
part  in  the  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week.  These  young  men, 
the  cream  of  2,0()0  carriers  who  com¬ 
pose  the  Los  Angeles  Carrier  Organi¬ 
zation,  were  in  actual  charge  of 
operations  of  the  Examiner  Oct.  4. 

5  P.M.  “WRAPPER" 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  has  in¬ 
augurated  the  practice  of  issuing  a  five 
p.m.  two-page  “wrapper”  to  be  folded 
around  its  last  edition.  The  single 
.sheet  of  colored  paper  carries  latest 


Staob  to  Head 
Ohio  Circulators 

Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  association 
at  its  semi-annual  meeting  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Oct.  9.  Other  new  officers  in¬ 
clude  Smith  H.  Witter,  Canton  Re¬ 
pository,  vice-president,  and  Floyd 
Brown,  Hamilton  News- Journal,  and 
Allen  J.  Burns,  Dover  Reporter,  board 
cf  directors. 

Floyd  Wolfe,  Lancaster  Gazette,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Harry  Hughes,  Lorain  Journal,  and 
Paul  W.  Stiles,  Piqua  Call,  were  re¬ 
tained  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Guest  speakers  who  addressed  the 
80  circulation  men  in  attendance  at  the 
sessions  in  the  Neil  House  were  E.  M. 
Tharp,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Gas  Co.  of 
Columbus,  formerly  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  editorial  staff  and  business 
office,  and  Roy  Hatton,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
newspaper  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of 
directors. 

CIRCULATORS  MEET 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  newspaper 
carrier  boy  at  Ae  annual  fall  meeting 
of  the  Minnesota  Circulation  Managers 
association  at  Duluth.  George  A. 
Beck,  Duluth  educator,  told  the  news¬ 
paper  executives,  “While  we  often 
hear  that  advertising  is  the  life  blood 
of  a  newspaper,  it  must  also  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  newsboy  represents  the 
blood  and  the  circulation  department 
the  arteries  through  which  it  flows.” 
He  suggested  that  newspapers  devote 
more  attention  to  training  carriers. 
M.  E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  president  of  the  MCMA. 

SERVICE  SECTION 

An  8-page  Selective  Service  Section 
was  published  -with  the  regular  issue 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  on  October  14.  The  supplement 
included  everything  the  registrant 
wants  to  know  about  the  first  peace¬ 
time  conscription. 


Therefore,  the  net  lo'is  over  revenue  i'«*  54  cents 
per  subscrilier. 

“In  summarizing.  T  believe  that  our  mail 
subscription  rates  should  be  at  least  $7.50  for 
7  issues  and  $6.00  for  6  issues.  This  would 
brins'  our  mail  subscriptions  on  a  proRt  basis 
according  to  above  analysis  instead  rf  a 
a.'*  at  proent.” 

A  Small  Daily's  Costs 

From  the  small  daily’s  standpoint, 
Alvin  J.  Kohler,  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News,  discussed  the  problem, 
explaining  his  paper's  annual  rate  is 
$3.00  in  the  county  and  $4.00  outside. 
Following  is  his  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  sending  the  paper  to  a  mail  sub- 


- „  ,..50  of  the  $1.69  .. 

any  new  business  which  we  may  take.  Scriber  for  one  year: 
ncre,,.,,,^  the  amount  of  our  rebate  check  Newsprint  (309  issues  printeil  it 
cents  to  $1.00  which  a  year,  averagt*  wt.  fK*r  issues  3  oz 


bulletins. 

NEWSPAPER  properties] 

Bought — Sold — Appraised  | 

Consolidations — Mergers  | 

yr  I 

Confidential  Negotiations  | 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 

CORPORATION  | 

L.  Parker  Likely,  Free.  | 

Idl  Park  Are.  New  York  I 


injj  r  amount 

“■'1  subscriliers  from  50  i 


Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
liie  Personnel  Btireau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  rations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Elach 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Klper.  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  DriTC,  Chicago,  HI. 

A  nation^de  non-profit  service  sup¬ 
ported  by  5fama  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Journalistic  Fraternity. 
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September  Linage  in  Leading  Cities 

(Linage  summary  for  month  on  page  14) 


KANSAS 

CITY. 

MO. 

1940 

1939 

Gain  or  Loss 

. (c) 

481,330 

389,025 

92,505 

G 

. (e) 

707,746 

732,898 

25,152 

L 

678,390 

666,912 

11,478 

G 

. (S) 

127,988 

84,440 

43,548 

G 

Star  . 

. (S) 

433,389 

361,566 

71,823 

G 

Total  Daily  .  1,867,666  1,788,835  78,831  G 

Total  Sumlay  .  561,377  446,006  115,371  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,429,043  2,234,841  194,202  G 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal  . 

News-Sentinel 
journal  . . 


.  (m) 

364,573 

397,034 

32,461 

L 

,.(e) 

493,119 

480,588 

12,531 

G 

.(S) 

175,175 

108,518 

66,657 

G 

.(S) 

196,693 

160,017 

36,676 

G 

857,692 

877,622 

19,930 

L 

371,868 

268,535 

103,333 

G 

Total  Daily  . . 

Total  Sunday  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,229,560  1,146,157  83,403  G 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Examiner  . (m)  712,719  686,812  25,907  G 

Times  . (m)  1,009,121  939,419  69,702  G 

Herald-Express  . (e)  724,679  691.692  32,987  G 

News  . (d)  414,288  340,168  74,120  G 

•Examiner  . (S)  492,867  330,316  162,551  G 

tTimes  . (S)  442,471  305,869  136,602  G 


Total  D.aily  .  2,860,807  2,658,091  202,716  G 

Total  Sunday  .  935,338  636,185  299,153  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,796,145  3,294,276  501,869  G 

News  became  an  All  dav  paper  on  April  1. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal  ,.,.(m)  700,984  728,912  27,928  L 

Times  . (e)  810,607  849,669  39,062  L 

aurier  Journal  . (S)  375,759  313,719  62,040  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,511,591  1,578,581  66,990  L 

Total  Sunday  .  375,759  313,719  62,040  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,887,350  1,892,300  4,950  L 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  .  439,534  424,967  14,567  G 


Note:  Mancbester  Union  (m)  and  Leader  (e)  sold  in 
combination  only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (m),  only 
is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appe,al..(m)  732,324  807,479  75,155  L 


Press-Scimitar  . (e)  505,427  461,409  44,018  G 

tCommercial  Appeal, (S)  354,114  281,992  72,122  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,237,751  1,268,888  31,137  L 

Total  Sunday  .  354,114  281,992  72,122  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,591.865  1,550,880  40,985  G 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  . (m)  612,092  623,682  11.590  L 

News  . (e)  482.574  450,343  32,231  G 

Herald  . (S)  242,499  183,063  59,436  G 

News  . (S)  105,635  75,141  30,494  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,094,666  1,074,025  20,641  G 

Total  Sunday  .  348,134  258,204  89,930  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,442,800  1,332,229  110,571  G 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel  . (m)  482,298  411,825  70,473  G 

Journal  . (e)  1,227,674  1,176,800  50,874  G 

Post . (e)  .  126,875  196,921  70,046  L 

•Sentinel  . (S)  200,934  163,724  37,210  G 

tjournal  . (S)  463,059  328,088  134,971  G 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Standard  Times  . . . 

Mercury  . 

Standard  Times  . . 

...(e) 

.  ..(m) 
...(S) 

1940 

455,010 

438,326 

53,051 

1939 

408,679 

430,567 

38,401 

Gain  or  Loss 
46,331  G 
7,759  G 
14,650  G 

Total  Daily  . . . . 
Total  Sunday  . . 
Grand  Total  . . . 

893,336 

53,051 

946,387 

839,246 

38,401 

877,647 

54,090  G 
14,650  G 
68,740  G 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier  ....(m)  310,745  321,382  10,637  1. 

Kegister  . (e)  726,735  668,310  58,425  G 

Register  . (S)  190,280  130,536  59,744  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,037,480  989,692  47,788  G 

Total  Sunday  .  190,280  130,536  59,744  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,227,760  1,120,228  107,532  G 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune  _ (m)  906,592  924,782  18,190  L 

Tribune  . (m)  202,261  246,560  44,299  L 

Item  . (e)  578,841  559,036  19,805  G 

States  . (e)  452,595  470,600  18,005  L 

Times  Picayune  & 

States  . (S)  436,106  320,419  115,687  G 

tItem-Tribune  . (S)  281,094  222,054  59,040  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,140,289  2,200,978  60,689  L 

Total  Sunday  .  717,200  542,473  174,727  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,857,489  2,743,451  114,038  G 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times  . (m)  1,035,148  1,043,353  8,205  L 

Herald  Tribune  . (m)  758,337  703,684  54,653  G 

XewTs  . (m)  1,180,652  1,225,207  44,555  L 

Mirror  . (m)  342,017  320,784  21,233  G 

Journal  American  ...(e)  561,149  606,140  44,991  L 

Post  . (e)  427,167  418.209  8,958  G 

Sun  . (e)  968,754  953,039  15,715  G 

World-Telegram  . (e)  956,471  929,163  27,308  G 

Times  . (S)  1,020,391  800,009  220,382  G 

tHerald  Tribune  _ (S)  697,829  513,430  184,399  G 

News  . (S)  556,920  408,255  148,665  G 

Mirror  . (S)  157,667  116,546  41,121  G 

•Journal  American _ (S)  331,101  285,697  45,404  G 


Total  Daily  .  6,229,695  6,199,579  30,116  G 

Total  Sunday  .  2,763,908  2,123,937  639.971  G 

Grand  Total  .  8,993,603  8,323,516  670,087  t. 

NEW  YORK— (Brooklyn) 

Eagle  . (e)  494,839  502,593  7,754  L 

Home  Talk  . (e)  37,748  46.917  9.169  1- 

Island  News . (e)  8,172  17.461  9.289  L 

Eagle  . (S)  169,798  132,613  37,185  G 


Total  Daily  .  540,759  566,971  26,212  L 

Total  Sunday  .  169,798  132,613  37,185  G 

Grand  Total  .  710,557  699,584  10,973  G 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  532,827  625,793  92,966  G 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  496,554  534,426  37,872  L 

Tribune  . (e)  774,301  836.060  61,759  L 

Tribune  . (S)  216,795  136,935  79,860  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,270,855  1,370,486  99,631  L 

Total  Sunday  .  216,795  136.935  79,860  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,487,650  1,507,421  19,771  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,836,847  1,785,546  51.301  G 

Total  Sunday  .  663,993  491,812  172,181  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,500,840  2,277,358  223,482  G 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Jimes-Tribune  (see  note)  632,913  743,706  110,793  L 

Star-Journal  . (e)  746,555  929,109  182,554  L 

tTribune  . (S)  347,384  291.418  55,966  G 

••Star  Journal  . (S)  213,609  158,062  55,547  G 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


Oklahoman  . (m)  429,965  429.343  622  G 

Times  . (e)  530,674  568.955  38.281  L 

Oklahoman  . (S)  257,580  212,035  45,554  G 


Total  Daily  .  960,639  998.298  37.659  L 

Total  Sunday  .  257,580  212,035  45,554  O 

Grand  Total  .  1,218,219  1,210,333  7,886  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,379,468  1,672,815  293,347  L 

Total  Sunday  .  560,993  449,480  111,513  G 

Grand  Total  . .  1,940,461  2,122,295  181,834  L 

Note:  TimeS'Tribune  sold  in  combination,  Tribune  (m) 
ind  Times-Tribune  (c).  Times-Tribune  linage  shown. 

„  MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee  . (e)  308,455  309,961  1,506  L 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

S'ar  . (e) 

9“M»e . (m) 

Presse  . (e) 

if  . (e) 

. (e) 

Devoir  . (e) 

L  Illustration  . (m) 

Standard  Weekly  . 

Patrie  . (S) 

Total  Daily  . . 

Total  Sunday 
Total  VVeekly 


.(e) 

1,133,778 

1,060,752 

73,026  G 

.(m) 

417,339 

387,946 

29,393  G 

.(e) 

894,475 

847,025 

47,450  G 

..(e) 

120,275 

111,360 

8.915  G 

..(e) 

179,569 

206,520 

26,951  L 

.  (m) 

119.320 

65,594 

53,726  G 

..(e) 

99,153 

89,360 

9,793  G 

.(m) 

60,381 

52,502 

7.879  G 

81,190 

84,263 

3,882  L 

.(S) 

113,166 

75,096 

38,070  G 

3,024,290 

2,821,059 

203,231  G 

113,166 

75,096 

38,070  G 

81,190 

84,263 

3,073  L 

3.218,646 

2,980,418 

238,228  G 

Press  , , 
Star  . . . 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

- (e)  4.10,0.18 

Star  , . 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

Daily  . . . 
Sunday  . 
Total  . . 

805,308 

135,622 

940,9.10 

Banner 


366.727 
405.1.36 

101.257 

771.863 

101.257 
873,120 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

527,933  501,305 


. (e) 

Tbi  fi?"  . ("’>  510.474  501,737 

Gmes  (See  note) - (e)  .  114.358 


Tennessean 
Times  . . . 


.(S) 

.(S) 


270,210 


216,909 

28,604 


63.311  G 
29.866  L 
34,365  G 

33.445  G 
34,365  G 
67,810  G 

26,628  G 
8,737  G 

'53,361  G 


Daily  .  1,038.407  1,117,400  78,993  L 

(  rs  1  T  .  270,210  245,513  24,697  G 

m""*'  .  1.308,617  1,362.913  54,296  L 

•  ate.  Times  suspended  publication  July  28,  1940. 

,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

New,  . fni)  506,209  211,448  294,761  G 

Call  . 1,314.294  1,269,669  44,025  G 

stir.i;.;i: . 269,795  210,341  59.454  g 

. (S)  106,831  62,090  44,741  G 

tSoI  1.820,503  1,481,117  "  339,386  G 

Grand  376.626  272.431  104,195  G 

*"1  Total  .  2,197,129  1,753,548  443,581  G 


OMAHA.  NEB. 


World-Herald 
(See  note)  . 

...(e) 

655,253 

652,509 

2,744  (. 

tWorld-Herald 

,..(S) 

269,628 

192,855 

76,773  G 

Total  Dailv  . , , . 

655,253 

652.509 

2,744  G 

Total  Sunday  . . 

269,628 

192,855 

76,793  G 

Grand  Total  . . , 

924,881 

845.364 

79.517  G 

Note:  World-Herald  sold 

in  combination.  Lin.age  of  one 

edition  (e)  only  is 

Journal  Transcript 

shown. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

. . .  (d)  768,065 

703,813 

64.252  G 

Star  . 

...(e) 

603,093 

575.762 

27,331  G 

Journal  Transcript 

..(S) 

197,767 

153,105 

44,662  t. 

Star  . 

...(S) 

128,516 

105,341 

23,175  G 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,371.158 

1.279,575 

91.583  G 

Total  Sunday  . . 

326,283 

258.446 

67,837  t. 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,697,441 

1,538,021 

159,420  G 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PA. 

Evening  Bulletin  . 

. . .(e) 

1,078,274 

1,043,399 

34.875  G 

Inquirer  . 

. . .  (m) 

859,826 

784,554 

75.272  G 

News  . 

, . . . (e) 

278,699 

250.216 

28.483  t. 

Kvening  Public  Ledger  (e) 

775,155 

813,757 

38,602  L 

Pecord  . 

..Am) 

509,249 

466,712 

42,537  G 

Inquirer  . 

...(S) 

624,269 

501.712 

122.557  t. 

t  Record  . 

...(S) 

3,82,742 

309,136 

73,606  1. 

Total  D.iilv  . . . 

3,501,203 

3,358,638 

142.565  G 

Total  Sunday  . . 

1.007,011 

810.848 

196,163  t. 

Grand  Total  . . . 

4,508,214 

4,169,486 

338.728  G 

Republic  . 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

...(m)  408,429  402.891 

5.5.18  G 

Gazette  . 

....(e) 

521.129 

473,288 

47.841  (i 

Republic  . 

,...(S) 

173,024 

112,417 

60,007  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 

929,558 

876,179 

53,379  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

173,024 

112,417 

60.607  G 

Grand  Total  . . , 

1,102,582 

988,596 

113,986  G 

Sun-Telegraph 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

_ (e)  701,650  674,182 

27,468  G 

Post-Gazette  . 

. . .  (m) 

526,434 

496,307 

30,127  G 

Press  . 

. . . . (e) 

1,003.550 

1,012,073 

8,523  L 

*Sun-Telegraph  ., 

. . . . (S) 

314,773 

238,517 

76,^36  (j 

tPress  . 

....(S) 

418,727 

287,224 

131,503  G 

Total  Daily  ... 

2,231.634 

2.1,82,562 

49,072  t. 

Total  Sunday  . 

733.500 

525,741 

207.759  G 

(irand  Total  . . 

2,965,134 

2,708,303 

256,831  (. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 


1940 

1939  Gain  or  Loss 

Oregonian  . 

. . .  (m) 

694.685 

755.500 

60,815  L 

....(e) 

796,542 

756,370 

40,172  U 

....(S) 

405,899 

280,724 

125,175  G 

tjournal  . 

....(S) 

165,539 

122,609 

42,930  G 

1,491,227 

1,511,870 

20,643  L 

571,438 

403,333 

168,105  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,062,665 

1,915,203 

147,462  G 

PROVIDENCE.  R. 

1. 

....(e) 

1,029,562 

1,040,334 

10,772  L 

. . . .  (m) 

375,844 

359,355 

16,489  G 

Journal  . 

....(S) 

230,599 

183,099 

47,500  G 

Total  Daily  ... 

1,405,406 

1,399,689 

5,717  U 

Total  Sund.ay  . 

230,599 

183,099 

47,500  G 

Grand, Total  .. 

1,636,005 

1,582,788 

53,217  G 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note). 

....(e) 

627,707 

567,709 

59,998-G 

Eagle  . 

....(S) 

39,722 

25,410 

14,312  G 

Total  Daily  _ 

627,707 

567,709 

59,998  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

39,722 

25,410 

14,312  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

667,429 

593.119 

74,310  G 

Note:  Eagle  & 

Times  (m)  sold  in 

combination.  Linage 

of  one  edition,  Eagle  (e),  only  is  given 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader  . . . 

. (e) 

920,644 

940,480 

19,836  L 

Times  Dispatch 

. .  .  .(m) 

579,511 

511.934 

27,577  G 

Times  Dispatch  . 

....(S) 

308,160 

199.329 

108,831  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 

1,500,155 

1,492.414 

7.741  G 

Total  Sunday  , 

308,160 

199.329 

108,831  G 

Grand  Total  . , 

1,808,315 

1,691,743 

116,572  G 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times  . 

. . . .  (m) 

243,406 

278.046 

34,640  L 

World-News 

. (e) 

405.418 

464.672 

59,254  L 

Times  . 

....(S) 

190,538 

143,150 

47,388  G 

Tot.'il  Daily  . . . 

648.824 

742.718 

93.894  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

190,538 

143,150 

47,388  G 

Grand  Total  . . 

839,362 

885,868 

4o,506  L 

ROCHESTER.  N. 

Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle  . . . . 

. . . .  (m) 

717,459 

766,502 

49.043  L 

Times  Union  . . 

. (e) 

918,017 

894,339 

23,678  G 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle  . . . . 

. (.S) 

371.607 

286.111 

85,496  G 

Total  Daily  . . , 

1,635,476 

1,660.841 

25,365  L 

lotal  Sunday 

371,607 

286,111 

85,496  G 

Grand  Total  . , 

2,007,083 

1,946,952 

60,131  G 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Register-Republic 

....(e) 

577.869 

520,015 

57.854  G 

Star  . 

....  (m) 

442,182 

445,260 

3,078  L 

Star  . 

. (S) 

147,315 

103.935 

43,380  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,020,051 

965,275 

54,776  G 

Total  Sunday 

147,315 

103.935 

43,380  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,167,366 

1,069,210 

98,156  G 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union  . 

247.676 

224.876 

22,800  G 

Bee  . 

. (e) 

762,382 

740.065 

22.317  G 

Union  . 

. (S) 

185,222 

131,679 

53,543  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,010,058 

964,941 

45,117  G 

'total  Sunday 

185,222 

131.679 

53,543  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,195,280 

1,096,620 

98,660  G 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat 

. (m) 

583,855 

571,308 

12,547  G 

Post-Dispatch 

. (e) 

854,935 

825,237 

29.698  G 

Star-Times  . . . . 

. (e) 

617.242 

619,064 

1,822  L 

tGlobe-Dcmocrat 

....(S) 

278,376 

227,716 

50,660  G 

Post- Dispatch  .. 

. (S) 

438,585 

312,198 

126,387  G 

Tot.al  Daily  . . 

2,056.032 

2,015,609 

40,423  G 

Total  Sunday 

716,961 

539,914 

177,047  G 

(irand  Total  . 

2,772,993 

2,555,523 

217,470  G 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  . 

696,869 

730,269 

33,400  L 

Dispatch  . 

. (e) 

7t.3.513 

830,962 

67,449  L 

Pioneer  Press  . 

. (S) 

256,028 

233,265 

22,763  G 

Total  Dailv 

1,460,382 

1,561.231 

100,849  L 

'1  otal  Sunday 

256,028 

233.265 

22,763  G 

(.irand  'total  . 

1,716,410 

1,794,496 

78,uS6  L 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Light  . (e)  512.893  491,380  21,513  G 

Express  . (m)  336,888  3.52.082  15,194  L 

News  . (e)  671,730  635,164  36,566  G 

•Light  . (S)  .116.728  208,097  108.631  li 

Pixpress  . (S)  272.371  195.899  76,472  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,521,511  1,478,626  42,885  G 

Total  Sunday  .  .589,099  403.996  185,103  G 

Gr.and  Total  .  2,110,610  1,882,622  227,988  G 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  491,742  439.521  52,221  G 

Sun  . (e)  .  399,784  399,784  L 

Tribune-Sun  . (e)  698.138  597.642  100,496  G 

Union  . (S)  270,522  159,815  110,707  G 

Sun  . (S)  .  44.778  44,778  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,1,89.880  1,436.947  247,067  L 

Total  Sunday  .  270,522  204,593  65.929  G 

Gr.and  Tot.d  .  1,460,402  1,641,540  181,138  L 

Sun  discontinued  publication  Nov.  25,  1939. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle  . (m)  451,124  498,010  46,886  L 

Examiner  . (mj  703.623  712.170  8,547  L 

Call-Bulletin  . (e)  503.849  553.280  49,431  1. 

News  . (e»  562,787  592.235  29,443  L 

tChronicle  . (S)  263,236  172,115  91,121  G 

•Examiner  . (S)  403,082  332.107  70,975  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,221,383  2,355,695  1.34,312  L 

Total  Sunday  .  666,318  504,222  162,0961. 

Grand  Total  .  2,887,701  2,859,917  27,784  G 


(Contiiiufj  on  page  44) 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


September  Linage  in  Leading  Cities 


iLinage  sHmmary  for  month  on  page  14) 


(Contiiiiu'J  from  rage  4.0 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

1940  19.19  G.iiii  or  Loss 

Gazette  . (ni)  617,909  675.800  57,891  L 

I'nion  Star  . (e)  536,106  587,297  51,191  L 

Total  Daily .  1,154,015  1,263,097  109,082  L 

Total  Sunday  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,154.015  1.263,097  109,082  L 

SCRANTON.  PA. 


Glolie  &  Mail . (ml 

Telegram  . (e) 

Star  . (e) 

Star  . (w) 


TORONTO.  CAN. 

1940 

,  ..(ml  454,242 

...(e)  935.597 

...(el  1,041.683 

.  ..(w)  80.403 


1939  (iaiii  or  Loss 
490.501  36.259  L 

898.049  37.548  G 

977,296  (>4,387  (. 

95.177  14.774  L 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

1940  1939  <; 

Twin  City  Sentinel ..  (e)  379,985  379,795 

Journal  . (m)  316,609  329,778 

Journal  8:  Sentinel ..  (S)  142,492  116,603 


465,631 

495,331 

29,700 

L 

Times  . 

. (e) 

680,021 

702,388 

22,367 

L 

Scrantonian  . . . . 

....  (S) 

275,893 

164.646 

111,247 

G 

Total  Daily  .  1.145,652  1.197,719 

Total  Sunday  .  275,893  164,646 

Grand  Total  .  1,421,545  1,362,365 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligentrer  (m)  488,323  451,715 

Star  . (e)  247,530  329,466 


Times  . (e)  802,085 

'Post-Intelligencer  ...(S)  306,967 

tTimes  . (S)  293,697 


802,085  791,341 

306,967  269,435 

293,697  179,355 


Total  Daily  .  1.537.938  1,572,522 

Total  Sunday  .  600.664  448,790 

Gr.and  Total  .  2,138,602  2,021,312 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune  . (e)  655,438  589.425 

Tribune  . (S)  112,490  88,760 


.  767,928  678,185 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 


52,067  L 
111,247  G 
59,180  1. 


36,608  G 
81,936  L 
10.744  G 
37,532  G 
114,342  G 

34,584  L 
151.874  G 
1 17,290  G 


Spokesman-Review  . 

.(m) 

293,028 

317,582 

24,554 

L 

Chronicle  . 

..(e) 

541,047 

547,817 

6,770 

L 

vSpokesman-Review 

..(S) 

273,191 

216,797 

56,394 

G 

Total  Daily  . 

834,075 

865,399 

31,324 

L 

Total  Sunday  _ 

273,191 

216.797 

56,394 

G 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,107,266 

1,082,196 

25,070 

G 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal  . (e)  880,771  889,008 

Post-Standard  . (m)  480,268  551.982 

'Herald  American  ...(S)  217.178  154,880 

Post-Standard  . (S)  104,586  94,725 

Total  Daily  .  1,361,039  1,440,990 

Total  Sunday  .  321.764  249,605 

Grand  Total  .  1,682,803  1.690,595 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune  . (e)  463,195  476,174 

Times  . (e)  367,162  343,205 

News-Tribune  . (S)  182,007  146,498 

Total  Daily  .  830,357  819,379 

Total  Sunday  .  182,007  146,498 

Grand  Total  .  1,012,364  965,877 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times  . (m)  124,123  142,588 

Blade  . (e)  931,592  906,893 

Times  . (S)  295,656  249,771 


Grand  Total  .... 

2,511,925 

2.461,023 

50.902  G 

TRENTON.  N. 

J. 

Evening  Times  ... 

721,227 

682,076 

.39.151  G 

Times-Advertiser 

..(S) 

92,385 

67,263 

25.122  G 

Total  Daily  .... 

721,227 

682.076 

.39.151  (; 

Total  Sunday  . , 

92,385 

67,263 

25.122  G 

(irand  Total  . . . 

813,612 

749.339 

64.27.(  G 

J  renton  T  imes  (e)  and 

State  Gazette  (m)  ar 

e  sold  in 

combination. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Lecord  . 

541,705 

574,203 

32.498  1, 

Record  (m)  sold 

in  combination  with  T  imes-Kecord  (e). 

Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (m)  onij 

r  is  given. 

TULSA.  OKLA 

T  ribune  . 

...(e) 

489,083 

478.588 

10.495  G 

World  . 

. . .  (m) 

478.251 

503.738 

25.487  L 

Tribune  . 

...(S) 

139,764 

97,548 

42.216  G 

World  . 

...(S) 

203,398 

138,467 

64,931  (i 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

967,334 

982,326 

14.992  1. 

Total  Sunday  . . 

343,162 

236,015 

107,147  G 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,310,496 

1,218,341 

92.155  (. 

WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 

Times-Herald  _ 

...(d) 

832,174 

859,008 

26,834  1, 

News  . 

...(e) 

532,913 

508,638 

24.275  G 

Post  . 

. . .  (m) 

633,747 

656.623 

22.876  1. 

Star  . 

...(e) 

1.568,769 

1,586,884 

18,115  1. 

'Times-Herald  . . . 

...(St 

392,048 

295,376 

96,672  ti 

Post  . 

...(S) 

320,567 

246,299 

74.268  G 

fStar  . 

...(S) 

558,921 

396,371 

162,550  G 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

3,567,603 

3,611,153 

43,550  L 

Total  Sunday  . . 

1,271.536 

938,046 

333.490  G 

Grand  Total  _ 

4,839,139 

4,549,199 

289,940  (. 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY  MACY  GROUP 

(N.  Y.) 

Mamaroneck  Times 

..(e) 

221,038 

202,928 

18.110  (• 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus...  (e) 

485,571 

536,379 

50.808  1. 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

Star  . 

...(e) 

493,944 

496,008 

2,064  L 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  . 

....(e) 

200,863 

212,2.38 

11.375  1. 

Port  Chester  Item. 

....(e) 

340,633 

319.858 

20.775  G 

Tarrytown  News 

....(e) 

209,138 

217,816 

8.678  L 

Yonkers  Herald  States- 

man  . . 

....(e) 

401.104 

400,523 

581  G 

White  Plains  Dispatch  (c) 

487,412 

411,359 

76,053  G 

Peekskill  Star  . . . , 

....(e) 

219,089 

261,817 

42.728  L 

Group  Total  . . . 

3,058,792 

3,058.926 

'  1 .34  L 

T()t.al  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


696.594  709,573 

142,492  116,603 

839,086  826,176 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  . (m)  564,102  591,035 

Gazette  &  Post  (e) .  651,913  611,353 

Telegr.am  . (S)  214,558  154,043 

Tot.al  Daily  .  1,216,015  1,202,388 

Total  Sunday  .  214,558  154,043 

Grand  Total  .  1,430,573  1,356,431 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram ..  (e)  804,011  771,093 

Vindicator  Telegram.  (S)  209,406  156,327 

Grand  Total  .  1,013,417  927,420 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 

BRONX.  N.  Y. 

Home  News  . (e)  186,275  205,854 

Home  News  . (S)  84,653  62,640 

Grand  Total  .  270,928  268,494 

KANSAS  CITY.  KANSAS 

Kansan  . (e)  246,078  271,8(5 


Kansan  . (S) 

Grand  Total  . 


110,579  97,076 

356,657  368,949 


Beacon  . (e) 

Kagle .  (m) 

Eagle  . U) 

Beacon  . (S) 

Eagle  . (S) 


WICHITA.  KAN. 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


1,055,715  1,049,481 
295,656  249,771 

1,351.371  1.299,252 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


445,057  502,235  57,178  L 

311,125  317,085  5.960  L 

391,809  370,535  21,274  1. 

236,342  168.497  67,845  (. 

191,805  124,076  67,729  G 

1,147,991  1,189,855  41,864  L 

428,147  292,573  135.574  G 

1,576,1.18  1,482,428  93,710  G 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY.  COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "THIS 
WEEK"— SEPTEMBER.  1940 

»  •‘.\MERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  53,046  lines  and 
‘‘COMl(2  WEEKLY”  Linage  15,603  lines  is  included  in  tht 
Sunday  figures  of  tbe  following  papers:  Albany  Timei 
I'nion,  .\tlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Chicago  Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal-Aniericaii,  Pittsburgh  San 
Telegraph.  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald-American, 
Washington  Times-Herabl. 

*  “AMERIC.\N  WEKKLY”  Linage  55,368  lines  in  tit 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

"  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  53.046  lines  in  tie 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Houstou 
Post,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Nashville  Tennessean. 
55,368  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  37,159  lines  is  included^  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallu 
News,  Detroit  News,  Indianapois  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Uniaha 
World-Herald,  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Washington  Star.  4(1,060  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Seattle  Times  and  Spokane  Spokesman  Kerie*. 
35,226  lines  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (eve.l. 


Wallace  Urges 
Press  to  Exercise 
Self-Restraint 

Talks  to  Veteran  Illinois 
Newspapermen  of  Illinois 
Press  Association 

Champaign-Urbana,  Oct.  14.— Dur¬ 
ing  these  critical  days  of  1940  the  press 
should  set  an  example  of  self-restraint 
declared  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Eldi- 
tors,  here  last  Friday  night. 

The  speaker  gave  the  main  address 
at  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Pioneers  Jubi¬ 
lee  Banquet  at  which  Illinois  veteran 
newspapermen  over  65  years  of  age 
and  newspapers  of  the  state  over  75 
were  especially  honored.  The  banquet 
was  the  opening  event  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  convention  of  the  Illinois  Press 
Association. 

Shoold  Fear  Error 

“Because  it  is  unlicensed,  not  com¬ 
missioned  by  a  majority,  not  subject 
to  the  control  which  voters  exercise 
over  holders  of  public  office,  the  press 
should  fear,  above  everything,  error,” 
warned  the  editor. 

Urging  newspapers,  which  attempt 
in  such  a  situation  as  that  of  1940  to 
advise  or  direct  the  government,  to 
deliberate  duly,  Mr.  Wallace  stated: 

“We  are  gloriously,  wholesomely, 
free  if  we  are  well-balanced.  We  are 
wildly,  noxiously,  free  if  we  are  ill- 


balanced.  The  yellow  press  is  charged 
with  having  caused  our  little  war  with 
Spain  a  generation  ago.  This  is  not 
a  period  of  little  wars.  Recklessness 
might  involve  us  in  a  great  war.” 

The  speaker  explained  that  last  June 
he  had  been  accused  of  advocating 
war,  but  that  he  was  opposing  war 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  Had  we 
entered  the  war  in  June  we  should 
have  been  by  this  time  heavily  in¬ 
volved,  ill-prepared  and  in  a  most 
unfortunate  situation,  he  said. 

"A  free  press  has  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  establishment  of 
freedom  in  the  United  States;  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  create 
tlie  conditions  which  inspired  an  Illi¬ 
nois  orator  long  ago  to  speak  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  a  flag  ‘under  the 
shadow  of  which  no  man  can  stand 
and  not  be  free,”  said  Mr.  Wallace. 

Watson  Toastmaster 

“The  press  should,  and  I  believe 
will,  avoid  lack  of  self-restraint,”  the 
speaker  concluded. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  introduced  by 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  national  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  toastmaster 
for  the  Pioneers’  Jubilee  Banquet. 

By  all  accepted  definitions  newspa¬ 
per  workers  are  professional  men, 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  dean,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  told  members  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association.  Dean  Olson,  dis¬ 
cussing  “The  Case  for  a  Professional 
Status  for  Newspaper  Workers.”  was 
a  featured  speaker  on  the  second  day’s 
program.  His  talk  was  a  review  of 
the  case  a  committee  of  journalists 


presented  in  Washington  recently  be¬ 
fore  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  Wheaton  Daily  Journal  was 
adjudged  the  best  daily  newspaper 
published  in  an  Illinois  city  under 
25,000  population,  in  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  Contests  for  1940.  The 
Harrisburg  Daily  Register  ranked 
second. 

Results  in  other  divisions  of  the 
contest: 

Local  news  picture  in  daily  newspapers — 
Wheaton  Daily  Journal, 

Local  display  advertisement — West  Side 
News,  Chicago,  first;  Crystal  I.akc  Herald, 
second;  Elmhurst  Leader,  third. 

Self-promotional  advertisement  —  Batavia 
Herald,  first;  Des  Plaines  Journal,  second: 
and  West  Side  News,  Chicago,  third. 

Community  service  campaign  by  weekly, 
semi-weekly,  and  tri-weekly  newspapers — West 
Side  News,  (Chicago,  first;  Niles  Center  News, 
second:  Tazewell  County  Reporter,  Washing¬ 
ton,  third. 

Community  campaign  by  daily — Wbe.iton 
Daily  Journal,  first. 

CORRECTION 

Two  stories  in  last  week’s  Equip¬ 
ment  Review  Section,  one  telling  of  a 
plant  expansion  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  the 
other  of  a  large  munitions  order,  gave 
conflicting  data  regarding  the  muni- 
t.ons  contract.  R.  Hoe  has  no  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Navy  Department,  but 
has  an  order  from  the  Army  for 
nearly  $4,000,000  worth  of  anti-air¬ 
craft  recoil  mechanisms.  The  new 
plant  when  completed  will  give  Hoe 
a  total  manufacturing  area  of  nearly 
300,000  sq.  ft.  instead  of  the  190,000 
stated. 


Metropolitan  Simplifies 
Color  Production 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  representing  25  papers,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  effective  Jan.  L 
a  standardization  plan  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  colorgravmre  production  and 
costs.  After  that  date  negatives,  posi¬ 
tives  and  necessary  color  guides  suffi¬ 
cient  for  each  color  plant  on  the  list 
are  to  be  furnished  by  the  advertiser. 

To  compensate  for  the  cost  of 
preparation  “a  substantial  reduction 
in  colorgravure  rates  will  be  an¬ 
nounced,”  it  was  stated.  ‘‘This  move 
makes  it  possible  to  properly  allocate 
such  charges  and,  furthermore,  it 
simplifies  and  centralizes  production 
handling,  thus  insuring  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  satisfactory  printing  opera¬ 
tion.” 

“This  procedure  will  tend  to  avoid 
the  confusion  and  the  many  diversi¬ 
fied  production  handlings  on  this  type 
of  advertising  which  were  ever  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  the 
contractual  arrangements  between 
publisher  and  printer  are  now  sirn- 
plified  to  a  paper  and  printing  basis, 
eliminating  the  ‘unknown  quantity 
consideration  in  the  preparation  of 
negatives  and  positives,”  it  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

■ 

HEADS  AP  GROUP 

West  Virginia  members  of  tlie 
dated  Press  reelected  Charles  Ho<kf 
of  Beckley  Post-Herald  and  Raleipn 
Register,  as  chairman  Oct.  13  at  the 
annual  fall  meeting  in  Clarksburg 
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Colgate  to  Divide 
Accounts  Among 
3  Agencies  Jan.  1 

T.  L.  Bates,  Sherman  & 

Marquette  and  Unnamed 

Agency  to  Handle  Ads 

The  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Com¬ 
pany,  Jersey  City,  which  spent  $6,- 
200,000  last  year  in  newspapers,  radio 
and  magazines,  will  split  its  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts  three  ways  on  Jan.  1  at 
the  expiration  of  its  contract  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  which  has  handled 
several  major  products  for  the  firm 
for  five  years, 

Roy  Peet,  advertising  manager  for 
Colgate,  announced  Monday  that  the 
firm’s  business  will  be  shared  by  a 
new  agency  to  be  formed  by  Theodore 
L  Bates,  vice-president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles  for  the  last  five  years;  Sher¬ 
man  &  Marquette,  Chicago,  which  has 
handled  several  new  products  intro¬ 
duced  by  Colgate  since  1938;  and  a 
third  agency  yet  to  be  named. 

Continental  Baking  ta  Bates 
It  also  became  known  that  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Baking  Company,  which  spent 
more  than  a  million  dollars  last  year 
to  advertise  Wonder  Bread  and  Hos¬ 
tess  Cup  Cakes,  will  switch  its  ac¬ 
count  from  Benton  &  Bowles  to  the 
new  Bates  agency.  Mr.  Bates  and 
Chester  Bowles,  board  chairman  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  both  worked  on  the 
Continental  account  at  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  where  Mr. 
Bates  was  formerly  an  account  execu¬ 
tive.  When  Mr.  Bates  became  vice- 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles  in  1935 
the  account  followed  him  there  and 
he  has  handled  it  since.  The  bulk  of 
the  baking  firm’s  budget  is  spent  in 
radio. 

Colgate  spent  $2,127,298  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1939  and  was  the  tenth  largest 
user  of  newspaper  advertising  in  that 
year,  according  to  Medi^  Records  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Colgate  products  will  be  div¬ 
ided  as  follows:  Colgate’s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream,  the  two  Palmolive 
shaving  creams  and  Klek  to  the  new 
Bates  agency;  Palmolive  soap  to  the 
unnamed  agency,  and  Super  Suds  to 
Sherman  &  Marquette. 

Benton  &  Bowles  has  handled  the 
Super  Suds  account  since  1934  and 
the  Colgate  ribbon  dental  cream  and 
Palmolive  shave  creams  since  1935. 
Por  two  years  Sherman  &  Marquette 
has  handled  Halo  shampoo.  Cashmere 
soap  and  beauty  preparations  and  'Vel 
soapless  suds,  which  this  firm  will 
continue  to  handle  in  addition  to  Su¬ 
per  Suds  after  Jan.  1.  At  present  the 
Klek  account  is  shared  by  both  agen¬ 
cies. 

James  Adams,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Colagte’s  since  Jan.  1,  1940, 
formerly  was  executive  vice-president 
of  Benton  &  Bowles.  While  there  he 
handled  the  Colgate  accounts.  Mr. 
Bates  was  his  assistant  on  the  Colgate 
advertising  and  took  charge  of  the 
accounts  when  Mr.  Adams  left  the 
agency. 

Agency  Denies  Rumors 

Mr.  Bates,  it  is  understood,  recently 
Was  invited  to  handle  part  of  the  Col- 
®'^'’®^ffsing  at  the  expiration  of 
^  present  contract  with  Benton  & 
Bowles.  The  offer  came  as  a  surprise 
and  he  consulted  with  Mr.  Bowles, 
With  whom  he  has  worked  most  of 
e  years  since  they  were  graduated 
com  Yale  together.  The  agency  this 
eek  scotched  “nasty  rumors”  that 
c-  Bates  had  walked  away  with  the 
account.  Colgate’s  change,  it  was 
arned  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  in- 
olved  an  unexplained  “conflict  of 
personalities”  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 


tion  of  Mr.  Bates’  loyalty  to  the  agen¬ 
cy.  He  will  continue  to  service  the 
Colgate  accounts  for  Benton  &  Bowles 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Bates  will  announce  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  personnel  and  office  location 
around  Jan.  1. 

At  the  time  he  joined  Benton  & 
Bowles  in  August,  1935,  Mr.  Bates  was 
a  vice-president  and  a  partner  of 
BBD&O.  He  joined  BBD&O  in  1925 
after  he  was  graduated  from  Yale. 
Mr.  Bates  worked  at  BBD&O  with 
Mr.  Bowles  before  the  latter  formed 
his  present  agency  with  William  Ben¬ 
ton,  now  with  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Benton  also  attended  Yale 
with  Mr.  Bates. 

■ 

Need  for  Better 
Understanding  of 
Insurance  Seen 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  14 — Adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  specialists 
of  companies  responsible  for  about 
9(t%  of  the  life  insurance  advertising 
copy  placed  annually  attended  the 
three-day  meeting  of  Life  Advertisers 
Association  here  this  week  and  heard 
several  speakers  describe  approaches 
tc  the  convention’s  theme:  Dollars  and 
Sense  Advertising  for  Life  Insurance 
Companies. 

Holgar  J.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  whose 
weekly  column  on  the  subject  of  life 
insurance  appears  in  259  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  aggregate  circulation  of 
20,000,000  stressed  the  importance  of 
institutional  copy. 

Need  Better  Understanding 

“While  your  purpose  is  to  sell  and 
at  the  same  time  build  a  personality 
for  your  company,”  he  told  the  as¬ 
sembly,  “I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
more  of  us  to  build  our  advertising 
programs  on  the  lines  of  institutional 
copy.  I  have  the  distinct  feeling  at 
the  present  time  that  it  is  far  more 
necessary  and  important  to  build  a 
better  understanding  of  the  present 
and  existing  insurance  than  to  put  all 
our  efforts  on  the  sale  of  new  insur¬ 
ance.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  the  need 
for  giving  to  the  policy-holders  and 
the  public  a  more  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  behind  the  com¬ 
pany — its  contracts  and  its  purposes.” 

Mr.  Johnson  called  for  “frank  and 
realistic”  presentation  of  the  facts 
concerning  life  insurance  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  advertising  be  employed 
to  “point  out  as  graphically  as  possible 
the  great  stake  which  the  public  has  in 
the  life  insurance  business,  as  well  as 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  structure 
of  free  business  enterprise  in  America. 

“Your  job  and  mine,”  Mr.  Johnson 
told  the  200  delegates  representing  127 
life  insurance  companies  whose  adver¬ 
tising  bill  approximated  $3,000,000 
several  years  ago  when  the  last  sur¬ 
vey  was  made,  “is  to  help  the  public 
understand  that  our  business  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  letter  of  the  law  and  con¬ 
forms  with  the  full  spirit  thereof.  Any 
fair  and  honest  appraisal  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  would  bring  attention  to  the  many 
things  which  life  insurance  has  done 
and  is  now  doing  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  besides  selling  policies  and  pro¬ 
viding  Americans  with  its  opportunity 
for  individual  security.” 

Newspaper  advertising  was  rated 
the  most  effective  type  of  promotion 
by  A.  H.  Thiemann,  secretary  to  vice- 
presidents  of  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  who  urged  use  of 
newspaper  copy  as  the  best  method 
for  obtaining  “^11  value  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar.” 

“The  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Readership,”  he  said,  “indicates 
that  newspaper  ads  get  unusually 


Karl  Ljung,  left,  of  Jefferson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  handing  the  gavel  to  the 
new  president  of  the  Life  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  C.  Sumner  Davis,  Provident  Mutu^ll. 

high  reading.  Advertisements  of  ade¬ 
quate  size  cost  about  $1  per  thousand 
readers;  that  is,  for  five  cents  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  an  advertising  message 
before  fifty  people.  Advertising  in  daily 
newspapers  has  what  might  be  called 
‘impact’ — the  agents  are  aware  of  the 
advertising  and  their  morale  is  sus¬ 
tained.  Also,  newspaper  advertising 
is  highly  flexible.  A  company  can 
concentrate  in  those  areas  where  it 
has  a  strong  agency  force  to  ‘follow 
through’  on  its  advertising.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that  it  takes  courage  to  make  a 
selection  of  newspapers  where  there 
is  more  than  one  paper  in  a  city,  and 
also  that  other  circumstances  may 
make  it  advisable  to  use  other  media. 
I  personally  believe  that,  dollar  for 
dollar,  newspapers,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  offer  an  advertising  value  which 
is  too  often  overlooked.” 

At  the  opening  session,  C.  Sumner 
Davis,  of  Provident  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  Karl 
Ljung  of  Jefferson  Standard,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

■ 

Lone  Bid  for  Abitibi 
Is  Not  Sufficient 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  16 — Only  one 
bid  was  received  today  at  the  Judicial 
sale  of  the  vast  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company’s  assets.  The  sale 
proved  abortive  when  the  master  of 
the  court  annoimced  that  the  lone 
bid — one  of  $30,000,000 — was  below 
the  reserve  bid  set  by  the  courts. 

H.  J.  Symington,  of  Montreal,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  bondholders’  protective 
committee,  made  the  bid  of  $30,000- 
000.  The  exact  amount  of  the  reserve 
bid,  fixed  by  F.  H.  Barlow,  master  of 
the  Ontario  Supreme  Court,  was  not 
disclosed. 

Abitibi  assets,  valued  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  at  $120,000,000  were  offered 
to  go  on  the  auction  block  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  bondholders  whose  mort¬ 
gage  security  covers  the  assets.  Their 
claims  total  some  $73,000,000. 

The  order  for  sale  was  made  by 
Mr.  Justice  Middleton  last  June.  The 
company  has  been  in  receivership  for 
eight  years.  Abitibi  properties  in¬ 
clude  eight  newsprint  mills,  one 
bleached  sulphite  mill,  eight  power 
plants  and  undeveloped  water  power 
e.stimated  at  between  350,000  and 
400,000  horsepower.  The  company 
dates  back  to  1914  when  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  to  take  over  the  old  Abi¬ 
tibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  organized 
in  1912. 

With  the  Abitibi  Mills  now  operat¬ 
ing  practically  at  capacity,  it  had 
been  widely  conjectured  that  the 
reserve  bid  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $80,000,000. 

If  the  courts  ordered  a  reduction 
in  the  reserve  bid,  the  bondholders 
again  would  seek  another  sale  order 
similar  to  that  preceding  today’s 
fruitless  auction. 


Photo-Engravers 
Stress  Color 
At  Annual  Meet 

Color  as  applied  to  photo-engraving 
dominated  discussions,  and  color  in  ex¬ 
hibitions  featured  the  44th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  Association  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York,  Oct.  14-16.  Ap¬ 
proximately  600  executives  and  own¬ 
ers  of  photo-engraving  plants  from 
coast  to  coast  and  Canada  and  Cuba 
attended  this  first  New  York  meeting 
since  1934. 

Albert  Hoffman,  San  Francisco,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  association 
for  another  term,  as  were  Peter  Scho- 
tanus,  Detroit,  first  vice-president; 
James  J.  Stinson,  Philadelphia,  second 
vice-president;  C.  G.  Rohrich,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  Louis  Flader,  Chi¬ 
cago,  commissioner.  Several  new 
members  were  appointed  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  and  to  head  other 
association  committees. 

Wildman  Convention  Host 

The  three-day  meeting  was  formally 
opened  Monday  morning  by  Louis  A. 
Wildman,  president,  Photo-Engravers 
Board  of  Trade  of  New  York,  and 
managing  director  of  the  convention. 
Delegates  were  welcomed  to  New  York 
by  Newbold  Morris,  president  of  the 
City  Council. 

Selling  angles  and  platemakers’ 
problems  occupied  the  convention  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  morning,  while  present 
and  future  developments  affecting  the 
photo-engraving  industry  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  afternoon  business  ses¬ 
sion. 

Albert  R.  Bourges,  president.  Trans¬ 
parent  Printing  Corp.,  New  York, 
spoke  on  “New  Developments  in  Color 
Platemaking  for  Advertising  Pur¬ 
poses”  during  Tuesday  morning’s  ses¬ 
sions.  Tint-laying  in  the  modern 
manner  and  cutting  the  cost  of  color 
proofing  also  were  topics  discussed. 

Albert  Meyers,  technical  demon¬ 
strator,  Harold  M.  Pitman  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  spoke  Tuesday  afternoon  during 
the  session  on  new  developments  in 
relief  platemaking  and  technical  aids. 
Dot  etching;  the  water-cooled  lamp, 
a  new  light  source  for  printing;  dens- 
itometric  color  analysis,  and  practical 
photography  in  photo- engraving  also 
shared  the  delegates’  attention. 

A.  V.  Miller  Talks 

Instruction  and  inspiration  for  man¬ 
agement,  theme  of  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing’s  business  session,  was  highlighted 
by  an  address  by  A.  V.  Miller,  chief 
accountant.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
on  “Experience  Rating  and  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Taxes.” 

“The  Trends  in  Platemaking  and 
Color  Printing”  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  William  C.  Huebner,  Hueb- 
ner  Laboratories,  New  York,  and  tech¬ 
nical  engineering  counsel  for  the  Lans- 
ton  Monotype  Machinery  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

"ANNAUST"'sOLD 

The  Annalist,  weekly  journal  of 
finance,  commerce  and  economics  pub¬ 
lished  since  1913  by  the  New  York 
Times  Company,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  will  be  combined  with 
Business  Week  with  the  latter  pub¬ 
lication’s  Nov.  2  issue,  it  was  learned 
this  week.  The  Annalist  is  the  last 
of  the  special  publications  issued  by 
the  Times  Company,  Mid-Week  Pic¬ 
torial  and  Current  History  having 
been  discontinued  several  years  ago. 
The  final  issue  of  the  Annalist,  pub¬ 
lished  Thursdays,  will  appear  Oct. 
24.  The  circulation,  according  to  lat¬ 
est  available  figures,  is  6,824  copies, 
Donald  W.  Ellsworth  has  been  its 
editor  for  11  years. 
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George  W.  Cowne,  43,  sports  writer 
for  the  Portland  Oregonian  for  more 
than  20  years,  died  Sept.  30  after  a 
long  illness. 

Errol  W.  Proctor,  45,  art  director 
for  the  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gard¬ 
ner  advertising  agency  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  died  Oct.  4  of  a  heart  attack. 

Raymond  Wilson  Druin,  29,  for  the 
past  seven  years  a  member  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  Richmond,  died  Oct.  9  after  a  long 
illness,  in  a  Richmond  hospital. 

Thomas  Garfield  Sterrett,  63,  vete¬ 
ran  newspaperman  of  Erie,  Pa.,  died 
in  f.'iamot  Hospital  there  Oct.  6  after 
a  brief  illness.  He  was  a  former 
sheriff  of  Erie  County.  He  first  dubbed 
the  United  States  Marines  as  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Leather-necks’’  and  the  nation’s 
“devil  dogs”  when  he  was  head  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  in  1917. 

Frank  W.  Dillon,  66,  night  editor, 
Eric  (Pa.)  Daily  Times,  died  at  his 
home  there  Oct.  12  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  old 
Erie  Evening  Herald  and  was  professor 
of  journalism  at  Kansas  University. 

Stephen  P.  Jones,  78,  for  23  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle-Star  until  he  retired 
seven  years  ago,  died  at  a  Menominee, 
Mich,  hospital  Oct.  9. 

Charles  Styles,  34,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sydney  (N.  S.)  Post-Rec¬ 
ord  for  the  last  six  years,  died  Oct.  13 
after  a  long  illness. 

Walter  B.  Winstock,  70,  who  retired 
in  1936  from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  died  in  Jewish  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  13. 

Hiram  Wier,  vice-president  of  the 
Halifax  Herald,  Limited,  and  retired 
editor  of  the  Halifax  Mail,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Oct.  14  in  Halifax  at  the  age 
of  82. 

Henry  S.  Loses,  Sussex  County 
(N.  J.)  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  the  last  ten  years,  died 
Oct.  13  in  Newton,  N.  J.,  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  His  age  was  55. 

■ 

March  of  Time  Film  on 
Foreign  Writers 

Showing  nationally  now  is  The 
March  of  Time’s  release  “On  Foreign 
Newsfronts.”  This  film  portrays  the 
various  events  which  U,  S.  foreign 
correspondents  have  covered  during 
the  past  year  in  Europe. 

The  New  York  Times  was  selected 
as  an  example  to  show  how  a  U.  S. 
newspaper  employs  its  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  many  scenes  were 
made  in  the  Times’  offices  in  New 
York,  including  shots  of  the  city  room, 
editorial  conferences,  and  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  film  points  out  that  American 
newspapers  have  assigned  trained  and 
experienced  men  to  cover  World  War 
If  and  pictures  some  of  the  top  ones. 
Among  those  in  the  film  are  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Neics’  William  Stoneman, 
Raymond  Daniell  of  the  Times,  the 
late  Webb  Miller  of  United  Press  and 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker  of  International 
News  Service. 

The  story  is  told  of  how  Otto 
Tolischus  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  were 
ousted  from  Germany.  There  are 
scenes  of  press  conferences  in  the 
British  Ministry  of  Information  at¬ 
tended  by  hundreds  of  rejKjrters. 

Tracing  the  assignments  of  corres¬ 
pondents  for  the  past  year  the  film 
also  traces  the  war  from  Danzig  thru 
its  various  phases  until  at  last  came 
the  fall  of  France  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Battle  of  Britain. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  Rna 
4  timaf  —  .40  par  lina 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Oath  with  Ordar) 

1  tima  —  .90  par  lina 

2  timai  —  .80  par  lina 
4  timat  .70  par  lina 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .90  par  lina 
4  timas  —  .70  par  lina 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cath  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .90  par  lina 
4  timai  —  .70  par  lina 

Count  fiva  words  to  lina,  boi  numbar  to 
ba  countad  at  thraa  words.  Minimum 
ipaca,  thraa  linas.  Rafaraneas  raquirad 
with  "Butinatt  Opportunitias"  and  othar 
ads  involving  tala  of  proparty  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
A  four  timas  "Situation  Wantad"  ad  ear- 
riat  with  it  a  six  month  ragistration  in  tha 
Partonnal  Sarvica.  Applicants  ara  ragit- 
fared  only  in  this  manner. 


Business  Opportunitias 


An  opportunity  for  a  publication  or  news¬ 
paper  man  with  capital.  Gotthart’a  fam¬ 
ous  morgue,  dating  from  1906,  is  for  sale 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Communicate  with 
Charles  Gotthart,  Jr.,  at  3922  North 

Kildare  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

Partner  Wanted,  experienced  newspaper 
man  with  capital.  Completely  equipped 
plant  includes  sixteen-page  press  (color 
equipment),  ten  Linotypes,  Ludlow. 
Formerly  published  daily;  now  publish¬ 
ing  old  established  weekly  in  prosperous 
New  England  city.  Box  1758,  Editor  te 
Publisher. 


Circulfltleu  ProMotiou 

See  our  ad  on  pag~ 183  in'  th~ E~&~ P 
International  Year  Book.  Hudson  De- 
Priest  Ss  Associates.  World’s  Record  Cir- 
culation  Builders,  246  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Snceesafnl  subscription  contests  for  over 
80  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  (X)., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Fuaturu  Snydieotu  For  Solo 


Growing  established  western  feature  syndi¬ 
cate  $5,000  ($2,500  down).  Principals 
only  who  can  qualify.  Box  1800,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ Nowtpopors  For  Solo _ 

S402-Northeast  daily,  city  zone  51,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Exclusive  evening  daily  circulation 
over  7,000.  Asking  price  $125,000. 
Terms. 

£312-Ohio  weekly;  100  years  old.  Ex¬ 
cellent.  Priced  right — $7,500;  $4,500 

cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers  Nashville,  Tennessee 


Nowtpopor  Brokort 

(Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Daily  and  weekly  properties  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Conhdential  inquiries  in¬ 
vited.  L.  P.  Likely,  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Corp'n.,  101  Park,  New  York. 

NEWSPAPERS,  magazine's  AND  BROAD- 
CASTING  Stations  bought  and  sold.  D.  J. 
Dwyer,  Box  573,  Grand  Central  Annex, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  WAtkins  9-2341. 


Public  Notice 

‘Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
files  wilj  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  administration,  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we  may 
be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Help  Wanted 


In  answering  advertisements  of  the  "Help 
Wanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  submit 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  possible 
loss  of  originals. _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

We  have  an  opening  in  the  middle 
west  fur  two  experienced  men  on 
special  pages.  Permanent  work. 

Give  full  particulars  of  experience, 
also  references.  Applications  will 
be  confidential. 

The  T.  W.  Kelch  Company 
Francis  Palms  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 
An  experienced  writer,  preferably  one  with 
Press  Association  experience,  for  news 
department  of  a  large  industrial  corpora- 
tion.  Box  1810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Combination  Pressman-Streotyper  for  flat 
and  color,  deck  Goss  press.  Ideal  location 
near  New  York  City.  Pull  experience  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  1806,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Display  Advertising  Copy  and  Layout  Man 
for  daily  newspaper  in  city  of  65,000, 
preferably  single,  under  28,  with  mid¬ 
west  experience.  Write  full  details  of 
experience,  salary  expected,  enclose 
sample  layout  and  copy;  also,  recent 
photograph.  Our  men  know  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Box  1700,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Experienced  above-average  display  salesman, 
36  to  40,  now  employed,  seeking  better 
opportunity.  First  paper  midwest  city. 
Include  photo,  qualifications,  education, 
salary  expected.  Box  1690,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Salesman  contacting  daily  papers,  sell  syn¬ 
dicated  daily  feature,  sideline.  Liberal 
commission,  territory.  Box  1608,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


SitaafioM  Wantad 
Administrative 


Accountant — exceptionally  experienced  U 
newspaper  detail.  Very  strong  on  circu¬ 
lation  accounting.  Former  chief  to 
countant  of  two  small-city  dailies,  tni 
an  outstanding  New  York  City  publica¬ 
tion.  Former  ABC  auditor.  Go  any¬ 

where.  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Guarantee  to  Increase  Your  Profits;  that  ii. 
after  confidential  survey  of  business  and 
field.  What  is  more,  will  consider  place 
as  assistant  publisher  at  only  $4,000  pci 
ear.  Am  in  the  $12,000-$15,0()0 
racket.  Desire  to  locate  in  small  city, 
25,000  or  more  population.  Any  number 
of  excellent  references  from  well  known 
publishers.  Have  increased  profits  from 
25%  to  100%.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  make  real  money.  I  will  want 
references  also.  Your  letter  will  be  re¬ 
served  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1561, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Newspaper  Accountant-Bookkeeper.  Fonn 
teen  years  assistant  to  comptroller  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Can  handle  all  details  sad 
shave  costs.  87,  married,  children.  fi«i 
1685.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Sitnotions  Wantnd 
Advertising 


Able  Adman;  ten  years’  success  story  to 
tell ;  prefer  Eastern  daily  or  manaye 
weekly;  gilt-edge  references.  Box  1660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Advertising  Man,  experienced  selling,  writ¬ 
ing  copy.  Bucknell  graduate.  Affliiate 
with  daily  or  weekly.  Box  1702,  Editor 
St  Publisher. _ 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER— 
Salesman 
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Salesman  contacting  newspapers,  sell  syn¬ 
dicate  weekly  feature,  sideline.  Good  com¬ 
mission  and  territory.  Hollywood  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  6365  Selma  Avenue, 
Hollywood.  California. _ 


WANTED 

Experienced  creative  newspaper 
salesman  under  35,  married,  for 
unusual  opportunity  with  spe¬ 
cial  representative  organization 
in  New  York  City.  Write  full 
particulars,  stating  salary  re¬ 
quire  to  Box  1809,  Editor  & 
^blisher. 


Eighteen  years’  experience  display  and  ni- 
tional,  large  and  small  dailies;  copy  sad 
layout  presentation  that  produces  linsft. 
Age  42,  married. 

Box  1650 _ Editor  k  Publisbw 

Advertising  Manager-Salesman;  has  pro¬ 
duced  consistent  gains.  Seeks  new  oppor 
tunity.  Ten  years  present  position.  M»r- 
ried,  33  years  of  age.  Box  1794,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

Advertising  Manager,  Salesman,  BxecatiTt. 
College  man  with  family,  age  32.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  large  and  small  newsptpor 
advertisng,  merchandising  and  msntft- 
ment.  Excellent  record.  Now  employed. 
Box  1741,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager,  fifteen  years’  imsll 
daily,  seeks  opportunity  similar  field. 
Life-time  newspaper  man  who  nnderstsndi 
small -city  problems.  References.  Box 
1778.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 
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Wanted:  High-principled  man  old  in  ex¬ 
perience,  youthful  in  outlook  and  adapt¬ 
ability  for  responsible  copyreading,  re¬ 
writing  position  on  national  association 
magazine.  Starting  salary  $50  weekly. 
Send  complete  application :  Care  Dept.  B, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  360  North  Michigan, 

Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

Wanted — Promotion  Manager;  must  be  good 
public  speaker;  experienced  in  all  types 
of  newspaper  promotion  work,  such  as 
writing  ads;  also,  stories  for  different 
newspaper  publications.  Only  a  man  with 
the  above  qualifications  and  good  record 
as  promotion  manager  need  apply.  Ad- 
dress  Box  1775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  lust  over  draft  sfi.  I - 

now  employed  and  with  seventeen  ne-  1 
cessful  years’  newspaper  experience,  iseki  1 
to  enter  small-city  field.  Will  accept  part  1 
of  salary  in  bonus  based  on  incressti  1  G 
business  or  in  small  interest.  Ftmiliu  f 
all  departments.  Box  1765,  Editor  a  i 
Publisher. _ I 

Adverttaing  Saleaman.  Resourceful.  Sever^  1 
years  proven  ability  in  constructive  tell-  1 
Ing,  large  and  small  dailies.  Permanenct 
first  consideration.  Some  executive  tram-  • 
ing.  Available  now.  Box  1785,  Editor  «  Jboi 
Publisher.  1- — 

• - - jEfiito 

CLASSIFIED  &  DISPLAY 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  U.'OO  Thursday,  noon. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  TUnea  Bldg.  N.  Y.  C. 


An  experienced  Want-ad  syndicate  efficienCT 
man  desires  a  Classified  Manager’s  berth 
on  a  paper,  city  of  100,000  population  np- 
1  have  a  new  combination  Classified  sod 
Display  contract  plan  insuring  more 
Display  and  contract  Want-ad  business. 
Increases  guaranteed.  Box  1795,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _ _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Twelve  years’  advertising  experience,  two 
dailies,  cities  over  200,000  —  morninj, 
evening  and  Sunday.  Exclusive  and  com¬ 
petitive  fields.  Understand  production 
selling  cost  control.  Married,  age  36- 
dependable,  creative,  employed.  Refer 
ences.  Box  1780,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

“Ideas  Plus”  .  .  .  means  ideas  plus 
results  to  publication  or  agency  seekml 
man  who  ran  successfully  deliver  produc¬ 
tive  copy  layout-art  combined  with  sell¬ 
ing.  Fine  record.  Employed  part 
w-ant  full  time.  Who  can  use  me?  Conr 
pensation  secondary.  Box  1743,  Editor  » 
Publisher. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Unusual  local  display  ability.  Efficiency- 
Character.  Sixteen  years’  experience  »* 
age  35  imparts  .  .  .  competence. 
territory  limits.  Salary  reasonable,  tor 
brochure,  wire  E  &  P  Personnel  Service 
or  reply  Box  1792,  Editor  &  Publiiber. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Now  employed  by  strong  daily,  desires  cow 
nection  where  results  mean  advanceme^ 
Consider  local  display  or  agency  eoM^ 
tion.  Age  30.  Two  dependents.  "**• 
Box  1703,  Editor  Sk  Publisher^ _ 

Young,  proven  Idea  Man,  newspaper,  salM 
promotion  background.  Will  mail  eWT 
brochure  in  advance.  Box  1803,  Edit* 
&  Publisher. 
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Sitaqfioiis  WoRtad 

CirnlatioR 

l^^tion  Manager.  Twenty  yearn’  ex- 
TLrifnce  Metropolitan  dailies.  Good  pro- 
dictire  record.  Available  dne  to  con¬ 
templated  merger.  Box  1688,  Editor  A 
,  pabliaher. 

- 

SitHotieRi  WgRtad 
j  Editorial 

at  tSB.OO.  Top  reporter  medium 
1  daily  chain  five  yearn,  wants  change. 
1  beat.  Double  desk.  Seoteh-Iriah.  Age 
J  II  Ex-hig-college  editor.  Box  1645,  Edi- 
I  ter  4  Pnbliaher. _ _ 

I  low  York  dally  City  Editor  wants  New 
^tnyland  spot.  Data  available.  Box  755, 
Veatbnry.  Long  Inland,  New  York. 

1  triple-threat  newspapennan.  ont  front  at 

*  rewrite,  general  aaaignment.  copy  desk. 

Nine  yearn’  experience  Last  two  as  by¬ 
line  writer  on  Metropolitan  daily.  Sea- 
loned  at  featnres.  editorials,  malce-np. 
Anywhere.  Box  1660,  Editor  A  Pnblish- 
•r.  _ 

iH.ironnd  newspaperman,  27.  Eight  years’ 
"experience  desk,  mnkenn.  sports,  general 
in  large  Eastern  city.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
i  1105.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ftttrsctlve  Toung  Woman,  eight  years  one 
7  pnblicntion.  seeks  editorial  or  writing 

•  job  anywhere.  Experienced  feature  writer, 
tioek,  film  reviewer;  fashions,  proofread¬ 
ing.  rewriting.  Box  1802,  Editor  & 
Pnbliaher. 

fciHc  Editor  or  cable  desk.  Foreign  news 
writer,  23.  Oxford  graduate  in  politiea- 
fcnnnmics.  Wide  European  background; 
trained  largest  London  daily.  Box  1724, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Xipabla  editor,  makeup,  any  desk;  reporter, 
’  hitnrea.  'Twenty-five  years  experience 
'  wrinua  sections  tJ.  8.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tutaonlat — 41 — ten  years’  experience  in 
editorial  and  political  cartooning.  Will 
nbmit  samples  or  editorial  pages;  go 
inrwhere — permanency  aboye  salary.  Box 
1682,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


<ity  Editor,  twelve  years’  midwest  dailies. 

Re'ponsible,  fast,  accurate.  Circulation 
.  bnilder.  Box  1804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  37,  married,  college,  trained  public 
tpeaker;  spent  all  life  on  newspapers; 
can  write,  knows  news,  revitalize  paper 
and  management;  practical  printer,  can 
harmonize  with  backshop.  Now  employed 
on  metro  daily,  wants  smaller  city.  Box 
1799.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Assistant  (Woman) 

*  Oood  newspaper  style;  direct  and 
concise;  fine  command  of  English; 
rewrite  and  editing  experience; 
widely  traveled;  well-educated; 
cultural  background;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences  in  lonmaliatic  field.  Now 
employed,  but  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  anywhere. 

Rox  1757  Editor  A  Publisher 

Assistant — 32,  single,  good  edu¬ 
cation,  wants  position  with  trade  journal. 
Some  advertising,  publicity  and  article 
vriting  experience.  Box  1788,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial  Page  Cartoonist,  thirteen  years’ 
newspaper  experience,  seeks  opportunity 
to  prove  ability  by  doing  free-lance  work 
ny  Air  Mail.  Box  1796,  Editor  A  Pub- 
hiber. 


I  Eusristle  Eeporter-Photographer.  Experi- 
Mced  news  and  trade  papers — all  phases 
M'torial  work.  Toung.  college  graduate. 
Box  1653,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experience:  makeup,  news,  copyreading, 
•y^'ety.  Small  daily  preferred.  Capable 
of  hard  work.  Age  22.  References.  Box 
*«40,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  Proof  Reader,  daily  or  job 
PIsnt,  anywhere  in  Southeast.  Inez 
"alker,  Sylvester,  Georgia. 


newspaper 

PROPERTIES 


®oughf,  Sold  and  Appraised 

negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

’M  ModlioR  Ayr.  Nrw  Ycpfc 


Bnatoeaa  ■stoMlahed  to  IRRR 


SitRotioRs  Wanted 

Editorial  (Gtnt’d) 

MR.  EDITOR: 

Stabilization  of  staff  personnel  ia  now  im¬ 
perative.  Physical  defects  bar  me  from 
military  service  but  do  not  affect  repor- 
torial  activity.  Experienced.  Energetic. 
Single.  Good  feature  man.  Some  desk 
work.  Excellent  recommendations.  Box 
1798.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Man.  39,  thoroughly  qualified  aa  Editor  or 
Public  Relationa  Counsel  with  consider¬ 
able  varied  experience,  available  about 
November  15th.  Fifteen  years’  midwest 
and  Washington  newspaper  experience; 
four  years’  poblie  relations  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  field.  Box  1740,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  newawrltar;  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Active  military  service  World  and 
present  wart.  Now  Army  exempt.  Any 
site  city.  Box  1750,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

Need  pollce-conrt-featiire-atory  —  headline 
writer — general-newe  reporter!  Fonr  years 
reporting,  editing,  on  20,000  circulation 
daily;  college  jonmaliam.  Paper  ont  of 
bnainesa — reporter  out  of  job.  Go  any¬ 
where;  prefer  West.  References.  Box 
1691,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Editor  and  Publisher,  human 
interest  writer,  seeks  magazine  connec¬ 
tion.  Age  33.  Colley  graduate.  Experi¬ 
ence  eleven  years.  Box  1790,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Past  Draft  Age,  sixteen  years’  experience 
dailies;  reporter,  feature  writer,  copy- 
reader,  rewrite;  age  88;  good  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  1689,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
iisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Ten  years’  Metropolitan  newspapers  and 
trade  magazines.  Expert  on  editorial  fea¬ 
ture  pictures  layout.  Complete  camera 
equipment  and  car;  can  set  np  or  man¬ 
age  dark  room;  also,  aerial  photography 
experience — have  own  equipment.  Box 
1686.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PROOF,  NOT  SUPERLATIVES! 

Editors,  you’ll  get  no  glowing  sales-chatter 
from  me.  Just  samples  showing  I  can 
smell  stories,  charm  words  and  fire  a 
Speedgraphic  for  yon.  Single,  but 
draftproof.  Box  1745,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


Shop  at-  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  — And  Sav 

Nem  Eqmpaunt  tnd  Supplitt  —  I/gctf  Moelunery  t«rf«uu 
For  the  Printing-Pablishing  Field 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale:  Hoe  casting  box  and  plate  finish¬ 
ing  machine  for  14'/^"  plate  diameter; 
25  tabloid  stereotype  chases.  Tho.s.  W. 

Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. _ 

Two  complete  electrical  drive  and  control, 
one  A.C.,  50  H.P.,  one  D.C.,  100  H.P. 
Both  full  automatic,  complete  with  con¬ 
trol  panels,  starting  motors,  etc.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition,  reasonable  for  quick  sale. 
J.  J.  Harrington  Associates,  441  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PrRfs  Room  Iqnlpmant  For  Solo 

Hoe  6-unit  str^ght-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ WoRfixl  to  Boy _ 

EIGHT  COLUMN  PROOF  PRESS 
Must  Be  in  Good  Condition 
The  Mercury  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Wood  Type  For  Sole 


WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  ’Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 


A-1  Linotype  Machinist;  good  operator;  ex¬ 
perienced;  capable;  married;  union;  go 
anywhere.  Box  1801,  Editor  A  Publi.sher. 

Mechanical  Executive,  ten  years’  experience 
mechanical  departments  Metropolitan 
daily,  now  employed,  desires  business 
administrative  post.  Black  and  white, 
color  and  gravure.  Technical  education, 
single,  age  33,  domestic  or  foreign.  Box 
724,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Eqnipmont  For  Solo 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stuck;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  tui-n- 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

For  Sale:  3  Monotype  composition  casters : 
1  strip  material  caster;  1  display  and 
type  caster;  two  keyboards.  Complete  as¬ 
sortment  mats  and  molds.  Miller  saw  and 
router.  All  at  extremely  low  prices.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  perfect  condition.  AD  SERVICE 
COMPANY.  5  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester, 

New  York. _ 

Goss  Mat  Rolling  Press;  Rouse  Band  Saw; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14.  Many  other 
item.s.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall 

A  Jefferson,  Phila.,  Penn. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Model  eSM  42-Pics  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beetunan  Street  New  York,  N.  T. 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces- 
sorie.s.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Fboto-Engrovlng  Eqoipmout  For  Solo 


Photo  engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHEMCO 


Reporter  and  Feature  Writer.  Have  done 
theaters,  books,  cluha.  news  reporting, 
woman’s  pages,  art  and  music,  daily  col¬ 
umn.  Five  years’  experience.  Twenty- 
eight  and  unmarried.  College  graduate. 
Publicity  and  a  little  radio  experience. 
Box  1693,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Reporter — seven  years’  business,  one  month 
reportorial  experience,  seeks  job  on  daily 
or  weekly  for  experience.  Salary  secon¬ 
dary.  Single,  age  27.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1793,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter  wants  small,  medinm-sized  city 
daily  berth.  Diversified  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dailies  experience.  Age  26,  A.B., 
employed.  Box  1773.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Reporter, '26,  college;  four  years  good-aised 
daily;  general,  sports;  want  chance  lead¬ 
ing  to  desk.  Alert,  dependable.  Prefer 
East.  Box  1707,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Reporter,  age  27,  college  graduate;  excel¬ 
lent  three-year  record  aa  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  large  weekly;  desire 
place  on  daily.  Box  1698,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

Tale  ’37,  three  years’  graduate  study,  ex¬ 
perienced,  wants  position  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  within  200  miles  of  Boston. 
Box  1752,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

1940  Mount  Holyoke  graduate,  summer  ex¬ 
perience  city  newspaper  reporting,  society 
writing,  features.  Box  1744,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wonted 

Promotion 


I’M  TOUR  MAN  .  .  . 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  capable, 
all-around  Promotion  Manager. 

Twenty  years  of  newspaper  experience  and 
formerly  Promotion  Manager  of  one  of 
the  country’s  foremost  Metropolitan 
dailies,  qualifies  me  for  any  promotional 
job.  Ability  to  write  forcefnl  copy  on 
circnlation,  editorial,  sports  and  adver¬ 
tising  promotion.  I’m  just  40,  married 
and  am  willing  to  go  anywhere  if  offered 
real  opportnnity. 

Box  1738  Editor  A  Publisher 


Sltnotleni  Wontod 

Public  RoUtions 


Public  Relations — Executive  now  employed 
for  paat  seven  years  with  large  utilities 
and  engineering  concern.  Experience 
covers  general,  technical  and  promotional 
publicity,  contact  work,  public  speaking. 
Previous  newspaper  and  magazine  back¬ 
ground.  Christian.  Box  1735,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

FubUe  Relations  and  Publicity.  Ten  years 
experience  in  all  phases  with  large  in- 
dnstrial  firms.  Box  1713,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS 

Quality  Analysis  Quantity  Return 

Does  the  pace  and  pressure  of  trying  to  locate  new  sources  of  economics  fray 
your  nerves  and  wear  you  down? 

Why  not  follow  the  new  formula  of  DIRECTED  CONTROL — offering  a  clear, 
definite  and  integrated  picture  of  your  entire  operation,  plus  a  gauge  measuring 
the  potential  economics  to  be  effected. 

AD.VlINISTRAnVE  —  ADVERTISING  —  CIRCULAllON 
EDITORIAL  —  MECHANICAL 

The  answer  to  your  operating  cost  problems  will  stem  from  an  inspired, 
methodical  research,  based  upon  keen  ability,  visionary  skill,  courage,  brains  and 
long  experience. 

An  independent  qualitative  analysu  giving  answer  to  your  operating  cost 
problems  might  well  seem  impossible— but  it  has  been  proven  true. 

To  publishers  extending  an  invitation  into  the  inner  sanctum,  sure-fire  results 
are  attainable. 

Inquiries  invited — full  particulars  by  return  mail.  Box  1754,  Eniroa  A 
Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  4l8t  Street  New  York  City 


-And  Still  the 
JOBS  pour  in 

Newspapers  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  "Situations  Wanted” 
column  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
and  to  the  Personnel  Service  to  se¬ 
cure  reporters,  advertising  solicitors, 
editors,  circulation  people. 


Advertising  solicitor 
with  Westchester  (N. 
Y.)  Publishers  is  the 
job  we  found  for  Al- 
beric  deLaet  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  whose 
picture  appears  at  left. 


F.  Rockwell  Hollands, 
22,  Harvard,  ’39,  was 
placed  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.) 
FREE  PRESS  as  an 
assistant  editor.  Says 
he  likes  it,  too. 


Jack  Gordon’s  a  proof¬ 
reader  with  Hillman 
Publications  of  New 
York  City  as  a  result 
of  a  Personnel  Service 
placement.  He  is  a 
native  New  Yorker. 


TAe  Personnel  Service  is  particularly 
valuable  to  working  newspapermen 
seeking  advancement. 

THE  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Maybe  this  is  a  Shop  Talk.  Maybe 
not.  It  is  a  condensation  of  an  address 
your  weekly  povtificator  delivered 
this  week  before  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  at  Chicayo,  and  it 
seemed  to  click  with  the  audience. 
So,  in  a  week  when  many  words  have 
to  be  icritten.  toe'll  tempt  the  wrath 
c*  the  multitude  by  making  this  speech 
do  double  duty.  Here  goes: 


NO  OTHER  INDUSTRY  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  has  loss  cynicism  or 
more  sincerity  in  the  manufacture 
of  its  daily  product 
than  the  newspaper 
business.  Most  of  you 
Are  Not  j-Qom  are  pub- 

Cynics  lishers  or  associated 
with  the  business 
Dianagement  of  newspapers.  Many 
of  you.  I  suppose,  came  up  through 
the  editorial  department,  but  your 
problems  today  are  not  those  of  the 
vmiting  man,  the  reporter,  but  prob¬ 
lems  of  meeting  payrolls,  selling  a 
new  advertising  account,  making  or 
recovering  a  thousand  circulation. 
But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  have 
said,  in  no  other  industry  have  I 
found  the  sales  and  administrativ'e 
branches  so  conscious  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  department — 'the  editorial  de¬ 
partment — as  I  find  them  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  are  proud  to  call  our 


I’m  not  saying  that  to  put  you  in 
a  favorable  frame  of  mind  for  what¬ 
ever  pokes  I  may  take  at  you  in  the 
next  thirty  minutes.  I  say  it  because 
I  believe  it  with  every  fibre  of  my 
being.  I  say  it  because  your  utter 
sincerity  in  what  you  believe  and 
what  you  do  has  in  it  qualities  which 
can  work  to  your  misfortime.  It  can 
make  iis  blind  to  faults  that  are  plain 
to  others. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  entered  this  busi¬ 
ness  because  we  thought  we  were 
qualified  to  make  it  our  life’s  work. 
Few  of  us  came  into  it  with  the  spe¬ 
cialized  training  that  is  required  for 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine,  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  entered 
newspaper  work  as  boys  and  girls, 
writing  local  items,  selling  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  local  advertising  accounts, 
and  the  business,  or  profession,  or 
art,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
gave  us  an  importance  that  few  of  us, 
as  individuals,  could  command.  When 
we  made  good,  when  we  found  our 
places  in  the  newspaper  structure, 
we  became  people  of  importance  in 
our  communities — and  our  friends 
and  neighbors  demand  of  us  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  conduct  and  morals  that  few 
of  them  could  hope  to  apply  to  them¬ 
selves  with  any  prospect  of  attain¬ 
ment. 

As  newspapermen,  in  this  complex 
society  of  1940  we  perform  much  more 
than  the  function  of  Kipling’s  “tribal 
herald.”  He  was  the  community  gossip. 
We  are  that  and  much  more.  We  have 
woven  a  net  of  wires  and  ether  waves 
around  the  world  which  has  given 
us  a  job  far  beyond  any  that  Rudyard 
Kipling  50  years  ago  ever  conceived 
of.  We  are  no  longer  the  advocates 
of  any  political  party.  We  are  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  revenues 
of  any  ptolitical  party.  We  make  our 
living  today  from  the  pennies  of  the 
American  p)eople,  and  we  owe  to  all 
the  p)eople  a  trusteeship  and  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  is  shared  by  no  other 
business,  trade,  or  profession. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

I  THINK  it  can  be  said  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  a  true  sense  of 
journalistic  responsibility  must  be  a 
lonely  man.  He  can- 
_  .  .  not  seek  friendships 

outside  of  his  own 
craft.  He  cannot  keep 
Keep  Aloof  the  friendship  of 
those  who  wish  to 
lake  advantage  of  his  great  pxiwers 
as  the  owner  of  a  press.  He  must 
keep  a  barrier  between  himself  and 
the  leaders  of  politics,  of  finance,  and 
of  industry.  He  can  exchange  few 
favors,  without  impieriling  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  institution. 

But.  if  the  owner  as  a  human  being 
must  keep  aloof  from  alliances  that 
might  be  entangling,  the  newspaper 
itself,  as  an  organization,  ought  to  be 
concerned  with  every  phase  of  the 
community’s  life.  The  men  who  di¬ 
rect  the  ^itorial  page  and  the  news 
staff  should  know  every  corner  of 
the  community,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  merchant,  the  clerk,  and  the  mill- 
hand.  Two  of  the  foremost  editors 
of  this  country — Joseph  M.  Patterson 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
Grove  Patterson  of  the  Toledo  Blade — 
have  used  somewhat  similar  tech¬ 
niques  for  finding  out  what  their 
readers  thought  of  and  wanted  from 
their  newspapiers. 

The  New  York  Patterson,  it  is  said, 
likes  to  ride  the  subways,  walk  along 
the  poor  streets  of  the  East  Side,  at¬ 
tend  neighborhood  movies.  The  To¬ 
ledo  Patterson  has  gone  visiting  the 
homes  of  his  subscribers,  letting  them 
talk  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  solicitor 
or  a  collector.  Both  are  keenly  at¬ 
tentive  to  repxjrts  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  dep>artment,  which  they  regard 
as  the  pap>er’s  constant  ambassador  to 
the  public.  Both  have  found  plenty 
of  sound  sense  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  amateur  journalists  of 
the  public. 

It’s  an  old  saying  of  course,  that 
everybody  thinks  he  can  run  a  hotel 
or  a  newspaper  better  than  the  fel¬ 
lows  who  make  their  living  at  those 
occupations.  Actually,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  but  it  is 
probably  good  business  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  give  the  public  a  frequent 
chance  to  render  advice  and  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  the  news¬ 
paper  process.  During  Newspaper 
Week,  a  few  days  ago,  many  news¬ 
papers  threw  their  doors  open  either 
to  groups  of  visitors  or  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general.  Many  newspapers  en¬ 
courage  such  visits  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  provide  guides  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  operations  of  each  depart¬ 
ment.  This  has  been  found  especially 
valuable  in  recent  years,  espiecially 
for  the  correction  of  false  impressions 
gained  by  high  school  students  from 
certain  text  books. 


ANOTHER  PHASE  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  which  has  been  important 
during  the  past  10  years  is  that  of 
the  national  and  re- 
p  kiSr  gional  associations. 

"  Not  all  of  it  has  bene- 

ReloTions  fitted  newspapers. 
Badly  Handled  however  honorable 
it  may  have  been  in 
intent.  Too  much  of  it  has  permitted 
the  enemies  of  newspapers  to  attack 
the  press  as  reactionary,  and  to  dis¬ 
tort  the  picture.  We  all  know  now 
that  there  was  a  real  reason  to  fear 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
NRA  clause  which  permitted  the 
President  to  license  business.  And 
we  know  that  even  some  great  news¬ 


papers  were  deceived  into  attacking 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  accusing  it  of  hiding  be¬ 
hind  the  press  freedom  screen  when 
its  real  objects  were  to  avoid  paying 
decent  wages  and  to  exploit  carrier 
boys.  We  have  heard  the  press  ac¬ 
cused  of  killing  the  child  labor  amend¬ 
ment  and  of  exploiting  minor  chil¬ 
dren — when  the  facts  are  demon¬ 
strably  different. 

The  case  for  the  press  on  those  oc¬ 
casions  was  a  good  case,  an  honest 
case,  and  not  at  all  the  purely  sel¬ 
fish  commercial  case  that  our  enemies 
made  it.  It  is  fair  to  say,  I  think, 
that  the  handling  of  those  troubled 
matters  six  or  seven  years  ago  by  the 
associations  was  concerned  only  with 
the  legislative  and  business  phases 
and  gave  little,  if  any,  thought  to  how 
the  public  might  react  to  the  stand 
of  the  organized  press.  We  had  had. 
in  fact,  no  previous  experience  that 
indicated  any  great  concern  by  the 
public  in  newspaper  matters,  but  we 
have  had  plenty  since  then.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  preparation 
of  official  statements  in  matters  of 
controversy  between  the  press  and 
government  or  the  press  and  any 
group  of  business  or  industrial  in¬ 
terests  ought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  editorial  skill  of  the  profession. 
There  ought  to  be  an  editor  upon 
every  association  committee  express¬ 
ing  a  formal  vievqxiint  upon  contro¬ 
versial  issues.  That  is  said  without 
reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  able 
managers,  publishers,  and  attorneys 
who  have  spoken  singly  or  jointly 
for  the  press  interests;  it  is  simply 
counsel  that  they  use  the  full  re¬ 
sources  of  the  newspaper  personnel 
to  present  their  views  in  language 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Speaking  as  I  am  before  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  vital  of  all  news¬ 
paper  associations,  I  might  say  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  Inland  Association  is 
the  constant  infusion  of  new  blood 
into  your  board  of  directors  and  the 
policy  of  rotating  men  in  office.  News¬ 
paper  associations  are  likely  to  be 
much  more  conservative  and  re¬ 
sistant  to  change  than  any  of  the 
publishers  or  editors  who  compose 
them.  That  is  especially  true  if  the 
same  men  are  returned  year  after 
year  to  the  offices  and  directorships. 
It  is  human  nature  for  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  methods  and  policies 
of  the  past  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  is  thoroughly  normal  for  them  to 
fall  into  routine  thinking,  but  it  is 
not  well  for  the  newspaper  business 
that  they  do.  The  associations  have 
proven  themselves  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  past  50  years,  and  I 
think  they  recognize  now,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  did  10  years  ago, 
that  their  value  to  their  members  is 
ill  direct  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  deal  quickly  with  current  events. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  associa¬ 
tions  can  be  effective  in  the  storm 
of  criticism  of  newspapers  which  may 
rise  again  if  President  Roosevelt  is 
re-elected.  That  criticism  can  hurt 
newspapers.  It  can  be  used  by  com¬ 
petitive  media  to  foster  the  idea  that 
the  press  no  longer  enjoys  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  and  that  its 
editorial  leadership  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
true.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1936  was  a 
repudiation  of  press  leadership,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  a  slap 


at  the  press  by  the  public  if  he 
again  elected.  I  have  m.Tintain 
that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  [ 
to  win  elections.  The  press  is 
organized  to  get  out  the  vote,  to 
that  political  favors  are  repaid  at 
polls.  That  is  how  elections  are 
*  *  * 

SOME  SIXTY  per  cent  of  the 
try’s  daily  press  is  now  su 
ing  Mr.  Willkie;  about  20  per  cenl 
actively  campaf 

60%  of  Pres* 

_  ..  the  President.  K 

Supporfing  hardly  conedv 
Willkie  that  the  popular 
or  the  electoral  vi 
will  have  anything  like  those  | 
portions,  and  there  is  no  reason 
believe  that  it  should.  But,  if 
doesn’t,  if  the  election  goes  aga 
the  candidate  favored  by  the 
jority  of  the  press,  we  can  expect 
chorus  of  critics  and  com 
crying  again  that  the  arrogant, 
actionary  press  has  again  been 
buked  by  the  electorate. 

I  believe  that  spokesmen  for 
newspapers  should  make  it  clear 
the  nation’s  political  life  and 
ciples  are  not  settled  by  the  i 
cf  one  or  two  elections.  Ele 
are  merely  steps  in  a  process  of : 
transition,  and  policies  which 
apparently  defeated  time  and 
may  eventually  become  the  law 
the  land  and  the  national  way 
life.  There  is  plenty  of  proof 
that  in  our  history.  The  press  s 
make  it  clear,  too,  that  it  carried 
its  primary  job  faithfully  and 
patently,  that  it  printed  the 
fairly  and  completely.  I  think 
can  be  said  for  the  majority  of 
daily  papers.  That  is  what  the  ' 
lie  expects  of  us.  If,  on  top  of 
we  can  say  that  we  tried  to  c 
the  issues  between  the  candi 
and  parties  fairly  and  honestly 
our  editorial  columns,  we  can,  I 
rest  our  case  with  the  people. 

As  a  final  word,  I  should  like 
counsel  against  smugness  and 
placency  and  a  certainty  that  we 
always  right.  We  can’t  be  ah 
right.  I  find  myself  as  editor  of  i 
newspaper  trade  journal  occasi 
slipping  into  the  approval  of  all 
paper  actions  and  policies,  def 
them  against  all  comers  when 
are  not  always  defensible.  I 
that  every  editor,  every  publ 
every  executive,  and  every  em 
ought  to  be  on  guard  against 
mental  arrogance,  ought  to  be  f 
to  admit  error  and  quick  to  co 
it.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  co 
that  we  are  under  public  .sc 
at  all  times,  that  we  are  actually 
all  our  work  behind  a  plate 
window  on  Main  Street.  There 
be  no  secrets  from  the  public  in 
journalism.  We  need  the  pul 
confidence  at  all  time.®,  if  that  j 
nalism  is  to  remain  free.  If  we 
that,  we  need  no  elaborate  mac 
of  public  relations.  Our  rela 
with  readers  and  advertisers  in 
local  field  will  be  those  of  a  ' 
family.  We  are  a  business,  and 
must  be  a  business  if  we  are  to 
able  to  do  the  job  that  our  sys 
of  life  imposes  on  the  press— but 
are  much  more  than  a  business, 
day  that  finds  us  forgetting  that 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
the  America  we  have  known.  * 
will  mark  the  doom  of  jo  irna 
as  we  know  it,  and  its  rep  icen 
by  the  propaganda  tool  that  stands  i 
journalism  in  most  of  Europe. 

I  don’t  believe  that  is  going  to 
pen.  I  know  of  no  group  in  -^nl 
so  zealous  for  the  integrity  of 
I  product  as  the  publishers  of 
daily  newspapers  are  for  their 
i  torial  integrity.  So  long  as  that 
[  mains  true,  there  will  be  no  bn 
(  down  of  our  system. 
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